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8 I Kea to. pate this firſt Ay W the” 
year as if it was the firſt day of my liſe; and 1 
preſume to hope, from the goodneſs of God, bleſ=" 5 
Angs for this year equal to thoſe that have been 
granted me from my birth till now. What may 
I not hope from my heavenly Father; who from 
the firſt moment of my exiſtence, (what do I ſay?) 

even before J was born, provided 
much tenderneſs and goodneſs? In a parents N 
de gave me friends, who, from my 5 


or me with ſo 


ry birth, 
fupported, and brought me up, and whoſe diſin- 


: have been preſerved. to enjoy the many  bleffings 


| I now poſſeſs. If Thad at that time been capable” 
of reflection, I might undoubtedly have promiſed” 7 


myſelf many agreeable hours in the courſe of 17 : 


ec exiſtence on earth. Now that T am capable of I © 


* 


Iwill give myſelf up entirely to a ſenſe of my hap- | 
pineſs, and the future hopes I am permitted We 
indulge. I enter with the preſent day into a bew. i 
period of life, not ſo much W Ty rer 


* 5 A; 


affection protected me in that weak and 
| helpleſs ſtate. Without ſuch care, bow could L 
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ſo helpleſs, Amen I firſt came into the world, 
but with equal occaſion for aſſiſtance in many re- 


ſpects. I require friends to ſhed” ſweets upon my 


life, to ſupport my ſpirits when oppreſſed with 
grief, and to warn me of dangers that I might _ 
. otherwiſe fall into. And ſurely my heavenly Fa- 


ther will grant me this beſt of bleſſings. What- 


ever may happen, to me during the courſe of the 


year, he has undoubtedly choſen for me à friend, 
who will be my adviſer in difficulties, and my con+ 


ſoler in misfortunes; who will ſhare the ſweets. . 
: of ; proſperity with. me, and in moments of weak · 


neſs will aid and ſupport my reaſon. God had 
laid the foundation of my future lot from the firſt 


moment of my life. It is not by chance that 1 5 
am born of ſuch parents, in ſuch a part of the 
world, in ſuch a time, and not in another. The 


time, the place, the circu mſtances, and the con- 
ſequences of my birth, had all been planned by 
God in the wiſeſt manner. It was then that he 


endure, that he ſaw the pleaſures and comforts 


ubich were to reſtore calm and ſerenity to my 


mind. By his decree many cauſes then unknown 


were to combine for my happineſs, and every 

ching relating to me was to contribute towards 
fulfilling his beneficent views. With this firſt day 
of the year, my lot is as it were ſettled over again. 
The Lord, who gave me being, takes in at one 


— 


r —— 


No | 
glance (which nothing can deceive) each week, 
_- each day, each inſtant of this year. All indeed 
chat relates to me is hidden from me, but all things 
Are viſible to God, and all are ſettled according to 
his decrees, which are full of wiſdom and good- 
neſs. If in the courſe of the year I experience 
any misfortune, which I could not vhs - if any 
- unforeſeen happineſs falls to my lot; if I have any 
loſs to bear which I could not expect; alt wilt 


happen according to the will of God. Full of 


this conviction, I begin the new year. Let what 

will happen, I ſhall be more and more confirthed 
in the perſuaſion, that God will be my Preſerver 
in my old age, as he was in my youth. If I find 
myſelf expoſed to poverty and diſtreſs, I will re- 
member the days of my infancy, that ſtill more 
critical ſtate, in which he protected me. IH 1 
meet with ingratitude from a wage even that” 


- ought not to make me unhappy. can raife* 
mee up other friends, in whoſe: 3 F may 
enjoy delight and comfort. If my life is full of 
dan gers and perſecution, which ſeem beyond all” | 


bu man foreſight, even this ought not to tervity 
I ſhould put my truſt in God who protected 

1 40 : Hhilthood}) when it was expoſed to a thoufand 
_ dangers. What then can prevent my beginning 
this year with a tranquil mind ? I look forward 


1 without et ue leave ny _ to = 1 | 
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5 1 F we were to examine che works of God more 
attentively than we generally do, we ſhould find 
at this ſeaſon many reaſons to rejoice in his good- 


neſs, and to praiſe the wonders of his wiſdom.— 

Few, without doubt, are ſo inſenſible as not 3 
feel emotions of pleaſure and gratitude, when 
beauteous nature diſplays the rich bleſſings of God 


in Spring, Summer, or Autumn. But even hearts, | 
the fulleſt of ſenſibility, are rarely excited to the 


ſenſation of warm gratitude, when. they behold 
che trees ſtripped of their fruit, and the fields 
without verdure; when the bleak wind whiſtles 


round their dwelling, when a chilling cold comes 
to freeze the earth and its inhabitants. But is it 


certain that this ſeaſon is ſo deprived of the bleſ- 


ſings of heaven, and of what is ſufficient to kindle 
gratitude and piety in the heart of man? No, cer- 
tainly. Let us only accuſtom ourſelves to be 


more attentive to the works of *God, more touched 


| with the many proofs of his goodneſs towards us, 


and we ſhall. find opportunities enough, even in 
Winter, to praiſe our SE: Conſider how 


— ——— 


5 x 


| FP A NUA R * II. 
unhappy 1 we ſhould be, if, during violent cold, we 


had neither wood for fire, nor cloaths to keep us 


warm. With what goodneſs the Lord prevents 
our wants, and furniſhes us (even in the ſeaſon 


te moſt void of reſources) with the neceſſaries and 
conveniencies of life. When, at this moment, 


: we may be enjoying the comfortable warmth of a 


fire, ſhall we not return thanks to the Lord, who 
gives us fuel with ſuch profuſion, that Barks very . 


pooreſt can be ſupplied with it. 


If it was given to mortals to know the Sale Y 


every thing in Nature, how great would be our 


admiration at the wiſdom and goodneſs of its Au- 
thor | But, however incapable we are of forming 


to ourſelves an idea of the whole of his works, 
the little we underſtand of it gives us ſufficient 


reaſon to acknowledge, that the government of 


| God is infinitely wiſe and beneficent. Winter 
belongs to the plan he has formed. If this ſeaſon 


did not exiſt, the Spring and Summer would not 
have ſo many charms for us, the fertility of our 
lands would much diminiſh, commerce would be 


at an end in many provinces, and part of the 
woods and foreſts would have been created for no 


Purpoſe. Conſidered in this light, Winter is cer» 


tainly very uſeful, and ſuppoſing even that its ad- 
vantages were not ſo apparent, it would be ſuffi- 
cient for us to reflect, that Wa is the work of 
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the . as well as Spring and Summer, and 
that all which comes from God muſt be for- the 


PANATART UL + 
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but in extraordinary caſes, is to betray our igno - 
rance and our weakneſs. In the ordinary courſe | 
ot n things offer. Sly, which W to ex- 


—— of a child in the womb of its e is as 
great à miracle of the power and wiſdom of God, 
as the creation of the firſt man formed out of 


the duſt. Likewiſe the preſervation of our life, 
if we reflect on the ſeveral cauſes and effects vhich 


combine for that purpoſe, is no leſs wonderful 


than the reſurrection of the dead. The only diffe- 


rerice between them is, that one happens but ſel- 
dom; whilſt we every day witneſs the other. This 


is the rtaſon it does not ſtrike us more ſenſibly, 


Id otherwiſe da. 
Vndoubtedly, my own experience ought to con- 
vince me fully, that a divine Providence watches 
over the preſervation of my days. bg am not cer- 


= 


* 


_ 
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tain i a ſingle moment of my life; a thouſand 
unknown and latent cauſes may haſten the end of 
it, chill my blood, or ſtop my breath. Alas, I 
feel but too well how incapable'I am of preſerving 
my life, or of removing ſuch and ſuch infirmity, 
fuch and ſuch danger, with which I am threat- 
ened. Subject to fo many bodily evils, to ſo 
many wants both mental and bodily, I am tho- 
roughly convinced, that, were it not for the ten- 
der mercies of God, I ſhould be a very wretched 
creature. The union of my body and ſoul, their 
_ reciprocal and continual acting on each other are 
inconceivable, and neither depend on my will 
or power. The beating of my pulſe, the circu- 


lation of fluids within me, goes on. without in⸗ 


terruption, and without my being able to contri- 
bute to it in the ſmalleſt degree. Every thing con- 
vinces me that my faculties, my ſtate, the dura- 
tion of my exiſtence, does not depend on my will: 
It is God, who by a ſecret and abſolute power, 
maintains in me ſtrength, motion, and exiſtence. 
If my breath is not yet ſtopped ; if my blood ſtill 
circulates; if my limbs have not yet loſt their ac- 
tivity; if the organs of my ſenſes have preſerved 
their play; if in this inſtant, I hava the faculty f 
thinking, and the uſe of my reaſon; it is to GM 
alone that I am indebted for it. But, why do I 


eſiect fo ſeldom, and with ſo little gratitude on 


. the. daily ways of Providence? Ouein nat the re- 
| | A4 0 : 


5 
* i 
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Moors which now offer chemſelves, to wks ever 
been imprinted on my heart? C Ought I not, at leaſt, 
every morning and evening of my life, to medi- 
tate on the benefits of my Creator; admire and 

bleſs him for them? How juſt that I ſhould do ſo, 

and that, by this homage, I ſhould diſtinguiſh my- + 
ſelf from the inſenſible brute, from thoſe creatures 
who have not received the faculty. of e 

Re works of God. 
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3 E is, in Saks 4 h . in- 
ſtrument of all the arts, and all the neceſſaries of 
fe. In order that man ſhould make continual 
uſe of this element, the Creator has cauſed it to 
mix in the air, the N mo _ fat and 9 95 * 
ſtances. 155 

How very v elt is all the combuſtible matter 


; which ſupplies us with fuel. Without a ſufficient 


proviſion of it, we ſhould not only loſe the greateſt 


advaiitages, hut we ſhould be RE” o the 


F inconvenience, 5 
In Winter, were it not ſor PR? fre which lights 


1 aus, a great part of our time would paſs in the moſt 


inſopportable. darkneſs, Deprived of that artifi» 
by A Re 


ay 
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| ial 11 our moſt agreeable amuſements would 
_ ceaſe at ſun- ſet. We ſhoulq be obliged to remain 
motionleſs, or elſe to wander in darkneſs, with 
horror, in the midſt of a thouſand dangers. How 
melancholy our ſtate would be, if in theſe long 
evenings, we could neither enjoy the pleaſures of 
| ſociety, nor make uſe of the reſources of reading, 
writing, and working. Conſider how dnwhole- 
| ſome, and how little nouriſhment. there would be 
in the greateſt part of che food. which the carth 
produces, if 'by means of fire they were not diſ- 
ſolved, mes and; ab 0 a certain de- 
And 1 3 we 55 1 a fr a 
other neceſſaries and conveniencies of life, if the 
workmen and artiſts did not procure them for us 
© with the help of fire? Without that element, we. 
| ſhould not be able to melt metals, 38 make them 
malleable, to refine. them ; to chatige ſand into 
glaſs; or to give to lime the conſiſtence of ſtone. 
Without fire, nature and all its treafures'would 
become uſeleſs, and would loſe in our eyes the 
moſt of their charms. But let us limit ourſelves 
to the advantages which we gather from it at this 
moment. What comfort we find in a room warm 
ed by it, fo as to guard us from the impreſſion 8 
me outward air? During hard froſts we ſhould. 
de condemned to do nothing, at *leaſt ta a thon- 
land OY ſenſations, if the are did nog 
A 5 


W 


. 
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wr certain activity. How many 0d f N 
and Giekdy people would ſuffer doubly, were it not 


for its benign influence? What would become of 
the weak infant, if its delicate n were not 


ae er by a gentle heat? Oh! unhappy 


people, who ſuffer all the rigour of this cold ſea- 


E and are ready to ſacrifice a portion of the 
| bread which is left you, in order to get fuel to 
warm your trembling limbs. It is you that I pity 
from the bottom of my heart. Vour ſituation re- 


minds me of a part of my happineſs, to which I 


have hitherto given but little attention, and im- 


poſes on me more ſtrongly the obligation of gra- 
titude for the advantages I draw from the heat of 


fire. It impoſes on me alſo the duty of giving 
art * my abundance to relieve others from thoſe 
evils, which I am myſelf exempt from. O my 


God, my Creator and Benefactor, deign to look 


upon me See my heart expand in praiſes and 


 thankſgivings:” It is to thy fatherly care that © 


owe all the IO — Oe en ee fire 
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according to his taſte, ſeeks amuſements to divert 
himſelf, and make the long Winter evenings paſs 
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prejudice conſider as not being chearful, every one, 


away leſs tediouſly. Several think of nothing, 


but making up for the ſeverity of the cold, by 


'ſceking diſſipation. in noiſy cempay and vain ples- 


ſures. It is ſad to ſee the efforts ſo many people 
make, to fhorten, by zdleneſs, or trifling purſuits, 


days which are already too ſhort. The ſpace of 


a day is generally filled up by a train of employ- 


ments, which are unworthy the dignity of man, 


and the purpoſes of his ſoul. Some hours aſter 
ſun- riſe, the luxurious man quits his bed. Nu 
ing breakfaſt- time he forms projects for the ee 
ments to which he means to ſacrifice this. new 
day. Then abandoning himſelf to idleneſs, he 


waits the hour for a ſecond repaſt : It comes, ani | 


he gives himſelf up without ' bounds to the plea- 
ſures of the table. Satisfied, or rather ſurſeĩted, 


e e ee in vote eee 


powers to bear new exceſſes. The hour comes 
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unleſs the noiſy circle is to aſſemble round Kim; ; 
He fits down to play. For the firft time fince ſun- 
rife, he ſhews then that he has a ſoul ; and, with 
cards in his -hands, the hours appear to him to 


paſs rapidly. At laſt, this animal of a man, gow 
rom play to the table, and from the table to bed; 


«but he doeg not find ſweet fleep there, Reſtleſs- 


neis or frightful dreams diſturb his nights. How 


{ingenious is man in multiplying ways to ſhorten 


His time with trifling amuſements! Sometimes it 


is hunting which induces him to quit the town; 
then he purſues. the timid hare, or the fearful 
deer, who; at the laſt gaſp, finking through weak- 


neſs, becomes the prey of the hunter, whoſe in- 
human pleaſures” diſturb the repoſe of the coun- 
try, and of nature. Sometimes luxury leads him 
to the ball, where he often loſes,” with his inno- 
cence; his peace of mind, and his health. Some- 
N times it is the pleaſures of public places which en- 


chant him. There, paſſions glide | imperceptibly | 


into his heart. Paſſions Which make him - inca- 
pable of taſting real pleaſures. Sometimes he runs 


to other entertainments, to other diverſions, wu | 
00 often alſo draw fins in their train. 97 
Give me leave, now, to remind my fellow-crea- 


" {tures of their duty-in regard to theſe amuſements. | 
I do not blame the love of ſociety, which is parti- 1 8 
5 cularly neceſſary at this ſeaſon; but let not this a 


n a ſtrong ; 


2 


even in your e n ſhould: — 
e e virtue and good morals, it may not- 
[withſtanding be hurtful to you., if it takes up 
5 -too much of your time; if it makes you negle& 


your duties; or, that your domeſtie affairs are 


4 ns by it. Pleaſures are not our daily buſi- 
neſs. It is for relauation only that our Creator 
permits them. Too ſtrong an inclination for 


them, inſtead of anſwering the prone they were 


l e e nee — 
I particularly adviſe you, to be very attentive o 
che choice of your ſociable pleaſures. D not 
waſte your time in amuſements which you can- 
not enjoy without endangering your. virtue, your 


reputation, or the welfare of your family. Never 


let thoſe mad pleaſures; which may wound your 


neighbour, give riſe to complaints, or cauſe tears 


to flow, which may make you neglect the duties 
of ſociety and religion, ever find acceſs into your 
dieart. Do not let even the moſt innocent plea- 
ſures ſo far take poſſeſſion of von, as to make you 
_ .infenſible to the pure and ſolid pl Norwood: Chriſ- 
tianity, or takaæ away your taſtefor ſer 
pations. O Got govern th thyſelf my heart, 


45 and grant that I may never forget: thee in the en- 5 
5 Tae 1 brate May ins remem= 
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dions n che midſt of the world! May I ever be 
more attachett to the exerciſe of my duties as a 

OShriſtian, as n; citizen, a father, &. than to ſeek - 
ing choſe ipleaſures which ſo eaſily divert me from 

my duties; or, — leflen- mA; love of Seod- 55 


ee pleaſures within my a 1 8 find 
a taſte for the contemplation. of the works of God 
An mature, che ſtormy ſky, the fields covered with 
| ſnow; and a thouſand other phenomena of Winter, 
= will ſerve at once to amuſe my mind, and to 
denereaſe my devotion. For, in Winter alſo, the 
works of the Lord are great; and he who will 
een them, will c a continual ors 
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IV. ILLIONS 1 Ain beige): diſperſed: in 
| the different countries of the world, are provided 
bi at this ſeaſon with all the neceſſaries of life. The 
greater the number of men is, the greater variety 
of wants they have, according to their Ot 
their age, their manner of living. The leſs we 
are able e andake ſecute eafure 
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ſervatior wid: a 
creatures may be, we can ſay with truth, that the 
cares of Providence towards animals are ſtill more 
aſtoniſhing Happy me many yon; NOT 
neſs of God. 227 
. Mit avian of eh hich 
- our globe contains, ſhould+ find food or habitation 
in ſummer, is not ſurpriſing, becauſe all nature 
then is diſpoſed to concur towards that end. But 
that in this ſeaſon, the ſame number of ereatures, 
- thoſe millions of quadrupeds, of reptiles, of birds, 
of inſets, and fiſhes, ſhould cantinue to exiſt, is 
4 (circumſtance which muſt excite the aſtoniſh- 
ment of every one capable of reflection. Nature has 
Provided moſt animals with a covering, by means 
of which they can bear the cold, and ptocure 
themſelves food in winter, as well as in ſummer,. 
* wild beaſts which inhabit foreſts 


J...... - 5 
and defarts, are [o formed, that the hair falls bfr 
in ſummer, and grows again in winter, till it be- 
comes a fur which enables the animal to endure 
the moſt ſevere cold. Other kind of animals find 

an aſylum under the bark of trees, in old crevices, 
in hollows of rocks and caves, when the cold 
obliges them to quit their ſummer dwelling. 

It is there, that ſome carry before-hand the 
food which is to ſerve them, and thus live on what 
they have gathered in the ſummer; others paſs 
the winter in profound ſleep. Nature has given 

do ſeveral forts of birds an inſtin& which prompts 
them to change place at the approach of winter. 
They are ſeen flying in great numbers into warmer 
_<limates. , Several animals who are not deſigned 
to travel, find, notwithſtanding, their wants ſup- 
plied in this ſeaſon. Birds know how to find out 
inſets in moſs, and in the crevices of the bark 
of trees. Several kinds of quadrupeds carry pro- 
viſion in the ſummer time into caves, and feed on 
it in winter. Others are obliged to ſeek their ſub- 
ſiſtance under the ſnow and i ice, Several forts of 
inſects, in winter confined to marſhes and frozen 
rivers, are deprived of food for that time, and {till 
| Preſerve life. Perhaps alfo, many means made 
uſe of by Providence for the proſery: ation of animals 
| | are yet conceaked from us. 
Adore, with me, our almighty ant gracious 
Preſerver, whoſe goodneſs and majeſty does not 
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"ts him diſdain attention to the weakeſt crews 
ture exiſting under the heavens. 

From the elephant to the mite, all Wen owe 
to him their dwelling, their food, and their life; 


and even where nature herſelf ſeems barren of re- 
ſources, he finds means to make amends for her | 
r 5 32. 
Let this ee e eee our Sed 
in God. How can anxiety, care, or anguiſh, get 
acceſs into our hearts, or make us deſpair of being 


preſerved during the winter? That God who 


provides for the- animals, will not forſake man- 
kind. He who ſhews himſelf fo great in ſmaller 


n will be ſtill greater in the more impor- 
tant. 

The God who provides A Foes. Ir animals 
will be able to clothe us. The God who points 


cout to them a retreat in the caves of the mountains, 
will find for us an aſylum to paſs our days in qut- 


etneſs. The God who has prepared for them, even 


under the faow and i ice, their proper food, will be 


able to provide for us in the moſt critical ſeaſons. 
In fine, let theſe reflections lead us to imitate, 
a8 much as our faculties will permit, the generous 


cares of divine Providence, in contributing to the 
preſervation and happineſs of our fellow creatures, 


and even to the welfare of every living animal. — 


To be eruel towards nes to refuſe them 
* and * conv 


encies, is to 28 
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manifeſtly contrary: to the will of our comment 


Creator, whoſe beneficent cares extend even to 
thoſe beings which are inferior to us. And, if. 


animals have a real Tight to our attention, how 
much more are we obliged to ſoften, as well as 
we can, the evils of our fellow-creatures ? Let it 


not be ſufficient for us to ſupply our own wants; 
but endeavour to ſupply thoſe of others; and 
ever to let any one fink under miſery, that it 
Was in our . to relieve. 


JANUARY VII. 


Tus PLEASURES oF WINTER, 
54 


9 Pn ſeaſon has its e 1 a 
.beauties. Winter itſelf,” void as it appears to 


many of charms « or pleaſures, anſwers the 'Creator's | 


end in that reſpect. For the ſake of thoſe, who 
through ignorance or prejudice, murmur againſt 


_ this: ſeaſon, I will diſplay the pleaſures it affords, 


both to our ſenſes and to our hearts. Is it not 
an agreeable ſight to behold the morning dawn 
thick fog, Which, like a veil over the earth, con- 
cealed every object from us, vaniſhes all at once. 5 
A light, froſt whitens the tops of che trees. Ib 
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little hills and vallies are tinged with the bright 


reflection of the ſun, whoſe happy influence gives 
new life to every creature. It ſeems to invite the 


linnet to quit the groves, and the ſparrow to . 
from branch to branch. 
In proportion as nature 3 dead! in 3 5 


ſence of the ſun, ſo much the more lively ſhe ap- 


pears, when animated by it, and ſhe delights. the 


eyes of the traveller with her white eſoathing. 
Have you ever happened to remark the form of 


the ſnow? Have you reflected on the wonders 
which a ſingle flake of this ſubſtance contains? 


Admire, .on one hand, the regularity, the ſymme- : 


try of its form, and, on the other, the infinite 
number of the ſame flakes which fall from the 
air, What an agreeable fight, to ſee the hills, 
the foreſt, and the groves, cloathed with a daz- 
zling ſplendor |; What a charm reſults from the 
aſſemblage of all theſe objects! Behold! (for the 


eye can ſcarce have enough of this ſight, howe- 


ver accuſtomed to it,) Behold the brilliant dreſs 


of thoſe hedgeꝝ . Behold the foreſts bending un- | 


der the white ſheet hich covers them]! The 


hole goffets to ohr wi Ew the appearance of a vaſt 


deęſart, over which one uniform veil of a dazzling 
whiteneſs extends itſelf. What idea ſhall I form 


of thoſe, who, at the ſight of theſe phenomena, 


do not conceive the pleaſing ſenſations, that the 


Creator meant to cohvey to them? They who-dg 


Nee 
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nothing, at this moment, but murmur againſt the 
laws of nature, how much are they to be pitied! 


If the proſpect of nature in winter gives them no 
pleaſure, I fear they will be equally inſenſible to 


the ſpring with all its charms. How is it poſ- 


ſible not to feel how gracious the Lord is! How 
adorable his wiſdom, and how unbounded his 


mercy in all that relates to winter! Nature, how- 
ever barren it appears to us; is, notwithſtanding 
a divine maſter-piece, and it is our blindneſs only 
which conceals its beauties from us. In every 
part there ſhines ſome ray of the divine wiſdom, | 
and ſtill more in what is concealed from us. We 
do not trace her through all her ways, and we are 
only attentive to what ſtrikes out ſenſes, and flat- 
ters our inclination. And, in this reſpect, many 
are like the brutes, WhO ſee the ſun, the ſnow, | 


and the other phenomena of nature, without 
looking up to the Lord, as the ſource from 
whence all things proceed in e and on 
ain 

With what ſatisfaction will every one's mind 65 
filled, who accuſtoms himſelf to contemplate with 


attention, the works of God, at this ſeaſon of the 
year. The air may be troubled, the ſhy bu | 
'  Normy, and nature ſpoiled of its charms, but they 
will enjoy true pleaſures, in diſcovering, through- 


out all things, traces of the wiſdom, power, and 


goodnels, of-our Creator, However1 limited their 


% 
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natural faculties may be, they will always find ſub- 
jects enough to employ their minds. They will 
have no occaſion to ſeek with eagerneſs the diſſi- 
pations of the world, the amuſements of dancing 
and play. They will find, either in retirement, 
or in the midſt of their friends and n plea - 
ſures ever real, and ever varied. RE. 

O my ſoul! apply thyſelf to the enjoyment 5 
cheſe pleaſures. Let the works of God often em- 
ploy thy thoughts, and theſe reflections will ſoften 
the, forrows of life, Raiſe thyſelf to God by that 
chain of beings he has created, and let him be at. 
all times and ſeaſons che n of ag praiſe. | 
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VzGETABLES WHICH pee vat THEIR. Vaxomns m 
| Wirz, BEE 


'Trs E 1 may now be DTS to a ak | 


who has been robbed of thofe children from whom 


ſhe had the Leſt hopes. She is deſolate, - and. de- 
prived of the charms which varied and embelliſhed + 
her ſurface. However, ſhe is not robbed of all 
her children. Here and there, ſome vegetables 
are ſtill to be ſeen, which ſeem to defy the ſeve- 
rity of the winter. Here the wild hawthorn ſhews 


| 
| 
| 
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its purple berries; and the laureſtina diſplays its 
bloſſom in clit crowned with the leaves which 
never fade. The yew-tree riſes like a pyramid, 

and its leaves preſerve their verdure. The weak 


ivy {till creeps along the walls, and e immove- 


able; whiſt the tempeſt roars about it. The lau- 
rel extends its green branches, and has loſt none of 
its ſummer ornaments. The humble box ſliews 


here and there, in the midſt of the ſnow its ever- 
green branches. Theſe trees, and ſome others 


beſides, preſerve their verdure in the coldeſt cli - : 
mates, and in the ſevereſt ſeaſons. They are em- 
blems of the durable advantages which he poſſeſſes 


whoſe mind is cultivated, and whoſe temper is 


ſweet and ſerene. The ſplendor of dreſs, which 
only dazzles the eyes of the vulgar, is a trifling 
and tranſient ſplendor. The moſt brilliant com- 
plexion will fade, and all outward beauty is ſhort. 


of duration ; but virtue has charms which ſurvive 


every thing. The man who fears the Lord, is, 


44 like a tree planted by the fide of a rivulet. It. 


„ grovrs and flouriſhes, and its branches extend 

«afar off. It bears fruit in due ſeaſon, and its 
© leaves fades not. It refreſhes him who ſeeks its 

. ener, and the traveller bleſſes it.” | i 
What a delightful image is this of a pious man! 


He borrows not his value from the exterior and 


arbitrary goods of fortune. His true ornaments 
are in himſelf. The ſtorms of adyerſity may ſome- 
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times ſhake him, but they cannot overpewer him; 

and he ſoon riſes again above the, ſtormy regions. 
If he is reduced by misfortune to poverty, he is 
ſtill rich in poſſeſſion of the favour of God, a good 


canſcience, and the hope of a bleſſed immortality. 1 
This meditation leads me to the idea of a bene- 
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ſembles the plants which preſerve their verdure, 


fortune he has ſupported with conſtancy! How 
many attracting objects he has ſeen wither? He 
yet exiſts, while moſt, of thoſe: of his time have 


diſappeared. A mild chearfulneſs is ſeen in him, 


the happy remains of his Spring. However wrink-«- 
led his forehead may be; whatever ravages the 
hand of time has imprinted upon his body, he is 
ſill adorned with virtues which make amends. for 


the Rſs of exterior charms. _, He grows young 


again in his children; and his wifdom, his inte- 


grity, his great experience, ſerve ſtill for: ee 


and leſſons to all around him. * 
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Tux s1ncvrLan Srarx or MAN WHEN ASLEEP. 


| IN order to know the omnipotence and wiſdoin 


of God, we need not have recourſe to extraordi- 
nary events. The moſt common things, the 
daily changes which happen in nature, and in 


our own! bodies, are alone ſufficient to convince 


finite in wiſdom, goodneſs, and power, who has 


created the world, and who direQts every event in | 
it. Of the great number of wonders of which he 
is Author, I will now mention one only; and, 


though it happens daily, it does not the leſs de- 
ſerve to be remarked, and to become the object 


of our admiration. How oſten have thoſe been 


refreſhed and recruited by leep, who poſſibly have 
never reffected on that ſtate; or, at leaſt, have 
never conſidered it as one of the remarkable effects 


Df Divine goodneſs. They think that nothing 


extraordinary happens when balmy ſleep comes 
upon them. They think the machine their body 
is formed for that ſituation, and that their inclina- 
tion to fleep proceeds from cauſes purely natural. 
But perhaps ſleep may be conſidered in {wo dif- 


ferent lights. On one fade there is nothing in it 


* 
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| which may not reſult neceſſarily from our nature. 9 
On the other, there is in this natural effect ſome- IJ f 
thing ſo ſtriking and wonderful, that it is well ö ; 
worth a cloſer examination. In the firſt inſtance 4 
it is à proof of the wiſdom of our Creator, that | 
we go to ſleep imperceptibly. Let us try only to 
watch the moment in which we are falling afleep, 
and that very attention will prevent it. We ſhall 
not go to ſleep till that idea is leſt. Sleep comes 
uncalled. It is the only change in our manner 
of exiſtence in which reflection has no ſhare; and 
the more we endeavour to promote it, the leſs we 
ſucceed. Thus, God has directed ſleep, that it 
ſhould become an agreeable neceflity..to- man; © AJ 
and he has made it independent of our will and 4] 


our reaſon, Let us purſue this meditation, and '1 
reflect on the wonderful ſtate we are in during our 4 
ſleep. We live without knowing it, without feel- > nl 


ing it. The beating of the heart, the circulation 
of the blood, the digeſtion, the ſeparation of the / 
juices; in a word, all the animal functions con- 
tinue-and operate in the ſame order. The activity 
of the ſoul appears for a time in ſome degree ſuſ- [1 
pended, and gradually loſes all ſenſation, all diſ- 
tinct idea. The ſenſes deaden, and 1 interrupt their 
uſual operations. 'The muſcles by degrees move 
more flowly till all voluntary motion has ceaſed. 


Firſt, this change begins by the forehead ; then 
Vox. I. 5 
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the muſcles of the eye-lids, the neck, the arms, 
and the feet, loſe their activity, to ſuch a degree, 
that man ſeems to be metamorphoſed into the 
ſtate of a plant. The ſituation of the brain be- 
comes ſuch, that it cannot tranſmit to the foul 
the ſame notions as when awake. The foul ſees 
no object, though the optic nerve is not altered; 


and it would ſee nothing, even if the eyes were 
not ſhut. The ears are open, and yet they do not 


hear. In a word, the ſtate of a perſon aſleep is 
wonderful in all reſpects. Perhaps, there is but 


one other in the world ſo remarkable, and this is 


viſibly the image of that ſtate which death reduces 
us to. Sleep and death are ſo nearly alike, it is 
right to obſerve it. Who, in reality, can think 
of ſleep, without recollecting death alſo, As im- 
perceptibly as we now fall into the arms of fleep, 
ſhall we one day fall into thoſe of death. It is true, 
that death often gives warning of its approach ſe- 
veral hours or days before: But the real moment 
in which death ſeizes us, happens ſuddenly, and 
when we ſhall ſeem to feel the firſt blow, it will ME 
be already our laſt. The ſenſes, which loſe their 
functions in our ſleep, are equally incapable of 
acting at the approach of death. In the ſame 


manner, the ideas are confuſed, and we forget 


che objects which ſurround us. Perhaps, alſo, 
that the moment of death may be as agreeable as 
the moment of falling alleep. The convulſions of 
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dying people are as little diſagreeable a ſenſation 
to them, as the ſnoring is to thoſe that ſleep. | 

Let our devotion often bring this meditation to 

our minds. Every time we ſeek repoſe in bed, let 
us reflect on all the wonders of balmy ſleep, and 
bleſs our Preſerver, who, even while we fleep, 

does ſuch great things for us. Great things, in- 
deed: for if he did not guard us with a protecting 
hand, to how many danyers ſhould we not be ex- 
poſed in the night? If God did not keep and di- 
rect the beating of our hearts, the circulation of 
our blood, and the motion of the muſcles, the 
firſt ſleep after we were born would hve delivered 
us into the arms of death. 

Let us reflect attentively on all theſe things, 
and our own hearts will point to us the duties we 
ought to fulfil towards ſo great a Benefactor. 
Then, with jay and gratitude, we ſhall bleſs the 

Lord, who ſhews himſelf to be our God in every 
circumſtance through life. | 


JANUARY K. 


Tat ADVANTAGES OF THE CLIMATE WE INHABIT.- 


. E FT us ſenſibly feel how happy we are in all 
reſpects. For the bleſſings of our heavenly Fa- 
ther are poured upon us on every ſide. The pioſ- 
pet of our foreſts, our meadows, our. hills ; the 
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pure a temperate air which ſurrounds us; the 
day, the night, the ſeaſons of the year, and the 
variations which attend them; all prove to us the 
goodneſs of God, and the greatneſs of our felicity. 
Can we then ſtill be diſcontented with the lot which 
is fallen to us, and complain of the ceconomy with 
which God diſtributes his bleflings ; murmuring 
that we have not a perpetual Summer, that the 
rays of the ſun do not conſtantly ſhine upon us, 
and that an equal degree of warmth is not always 
felt under our zone | What ingratitude, and, at 
the ſame time, what ignorance |! Indeed, we know 
not what we with, nor of what we complain. Is 
it through careleſſneſs, or pride, that we diſown 
the goodneſs of God, who has been particularly 
favourable to our countries? We murmur often 
at the ſevority of Winter. We are mad enough 
to envy the inhabitants of places, where this 
change of ſeaſons is unknown. But it is preciſely- 
the Winter, which makes the climate we live in 
one of the moſt healthy in the world. In hot 
countries, they are more expoſed to epidemic diſ- 
orders, than where the ſun reflects leſs heat; and 
the people are not ſo long lived as in our climate. 
Beſides it is obſerved, that men are leſs robuſt, and 
population not ſo great, as amongſt us. And 
when the cold is at the higheſt poſſible degree 
with us, we are ſtill much happier than the inha- 
bitants of moe countries „ Where the cold is ſo. 
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much greater; and laſts ſo much longer, that our 
ſevereſt Wihters would appear to them to have the 
mildneſs of Autumn. Let us compare in imagina- 
tion, our lot with that of the inhabitants of the 
northern part of our globe. Here ſome rays of 
the ſun come to brighten our cloudy days, and re- 
vive our ſpirits, There, neither days nor nights 
are ever enlivened by the light of that ben \ 
globe. Here, by means of a warm fire, or in 
bed, we are perfectly ſecured from the ſeverity of 
the cold. There, on the contrary, diſturbed, 
attacked by fierce beaſts, men dread them more 
than the cold; and their poor cottages. cannot de- 
fend them from thoſe different kinds of enemies. 
With us, the pleaſures of ſociety ſoften the incon- 
veniencies of Winter ; But the unhappy mortals 
near the north pole are almoſt ſhut out from the 
reſt of the earth, and live diſperſed in clans. We 
are ſo happy as to ſee the ſucceſſion of the day and 
night, whilſt thoſe unfortunate creatures paſs moſt 
of their lives in darkneſs. In fine (and this is the. 
moſt eſſential advantage) after four or five ſtormy 
diſagreeable months, we enter into a ſeaſon, the 
charms of which make us amends for all we have 
ſuffered, They, on the contrary, anly contem- 
plate a dead nature, without ever ſeeing it revive. 
An eternal Winter reigns with them. O, let us 
bleſs the bountiful hand, which has appointed far 
us fo happy a lot. Far from lamenting - our fate, 
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let us glorify. the Lord, who has planned it with 


ſo much wiſdom and goodneſs ; and, if we, at pre- 


fent, in our houſes, or in the faciety of friends, 
paſs the Winter agreeably, let us think of thoſe 
unfortunate people, who are deprived of theſe 
pleaſures, to which cuſtom, and the very en- 


joyment of them make us inſenſible.— When we 
examine nature, ſuch as ſhe appears in our coun- 


tries, let us ſay, penetrated with joy and gratitude, 


I give thee thanks, O Lord, for having fixed me 


in a climate, where thy bounty i is ſo inagnificently 


diſplayed, May my joy, my gratitude, my endea- 


vours to pleaſe thee, be proportionable to the bleſ- 


ſings with which I am favoured preferably to other 


people ; and, may the fertility and beauty of the 
country I was born in, excite me to ſtudy and re- 
fle& upon thy works, and thy bleſſings; and may 


Lone day arri ve at that heavenly habitation which 


our Saviour has prepared for us, and where I thall 


adore, with all the nations of the world, the mi- 
racles of thy goodneſs.” 
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JANUARY XI. 


Tun Furriiity wHicn 5NOW GIVES TO THE 
EARTH, | 


Fs OM appearances alone, one might ſay that 

ſnow cannot be uſeful to the earth; and one would 
rather believe, that the cold moiſture, with which 
it penetrates the ground, muſt be hurtful to trees 
and plants, But the experience of all ages frees 
us from this prejudice, It informs us that nature 
could not give a better covering than ſnow, to ſe- 
cure the corn, the plants, a trees, from the 
bad effects of cold. Though it appears to us cold 
in itſelf, it ſhelters the earth from freezing winds ; 
it maintains the warmth neceſſary for the preſer - 
vation of ſeeds, and contributes eyen to ſwell them, 
by the moiſture of the ſaltpetre it contains, Thus, 
even at this ſeaſon, God prepares what is neceſſary 
for the ſupport of the beings he has formed; and 
provides before-hand for our food, and that of an 
infinite number of animals. 

Nature is always active, even when ſhe appears | 
to us to reſt, and ſhe is doing us real ſervices, when 
ſhe ſeems to refuſe it. Let us admire in this the 
tender care of divine Providence. Behold, in the 
ſevereſt ſeaſon, the attention to our welfare, and 
how, (without any labour of ours) nature ſilently 
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prepares for us all its treaſures. With ſuch firik- 


ing proofs of beneficent care, who could give way 
to 8 and anxiety ? What God does every Win- 
ter in nature, he does daily for the preſervation of 
mankind. What appears to us uſeleſs or hurtful, 
contributes in the end to our happineſs; and, 
when we think that God does not intereſt himſelf 
about us, it is then that he is forming plans which 
are hidden from us, and which, in diſcovering 
themſelves, work for our deliverance from ſuch 
and ſuch evils, and obtain for us ſuch and ſuch 
bleflings, as we did not dare to hope for. 

In rhe mean time, God has not only deſigned 
that the ſnow ſhould cover the earth, but that it 


ſhould alſo make it fruitful. How much care and 
trouble it coſts us to give the neceſſary manure to 


the fields, and how eaſily it is done by nature! The 
ſnow which poſſeſſes this virtue, is much more 


uſeful than rain and other manures, When it is 


ſoſtened by the ſun, or that a temperate air diſ- 
folves it by degrees, the faltpetre it contains enters 
deep into the earth, e and gives life to the 
ſhoots of plants. 


Who is there that will not remember, on this 


occaſion, the emblem under which God repreſents 
to us the wholeſome efficacy of his word? As 
„ the rain and the ſnow deſcend from heaven, 


& and return there no more, but water the earth, 


« and cauſe it to grow, and flouriſh ; as it gives 
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© the ſeed to the ſower, and bread to him who 
* eats; likewiſe ſhall the word of my mouth be. 
It ſhall not return back to me, without effect; 
46 but it ſhall do all that in which I have taken a 
6 pleaſure, and ſhall proſper in the things for 

„„ which I have ſent it.” We live at A time, in 
which this prediction is accompliſhed in a very 
ſtriking. manner. Whole provinces; kingdoms,- 
even great part of our globe, which was formerly.  - 
buried in the darkeſt ignorance, ſuperſtition, and 
incredulity, are now enlightened by the goſpel. 

We feel the happy influence, even in our days, of 
the word of the living God. How many hard- 
ened hearts it has triumphed over! How many 
good works, what pious fruits has ãt· not produced 

O may the divine grace ever find in our hearts a 

ſoil Wall diſpoſed to Shona its ſalutary influence. . 
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CoNnTEMPLATION OF "HE STAR RT HEAVEN. 


TRE ſky at night preſents us a ſight of won 
ders, which muſt raiſe the aſtoniſhment of every 
attentive obſerver of nature. But from whence 
comes it, that ſo fe conſider the firmament with | | 
attention : 1 am willing to beliove, that in S = >. LN 
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ral it proceeds from ignorance; for it is impoſſible. 


to be convinced of the greatneſs of the works of 
God, without feeling a rapture almoſt heavenly. 
O how I wiſh to make you ſhare this divine 
pleaſure ! Raiſe your thoughts for this purpoſe 
towards the ſky. It will be enough to name to 


you the immenſe bodies which are ſtrewed in that 


ſpace, to fill you with aſtoniſhment at the great- 
neſs of the artificer. It is in the centre of our 


ſyſtem that the throne of the ſun is eſtabliſhed,— ; 


That body is more than a million of times larger 


than the earth. It is one hundred millions of 


miles diſtant from it, and notwithſtanding this 
prodigious diſtance, it has a moſt ſenſible effect 
upon our ſphere. Round the ſun move nineteen 
globular bodies, ſeven of which are called planets, 
the other twelve, moons or ſatellites, they are 
opaque, and receive from the ſun, light, heat, 
and perhaps alſo, their interior motion. Geor- 
gium Sidus, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Earth, 
Venus, and Mercury, are the names of the ſeven 
principal planets. Of theſe ſeven, Mercury 18 
neareſt the ſun; and for that reaſon is moſtly in- 
viſible to the aſtronomer. As he is near nineteen 


times ſmaller than our earth, he contributes but 
little to adorn the ſky. Venus follows him, and 
3s ſometimes called the morning and ſometimes 


the evening ſtar. It is one of the brighteſt of the 


| heavenly bodies, whether it precedes the ſun-xiſe 


* 
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or ſucceeds the letting · un. It is near as large 
again as our earth, and is about ſixty-eight mil- 
lions of miles diſtant from the fun. After Venus 
comes our earth, round which the moon moves, 
as a ſecondary planet. Mars, which is the fourth 
planet, is ſeven times ſmaller than our globe ; and 
its diſtance from the ſun is one hundred and forty- 
four millions of miles. Jupiter with his belt, is 
always diſtinguiſhed by his ſplendor in the ſtarry 
ſky : It ſeems in fize to ſurpaſs all the fixed ſtars ; 
it is almoſt as bright as Venus in all her glory, 
except that the light of it is leſs brilliant than the 
morning ſtar. How ſmall our earth is in compa- 
riſon with Jupiter! There would not be leſs than 
eight thouſand globes like ours, neceſſary to form 
one equal in ſize to that of Jupiter. Saturn, 
- whoſe diſtance from the ſun is upwards of nine 
hundred millions of miles, was thought the re- 
moteſt planet until the late diſcovery of the Geor- 
gium Sidus, whoſe diſtance is eighteen thouſand 
millions of miles, and its magnitude eighty-nine 
times greater than our earth. In the mean time, 
the ſun, with all the planets which accompany it, 
is but a very ſmall part of the immenſe fabric of 
the univerſe. Each ſtar, which from hence appears 
to us no larger than a brilliant ſet in a ring, is in 
reality an immenſe body which equals the ſun both 
in fize and ſplendor. Each ſtar then is not only 


a world, but alſo the center of a . lyſtem, 
B 6 
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It is in this light we muſt conſider the ſtars, which 
| ſhine over our heads in a Winter night. They 


are diſtinguiſhed from the planets by their brilli- 


aney, and becauſe they never change their places 


in the ſky. According to their apparent ſize, they 


are divided into ſix clafſes, which comprehend al- 


together about three thouſand ſtars. But though 


they have endeavoured to fix the exact number of 


them, it is certain they are innumerable. The 
very number of ſtars ſown here and there, and 


| which the moſt piercing eye can with difficulty 


perceive, prove that it would be in vain to at- 
tempt to recken them. Teleſcopes indeed have 
opened to us new points in the creation, ſince by- 
their aſſiſtance millions of ſtars are diſcovered. — 
But it would be a very ſenſeleſs pride in man to 
try to fix * limits of the univerſe by thoſe of his 
teleſcope. If we reflect on the diſtance between 
the fixed ſtars and our earth, we ſhall have new 


cauſe to admire the greatneſs of the creation. Our 


ſenſes alone make us already know that the ſtars 


muſt be farther from us than the planets. Their 


apparent littleneſs only proceeds from their diſtance 


from the earth. And in reality, this diſtance 


cannot be meaſured ; fince a cannon- ball, ſuppoſ- 
ing it always to preſerve the ſame degree of ſwift- 
neſs, . would ſcarce, at the end of fix hundred 
thouſand years, reach the ſtar neareſt to our earth. 


What then muſt the ſtars be? Their prodigious 
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diſtance and their brightneſs tell us, —they are 
ſuns which reflect as far as us, not a borrowed 
light, but their own light; ſuns, which the Cre- 
ator has ſowed by millions in the immeaſurable 
ſpace ; and each of which is accompanied by ſe. 
veral erna a which it is nenn to * 
luminate. N 

In the mean time, all theſe Stepic ho-... 
ever ſurpriſing they are, lead us, at the utmoſt, 
but to the firſt limits of the creation. If we could 
tranſport ourſelves above the moon; if we could 
reach the higheſt ſtar over our heads, we ſhould 
_ diſcover new ſkies, new ſuns, new ſtars, new ſyſ- 
tems of worlds, and perhaps ſtill more magnificent. 
Even there, however, the dominions of our great 
Creator would not end; and we ſhould find, with 
the greateſt ſurpiſe, that we had only arrived at the 
frontiers of the worldly ſpace. But the little we 
do know of his works, is ſufficient to make us ad- 
miire the infinite wiſdom, power and goodneſs of 
our adorable Creator. Let us ſtop here, then, and 
reflect, how great muſt be that Being who has 
created thoſe immenſe globes | who has regulated 
their courſe, and whoſe mighty hand directs and 
| ſupports them!] And what is the clod of earth we 
inhabit, with the magnificent ſcene it preſents us, 
in compariſon of the beauty of the firmament ? If 
this earth was annihilated, its abſence would be 
no more obſerved than that of a grain of ſand from 
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the ſea ſhore. 
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What are provinces and kingdoms 


in compariſon of thoſe worlds? Nothing but atoms 


which play in the air, and are ſeen in the ſun- 


beams. And what am I, when I reckon my- 


ſelf among this infinite number of God's crea- 
tures? How am I loſt in my own nothing- 


neſs ! But however little I appear in this, how 


great do I find myſelf in other reſpeQs ! © How 
beautiful this ſtarry firmament, which God has 
choſen for his throne! What is more admirable 
than the celeftial bodies! Their ſplendor dazzles 
me; their beauty enchants me. However, all 
beautiful as it is, and richly adorned, yet is this 
ſky void of intelligence. It knows not its own 
beauty; whilſt I, mere clay, whom God has 
moulded with his hands, am endowed with ſenſe 
and reaſon.” I can contemplate the beauty of 
thoſe ſhining orbs : Still more, I am already, to a 
certain degree, acquainted with their ſublime Au- 
thor ; and I partly fee ſome rays of his glory. I 
will endeavour to be more and more acquainted 
with his works, and make it my employment, till 


dy a glorious change I riſe above the ſtarry regions, 


E 
JANUARY XIIL 
DisCovVERIES MADE BY MEANS OF THE MickoscorE. 


Narokt is in ſmall objects what ſhe is in the 
great ones. There is no leſs order and harmony 
in the conſtruction of the mite, than in that of 
the elephant. The only difference is, that the 

' weakneſs of our ſight prevents us from penetrating 
into the nature and organization of ſmall bodies, 
which often eſcape our eyes, and which we can 
only perceive by the aſſiſtance of glaſſes. Micro- 
ſcopes have made us acquainted with a new world 
of vegetables and animals. They teach us, that 
objects which the naked eye cannot diſcover, have 
extent, parts, and form. Let us mention ſome - 
examples of it, to lead us to praiſe God, whoſe 
glory manifeſts itſelf ſo wonderfully in ſmall ob- 4 
jets. Every grain of ſand appears round, when 
we examine it with our eyes only, but by the af- 
ſiſtance of a glaſs, we may obſerve that every grain 
is different, both in ſize and ſhape. Some are 
perfectly round, others ſquare, others conical, 
but moſtly irregular. And what is ſtill more aſto- 
niſhing is, that by means of a microſcope, which 
makes objects appear a million of times larger 
than they are, we may diſcover, in the grains of 
fand, a new animal world: For it has been found, 
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chat their cavities contain inſects. In cheeſe;- 
there are little worms called mites, which to the 
naked eye appear mere dots, whilſt, with a mi- 
croſcope, they are proved to be inſects of a ſingu- 
| lar figure. They have not only eyes, mouth, and 
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| ll | feet, but a tranſparent body, furniſhed with long 
(i : Hair, in the form of prickles.. 

fg! As for the region of plants, it is found in the | 

qi mouldy ſubſtance which: uſually ſticks to damp + 
| it bodies. It ſhews you a thick foreſt of trees and 
W | plants, where the branches, leaves, flowers, and 1 
11408 fruit can be clearly diſtinguiſhed. The flowers 
10 have long, white, tranſparent ſtalks. Before it 
Al Opens, the bud is but a little green ball; and it 
(ll KF; does. not become white till it has blown, You 


| would as little expect to find theſe objects in moul- 
dy ſubſtances, as that the meal which covers the 


VvVings of the butterfly ſhould. be a heap of little 
{ [ feathers, if the microſcope had not proved the 
Lil truth of it. But we have no. occaſion to carry - 
IN - our reſearches. to remote objects. Let us limit 
5 them to what relates to ourſelves. Examine, with 
1 A microſcope, the ſurface of your ſkin, and you 


- will find that it reſembles the ſcaly ſkin of a fiſh.. 
It has been computed. that a grain of ſand could 
cover 250 of theſe ſcales, and that one only of 
theſe ſcales covers 500 pores, and conſequently, 
chat a ſpace, equal to a grain of fand, contains 
125,000 pores. 
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JANUARY XIII. 44 
Thus we ſee how great our Creator is, even in 9 
things which prejudice makes us conſider as trifles; wh 
what an immenſe number of creatures he has 
ſpread over the earth! Thoſe we ſee are but the | 
leaſt, and perhaps the meaneſt of God's works. = | 
How many objects in nature are concealed from i 
us! We already know above thirty thouſand 
plants, and of inſects ſeveral millions of ſpecies. 
But what is that in compariſion of the whole? If 
the bottom of the ſea, and of rivers, could be open 
to our ſight; if we could tranſport ourſelves to 
other planets; how would our aſtoniſhment” in- 
creaſe, at the immenſe number of God's creatures. 
«© How wonderfully we experience that he has 
diſplayed as much wiſdom in the moſt minute ob- 
jects as in the greateſt, Nature proves herſelf as 
complete and regular in her ſmalleſt productions, 
as in thoſe prodigious bodies, whoſe circumference 
is calculated by millions. The Creator provides 
with the ſame goodneſs for the wants of the in- 
ſect, which crawls in the duſt, as for thoſe of the 
whale, which appears like an iſland in the midſt _ 
of the waves. Let us imitate in this the example 
of the Deity. Let the leaſt of creatures feel our 
benevolence, ſince our common Author vouchſafes | 
to EIT their exiſtence, | | 
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Trex ADVANTAGES OF N1cur. 


v * E are, it is true, deprived of ho pleaſures 


now that the ſun withdraws its light from us ſo 
ſoon, and that the greateſt part of our time is paſ- 
fed in darkneſs, Nevertheleſs, we. have no cauſe 
to complain of this arrangement in nature. As 
the mixture of pleaſure and pain, of good and evil, 


is always wiſely ordained; fo do we find the fame 
provident goodneſs of our Creator in this remark- 


able variation in our climate, And it may be 


reaſonably maintained, that the Winter nights 
are more advantageous than hurtful to us; or, at 


leaſt, that their apparent inconveniencies arg com- 
penſated or ſoftened by a thouſand bleſſings too lit- 
tle acknowledged, Should we be as well convinced 


as we are of the uſe of the ſun? and would its light 


excite in us the ſame ſenſation of pleaſure, if the 
being deprived of it, did not lead us to feel the ad- 
vantage of it? Each night may remind us of the 
mercy of God, who, for the good of mankind; 
has ſpread light and beauty over the earth. It 
may remind us of the miſery in which we ſhould 
hnguith, if day did not ſucceed the darkneſs. And 
does not even darkneſs obtain for us a great ad- 


vantage, by inviting us (from the tranquility and 
repoſe which attends it) to enjoy a ſweet fleep? 


JANUARY: XIV. | 43 


How many workmen, who in the day waſte their 


ſtrength in our ſervice, and whoſe labour, hard in 
itſelf, is alſo attended with difagreeable ſenſations? 
O how they bleſs the night which ſuſpends their 


labour, and brings them eaſe and fleep ! In general 
we are too ſelfiſh, in meaſuring the advantages 
and inconveniencies of night, merely by the 


uſe or hurt we think we draw from it. If long 
nights are difagreeable to ſome, to how many 
others are they a bleſſing? In certain points the 


night is favourable to the huntſman and fiſher- 

man. Without it the aſtronomer could not have 
formed an idea of the diſtance, the fize, the courſe, 
and the infinite number of planets and ſtars; nor. 


could the pilot make uſe of the Northern ftar, if it 


was always day- light. Conſidered in another way, 
night ſtill appears to me a benefit to mankind, in 
leſſening our wants, and in putting an end to thoſe 


which, in the day time, coſt us many cares. What 
expence does not conveniencies and cuſtoms re- 
quire, without which we ſhould ſcarce think we 
enjoyed life? How many families, oppreſſed with 
want, begin the day with anxiety, and end it in 


hard labour. Night comes and ſuſpends care and 
miſery. To be happy, nothing but a bed is want- 


ing; and if fleep cloſes our eyes all our wants are 
ſatisfied. Night in ſome degree equals the beggar 


with the monarch. Both enjoy a bleſſing which | 


cannot be purchaſed. * O how gracious that Being 
5 | 
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who combines all things for the happineſs of man- 
kind! Moſt things, which are called evils, are- 
only ſo to thoſe wholet themſelves be carried away, 


by prejudice and-paſſion : whilft, if they were con- 


ſidered as they ought to be, it would appear, that. 
theſe apparent evils are real bleſſings to the world. 

We may be aſſured, that ſeveral millions of our 
fellow-creatures, who are in the day time employ- 
ed in hard work, or fatiguing labour ; others, who- 
have groaned all day under the yoke of an enemy 
to humanity; a number of travellers by ſea and. 
land, will bleſs God at the approach of night, 
which brings reſt with it. And let us alſo bleſs 
him the beginning of each night, We ſhall un- 


doubtedly do fo, if, having the wiſdom to employ 


the day well, we acquire a right to a ſweet and 
ſound fleep. The ſhorter our days now are, the. 
higher we ought to value every hour, and make a 
prudent uſe of them. The night approaches, in 
which it will no longer be in our power to work. 
or act. But that long night will ſtill be to us a. 


bleſſing, if we enjoy in the grave that peace, that. 


reſt, which are the fruits of Chriſtian labours. 


REFLECTIONS oN MxSELT. 


Ir is reaſonable to turn one's eyes ſometimes 
from foreign objects to one's ſelf. It has too of- 
ten happened to me, in the reflections 1 have 
made on the things around me, to loſe ſight of 
myſelf; or, at leaſt, I have not always endea- 
voured to raiſe in my heart, the gratitude and ve- 
neration, which the ſight of the ſtarry. heavens, 
and the bleſſings of the earth ought naturally to 
produce. I will now reflect on what moſt inti- 
mately concerns me, and convince myſelf more 
and more, that, as a man, I am not leſs the maſ- 
ter- piece of divine power and wiſdom, than thoſe 
prodigious bodies, the greatneſs of which aſto- 
| niſnies the imagination. How admirable. is the 
union of my body and ſoul, and how incompre- 
henſible is their connection, in acting reciprocally. 
I daily experience, that, when the rays which light 
exterior objects ſtrike my eyes, my ſoul receives 
the idea of the fize, the form, and colour of 
thoſe objects. I feel, that, when there is raiſed 
in the air, a certain undulating motion, my foul 
receives the idea of a found, By this means, I 
have a perception of a thouſand changes, which 
happen around me, and even of the thoughts of 
other men, 1 experience every moment, that, as 
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46 JANUARY XV. 


ſoon as my ſoul wiſhes it, my body tranſports it- 
ſelf from one place to another; that it exerciſes its 
power over my arms, my hands, and my feet : In 
a word, all my limbs are diſpoſed to obey every 
act of its will. Theſe facts are inconteſtible; and 
yet I cannot explain the manner in which they 
are effected. In this mutual influence of body 
and ſoul, there is a wiſdom, a wonderful- art, 
which I cannot fathom: and the whole reſult of 
my enquiries into it, is ſurpriſe and admiration. 
If I conſider my body ſeparately, I find it alſo a 
maſter- piece of the creative hand. Here, no- 
thing is ſuperfluous, nothing is wanting: Each 
limb is placed in the manner beſt adapted, either 
for the uſe of the body, or for its ornament. 
Could I wiſh for a limb more than thoſe which 
compoſe a perfect body? And ſuppoſe on the 
other hand, that even one only was wanting, 
or that my limbs were tranſpoſed, fo that the eyes 
for example, were ſet in-my feet or placed where 
the cars are, what inconvenience, what deformity 
it would be ! Of courſe, the exterior form of my 
body is already diſpoſed with much wiſdom. But 
the interior parts of it are ſtill more admirable. 
My body was to ſerve more than one purpoſe, and 
to fill different functions. It was firſt to be the 
means by which the ſoul was to be informed, in 
different ways, of the preſence of objects not with- 
in itſelf. The organs of fight, of ſmell, of hear- 
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ANU 
ing, of taſte, and of feeling, anſwer this end; and 
each of them is a miracle of divine power and 
wiſdom. But, in order that the body ſhould 
tranſmit to the ſoul different ſenſations of the ex- 
terior objects, it was neceſſary it ſhould be move - 


able; and, for this purpoſe, how many of its parts - 


concur? The bones, the joints, the ſinews, the 
muſcles, or fleſhy parts, ſuſceptible of extenſion _ 
or contraction, give me the power of moving 
in a thouſand ways. In the mean time, as a 
machine, wonderful as my body is, muſt ſuffer a 
.continual waſte, by its motions and functions, it 
was neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of the machine, 
that its loſſes ſhould be repaired ; therefore, other 
parts, beſides thoſe already mentioned, were ne- 
.ceflary; ſome to receive the nouriſhment, others 
to grind it, to ſeparate the juices, to make theſe . 
juices circulate through the whole body, and to 
diſtribute as much of it as each limb requires, &c. 
All theſe parts actually exiſt in my body, and 
anſwer perfectly well the end for which w_ were 
Ueligned, 
1 thee, O Lond A me fo 
_ wonderfully : All thy works are admirable ; and 
my ſoul takes a pleaſure in acknowledging it. 
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JANUARY XVI. 


Tux Hozr OCCASIONED BY EXTRAORDINARY 
Corp. . I * 


Why are we ſo ready to-remark whatever in- 
convenience the laws of nature may ſometimes oc- 
caſion. Why do we dwell upon it, and murmur, 
whilſt we paſs fo lightly over the many ſtriking 


advantages it obtains for us. Men, in this re- 


ſpect, act towards God, as they generally do to- 
wards each other. A flight offence; the leaſt harm 


they receive from their beſt friend, or their bene- 


factor, often effaces the remembrance of the eſ- 
ſential ſervices that have been done them. Their 
ingratitude and pride leſſen the value of the latter, 
and make them conſider the other as conſiderable 
injuries. It is particularly at this ſeaſon, that the 
remark is neceſſary. Men are attentive only to 
the evils which the cold may occaſion, without 
conſidering the good that even the froſt may do to 


the earth; or, at leaſt, without thinking of it 
with gratitude, If they diſcover the leaſt harm ; 


if any part of the great whole ſhould be in a ſuf- 


fering ſtate, they think themſelves authorized to 
murmur againſt God, without conſidering, that 
nature (taken in the whole) draws great advantage 
from che cold. 


vince us how little reaſon we have to blame the —_ 
government of a wiſe and good rovidence. It 


and troubleſome conſequences. Sometimes, the 


and hunger. The health of man, and even his 


plants periſh with the cold, what is this i in com- 


being able to take in che whole extent of the 


JANUARY. XVI. 49 
Let us now weigh, without n the ad- 


vantages and the evils which may he attributed to 
it, and the reſult of this enquiry in be to con- 


is true, that ſevere cold has its f inconveniencies 


water free zes to ſuch a depth, that it is impoſſi- 


ble to make uſe of the ſprings. The fiſh die in 


the ponds. The rivers are covered with flakes of 
ice, which ſometimes overflow and make great 
ravages. The water-mills are ſtopped, which 
ſoon produces a general want of. bread. The wood 
for firing fails, or, at leaſt, becomes very dear. 
Vegetables ſuffer in many ways. The winter ſeeds 
freeze, if they are not covered. The trees and 
plants die. Several animals ſink through cold 


life, is often expoſed to danger from it. Theſe 
are ſome of the moſt ſtriking evils which the ſe- 
verity of the ſeaſon can occaſion ? But how many 
winters do we paſs without them? And though 
even.ſome ani ſhould fink under it, and ſome X 


pariſon of the adyantages we draw from it. Let 
us be more circumſpect in the judgment we form | 
of the ways of God. Knowing fo little the con- 
nection between the things of this. world; not 


R 8 


3 JANUARY XVI. 
chain of cauſes and effects; how ſhould we be ca- 
pable of judging what is advantageous or hurtfu! 
in nature? And would it not be totally unjuſt and 
unreaſonable, that a partial evil ſhould lead us to 
blame the whole? Let us confeſs our ignorance, 
and ſtrengthen ourſelves in the comfortable per- 
ſuaſion, that there is much more good than evil in 
the world; with more cauſe for content, than 
ſubjects for affliction. And let us be certain 
hat many things which our ſelf-intereſt makes us 
conſider as hurtfu , contribute to the general 
good. With this manner of thinking, we ſhall 
be calm in the midſt of all events; and, whate- 
ver be our fate, we ſhall never ceaſe o bleſs our 
wite and berieficent Cer LE 8 
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"aw — 0 or Naruxz DURING e 
- wm winter ew are days of reſt to nature In 
the preceding months, ſhe employed herſelf in 
fulfilling the deſigns of the Creator, by labouring 
in the fervice of his creatures. How rich was the 
_ ſpring in bloſſoms ! How many feeds it opened! 
and what abundance of fruit the ſummer has ri- 


pened for us to gather it autumn! Each month 


x 
* 5 , 


5 JANUARY | W.,. „ 
each day, we receive ſome preſents from nature, HF 


Is there a ſingle inſtant in which ſhe has not pleaſed "= | | | 
our ſight, delighted eur ſmell, or indulged out f 


taſte; and has ſhe not often ſatisfied them all at 
the ſame time ? Like a good mother of a. family, | 5 
ſhe employed herſelf from the morning to the 
evening of- the year, in procuring for us, her fa- 
yourites, the neceſſaries, conveniencies, and ſweets ; 
of life. Cloathing, food, amuſement, all has © 
been drawn from her maternal boſom. It is for 
us he has cauſed the graſs to grow; that the has 
loaded the trees with | bloſſoms, with leaves, and 
with fruit. It is for us the has covered the mea- 
dows with corn. For us, the vine bears its invi- 
gorating fruit. For us, the creation is adorned 
with a thouſand charms. Tired of ſo many cares, 
nature now reſts; but It is only to collect new. 
force, to be employed again for the good of the 
world. However, even this reſt, which nature 
enjoys in winter, is a fecret activity, preparing in 
ſilence a new creation. Already, the neceſſary 
diſpoſitions are making, that the deſerted earth _ - |} 
may recover, at the end of a few months, the "IM 
children the has leſt. Already, the corn ſhoots, _ 
which is to ſerve us for food. Already, the fibres | 
of plants inſenſibly open, which are to adorn our 
gardens. and fields. Here again, O beneficent 
Creator, enn thy power * n The 
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"I JANUARY XVII. 


repoſe which nature takes, is not leſs intereſting | 
to us, nor leſs worthy of entering into the plan 
of thy wiſe Providence, than the activity ſhe 
ſhews in ſpring and ſummer. Thou haſt com- 
bined the ſeveral revolutions of the earth: Thou 


haſt formed the moſt intimate connection between 


them ; and equally divided its reſt and labour. Tt 


has been thy will that each ſun ſhould vary the 


ſcenes of nature, in the time and manner moſt 
proper for the perfection of the whole. If 1 have 
been ſo ſenſeleſs as to blame any thing in the go- 
vernment of this world, pardon, O my God, my te- 


merity. I diſcover, and am more and more con- 
vinced, that all the plans of thy providence, how- 


ever extraordinary they may appear to my weak 


| reaſon, are full of wiſdom and goodneſs. . At 


preſent that I ſee the earth covered with a mantle 
of ſnow, which keeps it warm, I will reflect on 


the good that reſults from it: Lord, it is thou, 
who, in granting reſt to the earth, enriches man 


with a thouſand bleſſings. And for me alſo there 
will come a day of reſt, from all trouble, ſorrow, | 
or cares. Thou haſt wiſely ordained the time 1 
ſhould devote to activity. It is now the fpring 
and ſummer of my life, which muſt be employed 
in the ſervice. of our-fellow-creatures. The au- 
tumn will ſoon come. Grant that 1 may then ; 


| reſemble one of thoſe fruitful trees, which pours 


upon us fruit 1 in abundance. 


JANUARY. XVII. 63 


. the repoſe that I can 15 40 to my- 
| ſelf here is little elſe but a preparation for new 
troubles. In that which awaits me in the grave, 
and in the boſom of eternity, I ſhall enjoy an un- 
interrupted repoſe : There, the reme mbrance of 
the ſorrows and afflictions, which I ſhall have 
ſuffered here, will fill my heart with inexpreſſible 


joy. In the firm hope of that repoſe, which is re- 


ſerved for me, grant that I may apply myſelf with 

zeal to the fulfilling the duties'to which I am cal- 
led, and devote my powers to the glory of God, 
and the good. of my fellow-creatures. f 
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Ta LAPLANDERS. 


Br BEGIN 1 . with A © melt ſenſe of 
gratitude towards my Creator, and of pity for thoſe 
of my fellow - creatures to whom Nature has more 
ſparingly pony her bleſſings. I fix my eyes 
now on the Laplanders, and the inhabitants of the 
lands neareſt the Arctic pole: Mortals, whoſe 
taſte and manner of living, when compared with 


of a chain of mountains covered with ſnow and 
ice, which. does not melt even in ſummer; and 
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ours, are not the happieſt. Their country is formed 
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5 JANUARY xvi. 


where the chain is interrupted, is full of bogs and 


marſhes. A deep ſnow overwhelms the vallies, 
and covers the little hills. Winter is felt during 
the greateſt part of the year. The nights are 
long; and the days give but a dim light. The 
inhabitants ſeek ſhelter from the cold in tents.— 
They fix their fire-place in the middle of them, 


and ſurround them with ſtones. The ſmoke goes - 
out at a hole, which alſo ſerves them for a window. 


- — There they faſten iron chains, to which t 
nang the cauldrons, in which they dreſs their 


and melt the ice for drink. The infide of ws - 


tent is furniſhed with furs, which preſerve them 
from the wind; and they lie on ſkins of animals 
ſpread upon the ground. It is in ſuch habita- 
tions that they paſs their Winter. Six months 
in the year are to them perpetual night, during 
which they hear nothing round them but ihe whiſt- 
ling of the winds, and the howling of the wolves, 


who are running every where in {earch of their 


prey. How could we bear the climate and; way 
of life of thoſe people ? How much we ſhould 
think - ourſelves to be pitied, if we had nothing be- 
fore our eyes but an immenſe extent of ice, and 
whole deſarts covered with ſnow; the abſence of 
the ſun ſtill making the cold more inſupportable? 
and if, inſtead of a convenient dwelling we had 
only moveable tents made of ſkins; and no other 
reſource for our ts but in painful and 


2 


JANUARY XVII. 5s 


dangerous hunting for it? If we were deprived 
both of the pleaſures which the arts produce, and 
the mm of our fellow- etre to e 
8 life, 
Are not theſe 1 proper to 1 us oh- 
: hook the many advantages of our climate, ſolittle 
attended to? Ought it not to animate us to bleſs 
divine Providence, for delivering us from ſuch 
diſtreſſes and inconveniencies, and for diſtinguiſh- 
ing us by a thouſand advantages? Ves: Let us 
ever bleſs that wiſe Providence: And when we 
feel the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, let us return thanks, 8 
that the cold is ſo moderate where we dwell, and 
that we have ſuch numerous ways of guarding 
| againſtit. Let us alſo bleſs the Almighty Ruler 
of the. univerſe, . by granting us, in the midſt vf 2 
the deſolate image which Winter preſents, the de- 
lightful proſpect of Spring, the very idea of which 
comforts and enables us to ſupport the, Ld 
evil. 
But is he 3 of 1 8 countries 
fo unhappy as we imagine? It is true that he 
wanders painfully through rough vallies and un- 
beaten roads, and that be is expoſed to the incle- 
mency of the ſeaſons. But his hardy body is able 
to bear fatigue. The Laplander is poor, and 
deprived of all the conveniencies of life; but 
is he not wah in knowing no other wants than 
| 5 4 
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56 JANUAR XVII. 

thoſe which he can eafily ſatisfy ? He is deprived 
for ſeveral months of the light of the ſan. "But 
to make the darkneſs of night ſupportable, the 


moon, and the Aurora Borealis come to light his 
horizon. Even the ſnow and ice in which he is 


buried, does not make him unhappy. Education 
and cuſtom arm him againſt the ſederity of his 
climate. The hardy life he leads enables him to 
brave the cold: And for the particular wants 


which are indeſpenſible to him, Nature has made 


it eaſy for him to obtain them. She has pointed 
out to him animals, whoſe fur ſaves him from the 
ſharpneſs of the air. She has given him the Rein- 
deer, which furniſhes him, at once, with his tent, 
his dreſs, his bed, his food, and his drink ; with 
which he undertakes long journies, and which, 
in a word, ſupplies almoſt all his wants, and the 


of it is no expence or trouble to him. 
idſt of all the miſery'of their condi- 
r mortals had a more perfect know- 


tion, theſe 


ledge of God, a knowledge ſuch as revelation gives 


us; if leſs ſavage and inſenſible, they could dray 


from friendſhip thoſe ſweets which improve life; 
if it were poſſible, I ſay, to join theſe precious 
advantages to the tranquility of mind which 
forms their character, thoſe ſuppoſed unhappy 
people, whoſe kind of life frightens our depraved 
imaginations, would not be ſo much to be pitied 


as we think. And if it is true that the idea we 


FANUARY XX. 57 
form of happineſs depends more in opinion than 


on reaſon; if it is true alſo that real happinels is 
not fixed to particular people, or particular cli- 
mates; I and that, with the neceffaries of life and 
peace of mind, one may be happy in every corner 
of the earth, has not one a right to alk, ene the 
Taran w warits to o make him happy'® 5 e 
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_ limited the human mind may "ds; 
however incapable it is of ſearching to the bottom 


the Creator executed in forming . our globe, we 
may, notwithſtanding, by the uſe of our ſenſes, 


mire the Divine wiſdom. To convince us of it, we 
need only reflect on the form of the earth. It is 


with what view did the Creator chuſe that 

form? In order that it ſhould be inhabited, over 

the whole ſurface, by living creatures. God would 

not have accompliſhed this purpoſe,” if the inha- 

bitants of the earth had nor every where found 

ſufficient light and heat; if water had not been 
© 5 : 


of, or even conceiving the whole of the plan that 


. and the faculties with which we are endowed; diſ- 
cover ſufficient to make us acknowledge and ad- 


known to be almoſt in ſhape like a ball. And, | 
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eaſily. "AS; in all parts of it; and, if the circula» 


tion of wind had met with obſtacles any where, 


The earth could not have ; any form more proper 
to prevent theſe inconveniencies. This round 


form admits. light and heat, (thoſe two things ſo 
neceſſary to life) all over our globe. Without this 


form, the revolutions of the day and night, die 


changes in the Ae of the air, cold, heat, 
moiſture, or 8, could not have taken place. 


If our earth had been ſquare; if it had been conic, 


or an hexagon, or any other angular form, what 


would have deen the conſequence? A great part, 


and even the greateſt part of this earth, would 


have been drowned, whilſt. the zeſt would have 


languiſhed with drought : Some of our countries 


would have been deprived of the wholeſome cir- 
culation of wind, whilſt others would have been 
torn to pieces with continual ſtorms. When I 
reflect on the enormous maſs which compoſes our 


globe, al have new reaſon to admire the Supreme 


Wiſdom, If the earth was ſofter or more ſpungy 
than it is, men and animals would ſink into it. 
Ik it was harder, more compact, and leſs pene- 


trable than 8 it would reſiſt the toil of the la · 


bourer, and would be incapable of producing and 
_nouriſhing that multitude of plants, herbs, roots, 


and flowers, which now ſpring out of its boſom. 
Our globe is formed of regular and diſtin ſtrata; 


dome of different fancy, others of eve ral metals 


* 


* 
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and minerals. The numerous advantages which 
reſult from them, particularly in favour of man- 
kind, are evident to all the world. Where ſhould 
vue have ſweet water, fo neceſfary to life, if it was 
not purified, and in a manner filtered, by the 
ftrata-of gravel which are ſunk a great depth in 
the earth? The ſurface of the globe offers a va- 
ried proſpect; an admirable mixture of plains and 
yallies, of little hills and mountains. Who is 
there that does not ſee clearly the wife purpoſes of 
the Author of nature, in thus diverſifying this ſfur- 
face? How much beauty the earth would loſe, if 
it was an even plain! Beſides, how favourable is 
this variety of valley and mountain to the health of 
living creatures! How much more convenient to 
lodge ſo many creatures of different ſorts! How, 
much more proper to produce the various ſpecies 
of plants and vegetables! If there were no hills, 
the earth would be leſs propled with- men and ani- 
mals: We ſhould have fewer plants, fewer ſim- 
ples and trees: We ſhould be totally deprived of 
metals and minerals: The vapourg could not be 
condenſed, and we ſhould” have either, ſprings 
nor rivers. | 

Who can help 5 g that the whole 
pin of the earth, its form, its exterior. and inte- 
rior conſtruction, are regulated according to the 
wiſeſt laws, which all combine towards the a 
fure and . of living creatures}. 

C 6 a 
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Wl - Supreme Author of Nature thou haſt ordered 
every thing on earth with wiſdom! Wherever I 8 
ti turn my eyes; whether I examine the ſurface, 
whether I penetrate into the interior ſtructure of 


i the globe thqu haſt appointed me to inhabit, I 
1 every where diſcover marks of ane . 
g Aud JONI oe . 
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| SnoRT eee oN THE Works OF Gon. 
DRAWN FROM THE HoLy SCRIPTURES. 3 


ii 709 Pe ends unto tis ſtand ſtill, and con- 
« ſider the wondrous works of God *,” He 
4 hath eſtabliſhed the world by bis wiſdom, and 
T hath ſtretched out the heavens by his diſcretion ; ; 
| 6 for he is the former of all things +.” 
wh - And God ſaid, Let there be light, and there 
| « was light. And God faw the light that it was 
« good; and God divided the light from the dark- 
« neſs; And God called the light Day, and the 
«. darkneſs he called Night f.“ Thou, even 
« thou, art Lord alone: Thou haſt made the 
« heaven, the heaven of heavens, with all their 
« hoſt: the earth, and all things that are therein ; 
we 175 ſeas, and all that is therein ; ; and thou pre- 


— 


— 
— 
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5 ſerveſt them all: and the hoſt of Re wor- 
+ * ſhippeth thee®.” O Lord my God, thou art 
become exceeding glorious: Thou art cloathed 
«© with majeſty and honour. Thou covereſt thy- 
« ſelf with light as with a garment, and ſpreadeſt 
“ out the heavens like a curtain: Who layeth 
© the beams of his chambers in the waters: Who 
„% maketh the clouds his chariots: Who walketh 
eon the wings of the wind. Who maketh his 
<< angels ſpirits, his miniſters a flaming fire. Who 
« laid the foundations of the earth, that it ſhould 
« not be removed for ever. Thou coveredſt it 
« with the deep, as with a garment * The waters 
& ſtood above the mountains.“ « Heftretcheth 
« out the north over the empty ſpace, and hang- 
% eth the earth upon nothing. He bindeth up 
« the waters in his thick cloud, and the cloud is 
4 not rent under them. He divideth the ſea with 
„his power; and by his underſtanding, he mit- 
« eth through the proudf}.”” For he maketh 
„ {mall the drops of water: They pour down rain 
« according to the vapour thereof; which the 
« clouds drop, and diſtil upon man abundantly. 
4 Alfo, can any underſtand the ſpreadings of the 
<« clouds, or the noiſe. of his tabernacle ? Behold 
« he ſpreadeth his _ upon. it, and covereth the 
6 Ana of the feaſ.?*- ©: It is 1 5 n as 


fer. ix. 6. + Pal: Cive 15 7. L Job xvi, 7, 25 12g 
. Job XXXvi. 275 &c. 
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&« from a chrone, that he ſometimes judgeth the” 

+: people, and ſometimes: ſcattereth abundance on 
i the earth.. God thundereth marvellouſly 
40 with his voice; great things doth he, which 


e e cannot comprehend. For he faith to the 
* ſnow, Be thou on the earth; likewiſe, to the 


&« {mall rain, and to the great rain of his ſtrength. 


Out of the ſouth cometh the whirlwind, and 
cold out of the north, By the breath of God 
4 froſt is given; and, the breadth of the waters 
1 is ſtraitened. Alſo; by watering, he wearieth 


« the thick cloud: He ſcattereth his bright cloud; 
« and, it is turned round about by his counſels, 
« that he may do whatſoever he commandeth 


them upon the face of the earth. He cauſeth | 
„ it to come, whether for correction, or ane f- 


« fed of his favour and mercy towards man.“ 
« God is wiſe in heart, and mighty in ſtrength: 
*« Who: hath hardened himſelf againſt bim, and 


„ hath proſpered? Who removed the mountains, 
and they know not: who overturneth them in 


his anger: Who ſhaketh the earth out of her 
place, and the pillars thereof tremble: who 


1 commandeth the ſun, and it riſeth not, and 
4 ſealeth up the ſtars; who alone ſpreadeth out 


the heavens, and treadeth upon the waves of 
the ſea; who maketh Arcturus, Orion, and the 
« Pleiades, and the chambers of the ſouth; who | 


1 Job xxxvii. 5, &c. 8 f 


K, I 
5, doth great things paſt finding aut; yea, and 
„ wonders. without number“. Thou didſt 
& cleave. the fountain and the good: Thou driedft 
up. mighty rivers. The day is thine 3 the night 
o alſo is thine ; thou haſt; prepared the light and 
e the ſun; thou haſt ſet all the borders of the 
earth; thou haſt made Summer and Winter . 88 
He cauſed an eaſt wind to blow in the heaven; 
« and, by his power, he brought in the ſouth 
« wind.” He watereth the hills from his cham- 
« bers. The earth is ſatisfied with the fruit of 
« his works. He cauſeth the graſs to grow for 
« the cattle, and herb for the ſervice , of man, 
that he may bring forth food out of the earth. 
„He giveth to the beaſt his food, and to the 
young ravens which cry ||.'? The eyes of all 
«© wait upon thee, and thou giveſt them their meat 
in due ſeaſon . Thus ſaith the Lord thy Re- 
< deemer, and he that formed thee. from the 
« womb, I am the Lord that maketh all things, 
x that . ſtretcheth forth the heavens alone, that 
* ſpreadeth abroad the earth by myſelf **.) Fer 
„ thus faith the Lord that created the heavens, - 
God himſelf that formed the earth and made 
it: He hath eſtabliſhed it, he created it not in 
* yain, he formed it to be inhabited, I am. the 

Job ix. 4, Ke. + Pfal. Ixxiv. 15, 40. 4 Ptu. iw. 16. 

Fial. civ. 23, 24+ fl Pal. cxltB FX 8 Pin. og * 
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* Lord and there is none elſe *.“ <6 Remember the 
the former things of old, for I am God; and 
'« there is none elſe; I am God, and there is 
none like me f.“ * I form the light, and 
1 create darkneſs ; 'T the Lord . all theſe 
4 things. 0-423 


= Iſaiah xiv. 28. + lala zlvi «0 1 Iſaiah xlv. 7. | 
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Wonprxs 'OF THE Human Vorce. 


Taz human voice is the greateſt mater pigs of 
che Creator. Whether we confider its principle, 
its variations, or its organs, it is impoſſible to fa- 
thom its admirable mechaniſm. Let us now try 


to reflect ſilently upon it. What is it that en- 


ables us to utter ſounds? That fagulty depends on 
the conſtruction of the windpipe. The little open- 
ing which is in it, occaſions a found, when the 
air we have breathed is expelled with quickneſs. 
The windpipe is compoſed of cireular griſtles 
which are held together by an elaſtic membrane. 
At the entrance is a little lid, which opens to let 
the air out from that paſſage. It opens more 6r 
leſs to modify and multiply the tones of the voice, 
and it cloſes when we ſwallow, in order to keep 
: out the. food, which muſt paſs over it, in its way 


\ 


cothers; alſo that a man is able to produce 2400 


ear. However, in regard to theſe properties, though 


That we can compreſs the air, and modify the 


__ 


palate, the teeth, a 3 contribute dane to 12 
operation. . Heſs | e £4 


When we pronounce the letter a, the ſound: is 


man mouth is formed different from that of any - 
animal. Even thoſe birds, who learn to imitate 
the human voice, can never diſtinctly pronounce 
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to the ſtomach. Experience tells us, that the ex- 
tent of the human voice is twelve full tones. To 
produce this variety, then, it was neceſſary that 
the windpipe ſhould be divided into twelve equal 
parts. And, as its two ſides, when ſtretched, are 
diſtant from each other the tenth part of an inch, 
one may calculate from thence, that each tone of 
the voice may be ſubdivided into an hundred 


different tones which may all be diſtinguiſhed by 


ſo ſurpriſing, we have few advantages over the ani - 
mals. But the prerogative of man conſiſts in this, 


voice, ſo as to pronounce letters and words. The 
Let us dwell on 05 manner in which we utter 
the five vowels, which have only a ſimple ſound. 


quite different from that of e, i, o, 1; though it 
was to be pronounced with the ſame tone. The 


reaſon of this difference is one amongſt the number = 


of the impenetrable myſteries of nature. To pro- 
nounce the five vowels, the mouth muſt be more 
or leſs opened ; and, for this purpoſe, the hu- 


if we could not pour out our hearts into the ba- 
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the uren vowels; and this is what makes the 
imitation ſo imperfect. As to the pronounciation 


of conſonants, three of our organs contribute to 
it; particularly the lips, the tongue, and the pa- 
late. The noſe alſo has its ſhare. Try to ſtop it, 


and certain letters cannot be pronounced but in an 


unintelligible manner. One thing which proves 


the organization which enables us to pronounce 


words particularly wonderful, is, that no human 


art has ever been able to imitate it by any machine. 


Song, indeed, has been imitated; but not the ar- 


ticulation of ſounds, or the pronounciation of dif- 
ferent vowels. In ſrveral organs there is a ſtop 


called the human voice: but it produces no tones 


except ſuch as reſemble the diptl ongs ai or ae. 


” And all the efforts of art annot arrixe at imitating 
done A w_ of than which we en ſo 


4 5 eee ie uus 3 to o rebect 


en, and to: praiſe the ineffable wiſdom and good- 
neſs which God ſhews in the formation of each 


part of our bodies! And may theſe. refleftions 
make us ſenſible of the value of the gift of ſpeech, 


which ſo advantageouſly diſtinguiſhes us from every 
animal. How melancholy would the fociety of 
mankind. be, and how much would the happineſs 


of it be diminiſhed, if we had not the faculty of 
communicating our thoughts by converſation; and 


— 


* 
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ſom of 2 friend! Let us make uſe of this precious 

gift, ſince it is the intention of our. Creator: But 
let it be to glorify the Supreme Being, to edify, 0 
inſtru, to \& n our fellow- creatures. 


$37 
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opportunity to improve their minds, will gladly 


_ be reminded of che obligation they are under f 


employing even their Winter days, ſo as to become 


days of comfort to their ſouls. It is eaſy to prove, 
how agreeable as well as advantageous, this duty 
may be made, How perfect would our piety! be- 
come, if each change, each new appearance of 


nature led us to trace it up to God, whoſe glory 
is as manifeſt in Winter as in any other ſeaſon. 
When we behold the earth covered with ſnow, 


the rivers loaded with ice, the trees ſtripped of 
their leaves, all Nature barren and deſart, let us 


reflect on the Creator's views in thus ordaining it. 
With a little attention, we ſhall at leaſt diſcoyer, 
that every thing is planned with wiſdom, and that 


all the laws of Providence combine for the general 
good. If, from the weakneſs and limits of our 
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underſtanding, we can only take in the ſmalle: 
part of God's defigns, it is enough for us to know - 
that the ice, the ſnow, and all the phenomena of 

| Winter, ſerve, in the plan of Supreme Wiſdom, to 
make the earth fruitful, and to prepare bleſſings 
for its inhabitants. How many objects are there 
for edifying reflections! We fee the ſnow diſſolve, 
and the ice melt in a moment ; and,” behold how 
rapidly the days paſs away | Ought not this to re- p 
mind us of the frailty of our exiſtence here? We 
inhabit a warm room, and have all the neceſſaries 
of life. Ought not theſe enjoyments to make us 
conſider our poor fellow- creatures, who have. nei- 
ther food, fire, nor raiment ? The ſhort ſpace be- 

. tween day and night ought naturally to lead us to 
reflect on the ſhort duration of life, and the im- 
portance of redeeming the time, and making uſe of 
every hour. We ſee numbers imprudently ex- 
poſing themſelves on the ice. Does it not remind 
us of the levity and thoughtleſſneſs of thoſe mor- 
tals, who give themſelves up to the pleaſures of 
the world ? How many other objects at this ſeaſon 
may furniſn us ſubject for reflections of this ſort, 
which muſt have a good effect upon the mind. If 
we endeavour, not only to employ the mind, but 
to mend the heart, all theſe objects may ſerve for 
chat purpoſe: and we ſhall rejoice in every good 
thought, pious reſolution, or comfortable image 
they awaken in our ſouls. Let us imitate the bee; 
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Follow our inclination, and yet chuſe the fineſt 
flower. To a well-diſpoſed mind the mdſt barren 
field is ſtill rich in ſweets. We may expect the 
greateſt advantages from thus filling our time. It 15 
enables us to conquer ſenſuality, and to govern out 
hearts, .which.are ſo diſpoſed to go aſtray. We 

need not have - recourſe to turbulent pleaſures in 
order to baniſh ennui. When others ſeek diſſipa- 

tion. in worldly follies, we ſhall, find much nobler x 
and more laſting - enjoynjents in contemplating tlje 
works of God, either in ſolitude or in a choſen ſo- 
ciety of virtuous friends. For nothing can inſpire 
a ſweeter, purer ſatisfaction, than the raiſing one's 
heart above terreſtrial objects, and partaking of that 
vhich employs the angels and the elect in heaven. 
| What rapture to find God every where : To diſ- 
cover in the flake of ſnow, as well as in the flower 
of the Spring ; in the cold Winter, as well as in 
the heat of -Summer, the goodneſs and wiſdom of 
the Almighty Creator ! And this'rapture, which 
far ſurpaſſes all the pleaſures of the world, we ſhall 
experience, if we learn he habit of n 
pon it. 
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„ long Winter nights are the occaſion Ry 


terror and uneaſineſs to a number of people, be- 


Cauſe they are tormented with the ridiculous appre- 


henſion of ſpectres. This ſuperſtitious fear was 


more pardonable in the time of our anceſtors, as 
they had not ſuch clear ideas of the nature of ſpi- 
Tits, and as it was then favoured by religion itſelf. 


But there is reaſon to be ſurpriſed, that, in an age 


Jo enlightened as ours, ſuch ideas and ſuch fears 


can exiſt, It ſhows how ingenious man is to raiſe 
imaginary monſters, and to torment himſelf, Ts 
it not enough that he ſhould, from time to time, 
feel real evils, he can alſo create to himſelf fancied + 
evils, and become unhappy becauſe he thinks him- 
felf ſo. How is a miſer tormented with the fear 
of robbers! the miſanthrope, from his diſtruſt of 
thoſe about him! 'the diſcontented man, from his 
anxiety for what may happen! Let us learn from 
hence to know the nature of the human heart, and 
to feel the neceſſity of watching over our imagina- 


tions. If it deceives us in the night, by preſenting 
to us frightful phantoms, it often in the day time 


produces illuſions, by painting vice to us under at- 


tractive forms. Let us be as ready to avoid all 
temptations to evil, as we are to fly from the 


\ 5 8 
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timid and featful. From whence comes it, that 


this chimerical fear takes ſuch a ſtrong poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſome people, who are not in the leaſt 
affected by much more alarming circumſtances?: 
The fear of a ſingle ſpirit makes us ſhudder, whilſt 


the certainty of being one day tranſported-into a 
world of -incorporeal beings, makes no impreſſion 
on our minds. Still more, though we know that 


every ſtep draws us nearer the preſence of the eter- 


nal and infinite Spirit, we feel no apprehenſions 


about it. If a dead perſon was to appear to us at 


midnight, and declare to us that we ſhould ſoon 
join him, the moſt intrepid man would be filled 
with fright and terror; he would make ſerious re- 
flections upon the event, and would wait the iſſus 


with anxiety. But why are we ſo inattentive to 
the voice of God, which cries aloud, Prepare, O 


Iſrael, to meet thy God! How iriconſiſtent to reſt 


in ſecurity, when it would be prudent to frar; and 


to tremble when there is nothing to dread. 3 
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apparition of a ſpectre; but in the former in": 
ſtance man is bold and raſh, and in the latter 
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By . FAO a Lietle deep into che nth, A tas 
degree of cold is felt than on the ſurface : becauſe 


_ the latter i is heated by the fun. From thence it is, 


that the inhabitants of hot countries can preſerve 
ice to cool their drink the whole year. But if they 
dig fifty or ſixty feet deep, the heat increaſes ſen- 


ſibly, and, if it is ſtill #greater depth, it becomes 


ſo cloſe, that it ſtops reſpiration, and puts out a 
candle. It is not eaſy to determine the cauſe of 


this heat. Thoſe who admit that there are con- 
cealed fires in every place -under the earth, ap- 
' proach, perhaps, the neareſt to the truth. But 
How this fire, ſo cloſely confined, can burn; what 
the ſubſtance is that feeds it, or how it can be 


burned without conſuming, is what cannot be de- 


termined with certainty. There are phenomena 


on our globe, which prove the exiſtence of ſubter- 


raneous fires in a very formidable manner. From 


time to time there are terrible eruptions of fire. 
The two moſt remarkable mountains which pro- 
duce ſuch, are Etna in Sicily, and Veſuvius in the 
kingdom of Naples. The accounts given of theſe 
two volcanos are frightful. Sometimes a black 
vapour only riſes out of them; at other times a 


* ” 
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| hollow roaring is heard; all at once it is followed 
by thunder and lightning, attended by an earth- 
quake. Then the vapour clears up, and becomes 
luminous. Stones fly out with violence, and fall 
again into the gulph from whence they came. 
Sometimes theſe eruptions are ſo violent, that large 
pieces of rock are hurled into the air, and turn 
round as ſwiftly as a foot-ball. The force: of the 
interior air of theſe mountains is ſo prodigious, 
that, in the laſt century, pieces of rocks weighing 
three hundred pounds were thrown” into the air, 
and fell again at the diſtance of three miles. How- 
ever, even theſe eruptions are not the worſt; for, 
at certain times, the vitrified entrails of the earth 
boil up, and rife till their formidable foaming 
runs over at the outſide, and flows for the ſpace 
of ſeveral miles through the neighbouring fields, 
where it ſwallows up every thing in its paſſage, 
Then the torrent of fire laſts for ſeveral days.” One 
wave rolls over another, till it reaches the ſea. 
And even here its violence is ſuch; that it conti- 
nues to flow for ſome time without being extin- 
guiſhed in the waters of the ocean. Who can 
think without terror of the diſaſters which ſuch 
eruptions occaſion? Whole farms and villages, 
with their fertile plantations are ſwallowed up. 
The meadows are conſumed. The olive trees and 
vines entirely deſtroyed. We are told, that in 
one of the eruptions of Ætna, the torrent of burn- 
Vox. D | 
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ing lava ſpread itſelf over fourteen cities; and that 
the roaring within the mountain was heard at 
twenty miles diſtance. 

Bat: wherefore, theſe volcanoes, which ſpread 
ſuch terror and devaſtation on the earth? Why 
has the Lord created them? Why, inſtead of 
putting bounds to their fury, has he permitted 
them thus to diſtreſs his creatures? Who then 
am I to dare to aſk ſuch queſtions ! Have I a right 
to demand an account of the plans formed by Su- 
preme wiſdom ? The exiſtence of thoſe volcanoes 
cannot be the work of chance; and I ought to ccn- 
clude, that the Creator has wiſe reaſons for order- 
ing ſuch to be. Beſides, even in this, I find the 
beneficent hand which provides for the welfare 
of mankind. Whatever miſchiefs theſe eruptions 
occaſion, it is nothing. in compariſon of the advan- 
tage they are (on the whole) to our globe. The 
boſom of the earth being full of fire, it was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that there ſhould be volcanoes, be- 
cauſe they are the vents by which the force of the 
dreadful element is broken and weakened. And 
though the countries where the ſubtetraneous 
fires: collect in greateſt quantities, are ſubje& to 
earthquakes, they would be ſtill more violent, if : 
theſe volcanoes did not exiſt. Italy would not be 
ſuch a fertile country, if, now and then the fire 
which the carth contains had. not found a vent in 
thoſe mountains. And after all, who knows it 
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theſe frightful phenomena may not produce ſeveral 
other advantages concealed from us, and if the in - 
fluence of them may not extend over the whole 
globe? At leaſt, this is enough to convince us, that 
they contribute to fulfil the deſigns of our divine 
Author, ſo full of wiſdom and goodneſs. And if 
there ſtill remains things to us obſcure and impe- 
netrable, let us put our hands to our mouths, and 
ſay, Lord, thy judgments are right and equitable, - 
and thy ways impoſſible to diſcover : But who 
would not fear thee, O God of Heme: who doth _ 
ſuch terrible things!“ 
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T nIS extraordinary ſtar borrows its name from 
the vapour with which it is ſurrounded, and isun- 
doubtedly one of the number of celeſtial bodies 
that belong to the ſyſtem of our world. It moves 
round the ſun, as well as the other planets ; but it 
differs from all of them, by a motion peculiar to 
itſelf, by its orbit, and by its form. Seen through 
a teleſcope, it appears full of ſpots and uneven ; 

but the miſt which ſurrounds it often conceals the 
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figure of it. The ſize of comets differ frequently. 
Some are ſcarce equal to ſtars of the third and 
fourth claſs. Others, on the contrary, are larger 
than ſtars of the firſt magnitude. In the middle 
of it there appears à very thick nucleus, which 
ſometimes ſeparates, and becomes like the edge of 
the diſk. Its form is not always perfectly round; 
nor is the light of it always equally ſtrong and 
brilliant. Its tail, or beams, always oppoſite to 
the ſun, are of ſo thin and tranſparent a ſubſtance, 
that the fixed ſtars may be ſeen through them. 
Theſe beams extend ſometimes from the horizon 
almoſt to the zenith, which gives to the whole ſtar 
an appearance of great diſtinction. The farther 
the tail is from the comet, the more it enlarges, 
and its light decreaſes in proportion as its ſize in- 
creaſes. Sometimes it ſeparates into ſeveral divi- 
fions of rays. This is part of the reſult of ſome 
exact obſervations made by aſtronomers ; but un- 
doubtedly, it is the leaſt important of what ſhould 
be known, in order to have a perfect knowledge of 
all that relates to .thoſe celeſtial bodies, many of 
which are out of the reach of our ſight. Is the 
comet a watery planet, or a burning globe? This 
| is what cannot be determined with any certainty, 
nor can the following queſtions be anſwered in a 
ſatisfactory manner. 5 

Is that globe inhabited, which, ſometimes near 
the ſun, endures. all its burning heat, and, at other 
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times, going out of the line of the ſpheres, plunges 
into total darkneſs, where it ſeems as if the rays of 
the ſun could never penetrate? Or elſe, has the 
Judge of the Univerſe deſigned it for the punith- 
ment of his creatures? Its coarſe ſurface, expoſed 
by turns to the moſt violent extremes of heat and 
cold, is it the abode of perverſe beings reprobated 
by him? Poſſibly, theſe wandering bodies may 
one day ſerve to divert the courſe of the planets ; 
and by that means become. the cauſe of their de- 
ſtruction. Or are they {till deſarts, void and ſhape- 
leſs, as the earth was before the Creator made' it. 
habitable and fertile? And will not the fate of co- 
mets be determined till our globe ſhall be no 
more? The impoſſibility of our reſolving theſe 
queſtions ought to convince us that the human 
knowledge is very limited. Men, however, often 
loſe ſight of this truth : For, if it was preſent to: 
their minds, the appearance of a comet would not 
raiſe a thouſand vain conjectures, which fo il 
agree with the limits of our underſtanding. Several 
conſider a comet as the fore-runner of the judg- 
ments of heaven. Some read in them the fate of a 
nation, and the fall of Empires. With others 
they are preſages of war, of the plague, or of in- 
undations ; in a word, of the moſt dreadful cala- 
mities. Theſe ſuperſtitious people do not know, | 
that a comet is a very natural appearance, the re- 
turn of which can be exactly calculated ; ny con- 
D 3 
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ſequently cannot, in any reſpect, interrupt the or- 
dinary courſe of things. They do not conſider, 
that this ſtar, as well as the planets, muſt have a 
deſign of very different importance from that which 
ſuperſtition gives to it. What | could ſupreme 
Wiſdom place thoſe prodigious bodies in the ſky, 
merely to announce to a ſmall number of living: 
creatures the fate that awaits them ! 

May the comet (when overleaping the imabenſs 
ſpace, which now ſeparates it from our ſight, it 
returns again) may it be to me, not a meſſenger of 
misfortune, but the herald of the majeſty of God. 
I will adore the ſupreme Being who preſcribes to it 
its courfe ; who conducts it through immeaſurable 
ethereal ſpace; and orders it ſometimes to approach 
the ſun, and ſometimes to remove to the fartheſt 
limits of the planetary e 5 
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SNOW. 
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8 on 8 the title of this ales: 
tion, ſome may aſk if it is worth while examining. 
into the cauſe of ſo common a phenomenon of na- 
ture. My deſign, notwithſtanding, is to awaken 
attention to this wonder; and to ſhew, that the 
formation of ſnow has ſufficient charms for a re- 


flecting mind. 
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Snow conſiſts of watery particles, which are 


frozen in the air. A frozen piece of water becomes 


ice. Snow differs from this only, in the water of 
the ice freezing, when it is of its uſual thickneſs; 
and the water of the ſnow, when its particles are 
ſtill ſeparate, or reduced to vapour. Experiments 
have been made, which prove that ſnow is twenty- 
four times lighter than water; and, chat it fills up 


ten or twelve times more ſpace, at the moment of 


falling, than the water produced from it when 


melted ; which could not be the caſe, if the ſnow 


was not a water extremely rarified. But ſnow: is 
not mere water, for the conſtruction of its particles, 
and the effects it produces, are different from that 


of water and ice. In this reſpect, the manner in 


which the ſnow forms itſelf has en ww 
markable in it. | 

When particles of vapour colleced wither 
freeze in the atmoſphere, the ſaltpetre diſperſed 
in the air comes and unites with it in the form of 
a little dart of a hexagon ſhape. While a great 
number of ſuch little darts unite together, the par- 
ticles of water which are amongſt them grow hard, 
and take the form of the ſaltpetre. This accounts 
for the flakes with ſix ſides, which are compoſed of 
points like little needles, at each ſide of which, 
darts, or ſmaller threads, join themſelves, though 
their form frequently alters, when carried here and 
there by the wind. How wonderful the form of 
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theſe flakes of ſnow would appear to us, if we were 
not accuſtomed to ſee them every year; hut, be- 
cauſe certain wonders occur often, is it a reaſon for 
being inattentive to them? No, far from it; let us 
be the more careful to examine into them, and to 
admire the power of God, who in every ſeaſon, 
fhews himſelf fo rich, ſo inexhauſtible in means to 
provide for the conveniencies and pleaſures of mor- 
tals. Have we a right to complain that Winter 
does not ſupply variety of amuſements for the ſenſes 
and the underſtanding ? Is it not an aſtoniſhing 
ſpectacle, to ſee that Nature has formed even the 
flakes of ſnow with the moſt exact ſymmetry? To 
ſee ſuch a prodigious number of them fall from the 
ſky? To obſerve the ſeveral forms water can take, 
under the creating hand of God? Sometimes it 
forms itfelf into hail; ſometimes hardens into ice; 
and ſometimes changes into ſnow, and into innu- 
merable flakes of it. All theſe changes ſerve at 
the ſame time for the uſe and embell iſhment of the 
earth, and even in the ſmalleſt phenomena of na- 
ture, God ſhews himſelf great and worthy our ado- 


ration. | 


perience: Ought not each ſtep we have taken, 
us of the frailty of life? Let us conſider only with 


and the years have paſſed, or rather flown away. 


low them in their rapid flight. Is it poſſible to 


had not been in our lives certain very remarkable 


away? How many others have paſſed in the 
thoughtleſſneſs of youth; during which, miſled by 


ſelves? To theſe years ſucceeded thoſe of a riper 
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Fug 1 WITH WHICH THE 8 LizE #4 
PASSES AWAY. Ke | | 
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O UR life is ſhort and tranſitory, This is art 
inconteſtible propoſition; though, to judge from 1 
the conduct of moſt people, one would not ſuppoſe | 1 
it a received truth. Let us judge by our own ex- | 


from our births to this moment, to have convinced 
what ſwiftneſs the days, the weeks, the months, 


They were over, even before we perceived it. Let 
us endeavour to recall them to mind, and to fol- 


give an account of the different æras? If there 


moments, which made impreſſion on our minds, 
we ſhould be till leſs able to recollect the hiſtories 
of them. How many years of our-infancy, which 
we can ſay nothing of, but that they have glided 


our inclinations, and given up to pleaſure, we had 1 
neither the wiſh, nor the time, to look into dur- 1 


Age, more capable of reflection. We then thou oght : 
Ds 
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it was time to change our way of life, and to act 
like reaſonable men; but the buſineſs of the world 
took poſſeſſion of us to ſuch a degree, that we had 
no leiſure to reflect on our paſt lives. Our fami- 
lies increaſed, and our cares and endeavours to pro- 
vide for them increaſed in proportion. Inſenſibly 
the time draws nigh, in which we arrive at old 
age; and perhaps, even then, we ſhall neither 
have leiſure nor force of mind to recollect the paſt, 
to reflect upon the period to which we are come, 
upon what we have done, or neglected to do; in 
a word, to conſider the purpoſes, for which God 
placed us in this world. In the mean time, what 
can inſure our ever attaining that advanced age ? 
A thoufand accidents break the tender thread of 
life, before it comes to its full length. The child 
juſt born falls, and is reduced to duſt, The young 
man, who gives the higheſt hopes, is cut down, 
in the age of bloom and beauty; a violent illneſs, 
an unfortunate accident lays him in the grave. 
Dangers and accidents multiply with years; neg- 
ligence and exceſs lay the ſeeds of maladies, and 
diſpoſe the bodies to catch thoſe that are epidemi- 
cal. The laſt age is ſtill more dangerous. In a 
word, half of thoſe who are born, are carried out 
of the world, and periſh in the ſhort ſpace of their 
firſt ſeventeen years. Behold the conciſe, but faith- 
ful hiſtory of life! O may we employ thoſe days, 
fo ſhort, and fo important, in learning how ta 
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number them, and to redeem the time which flies 
ſo ſwiftly away. Even whilſt we make theſe re- 
flections ſome moments are lown. What a pre- 
cious treaſure of days and hours ſhould we not lay 
up, if, from the numberleſs moments we have to 
diſpoſe of, we often devoted ſome of them to ſo 
uſeful a purpoſe. Let us think of it ſeriouſly ; 
every inſtant is a portion of life impoſſible: to re- 
call, but the remembrance of which may be either 
the ſource of joy or forrow. What heavenly en- 


joyment it is, to be able to look happily on the 


paſt, and to ſay to one's ſelf with truth, I have 


lived fo many years, during which I have fown. a 


rich ſeed of good works; I do not wiſh to begin 
them again, but I do not regret that they have 
paſſed.” We ſhould be able to hold this language, 


if we fulfilled the end for which life was given us: 


If we devoted the ſhort oor of time to the il 
intereſts . eternity. | 
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Tax Fnosr SOMETIMES SEEN ON Glass: WINDOWs; 
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'Th Is little phenomenon: ſhews us what variety, Gy 
order, and ſimplicity there is in the ſmalleſt pro- 
duction of nature. We often admire the extraor- | 
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dinary figures which froſt upon the glaſs preſents 
to us; but it ſeldom happens that this object is at- 
tended to as much as it merits, however unimpor- 
tant ĩt may be in itſelf. The phenomenon in queſ- 
tion has its principle in the fluidity of fire. When 
it is confined in the warm air of a room, it tries to 
ſpread itſelf on all ſides, and to penetrate that part 
where there is leaſt matter homogeneal to its own. 
This is the reaſon it runs through the cloſe tex- 
ture of glaſs, which contains neither air nor heat. 
In going through glaſs, it leaves at the inſide, and 
near any openings, the particles of air and water 
to which it was united. It forms itſelf into a 
cloud, which thickens in proportion as the fire 
goes out of it, till there remains too little of it in 
the room to preſerve the fluidity of the thickened 
particles of water on the glaſs. They then con- 
geal, and the ſaltpetre in the air mixing with them, 
produces the variety of figures with which the 
glaſs is covered. The beginning, or the ſketches 
of theſe figures, is formed by very ſmall threads 
of ice, which inſenſibly unite, till the whole glaſs 
is covered with a cgat of ice, Theſe threads are 
the origin of all the figures; and the firſt weav- 
ing of theſe may be diſtinctly ſeen. We ſee at 
firſt ſome lines extremely fine, out of which lines 
come (nearly in the ſame manner as we ſee come 
out of a quill) ſome threads, which in their turn 


it bear ther branches. When it freezes hard, and 


the firſt coat of ice grows thick, it produces the 
moſt beautiful flowers and lines of every ſort, ſome- 
times ſtrait, ſometimes fpiral. There is reaſon to 
believe, that this great variety of figures does not 
proceed entirely from the motion of the air, and 
the particles of fire, but in ſome meaſure from the 
little imperceptible chinks there are in glaſs. 
Whatever is the cauſe of the phenomenon, it is 
certain that this ſport of nature ſhews us much 
art, united with much ſimplicity. 

Perhaps, my readers may think trifling all that 
can be ſaid on an object which has no other value 
than to pleaſe the ſight for a ſhort time; but it 
ſeems to me, that minute points of this kind have 

greatly the advantage of thoſe which often fill up 
our time. With what frivolous matters, what 
nothings are we ſometimes amuſed? Would not 


certain phenomena of nature, which we conſider 


as trifles, be as well worth thinking or ſpeaking 
of? Such reſearches are agreeable to a mind deſi. 
rous of information, however ſmall the object. 
Let us only lay afide prejudice, -and the childiſh 
ideas we form to ourſelves of the works of nature, 
and we ſhall think differently. 
find, that maſter-pieces are to be diſcovered where 


ignorance perceives nothing but trifles. For na- 


ture ſhews her wiſdom even in her fmalleſtworks; 
and it is that which diſtinguiſhes them conftantly 
from the productions of art. In reality, can an 
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object be too trifling, if it furniſhes us with a ſub- 
Je& for uſeful reflection? For my part, I do not 
diſdain to read on frozen glaſs, a truth which may 
have great influence upon my happineſs. Be- 
hold the flowers that the froſt has drawn upon that 
glaſs! They are varied with art and prettineſs, yet 
a ray of the noon-day ſun effaces them. It is thus 
that fancy often paints every thing to us in the 
faireſt light; but all that it repreſents to us moſt 
ſeducing, in the poſſeſſion of worldly goods, are 
merely fine images, which diſappear by the light 
of reaſon. The importance of this wiſe leſſon is 
well worth the trouble of attending to che te 
phenomenon which produced it. 
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Or all is food TY our beneficent Creator 
diſtributes to us with ſuch profuſion and variety 
for the ſupport. of life, bread is, at the ſame time | 
the moſt common and the moſt wholeſome. It 
is as neceſſary at the delicate table of a prince, as at 
that of a labourer ; and the ſick perſon is as much 
refreſhed by it as the healthy one. It appears to 
be particularly deſigned for the food of man; far 
wee plant which produces it can be made to grow 
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in every different climate; and it is difficult to 


find, on the habitable earth, a country where 
wheat will not ripen, if it is cultivated properly. 
A very evident proof that we cannot do without 
bread, is, that it is almoſt the only food we do 


not tire of, though we eat it every day. All thoſe 


coſtly and dainty diſhes, which pride and luxury 
invent, ſoon ceaſe to pleaſe our palates, if we 


make too frequent uſe of them. Whereas, we 


always eat bread with pleaſure; and the old man 


who has made it his daily food ſeventy years, 5 


will ſtill eat it with pleaſure, when he may have 
loſt his reliſh for all other food. We ought to 
look up to our Creator each day, as we eat our 
bread, and praiſe him for this bleſſing granted to 
us. Let us chuſe of all food that which we like 


beſt, Is there any more natural, more generally 


wholeſome, more ſtrengthening, or nouriſhing ? 
The ſmell of the moſt precious aromatics is not fo 
refreſhing. The former, indeed, flies more to 
the head, and is more heating; but the ſmell of 
bread, ſimple as it is, may ſerve to convince us, 
that it contains parts eſſentially proper to form and 
repair the nervous fluid. What demonſtrates its 
nutritive quality is, that it diſſolyes and becomes 
like paſte, as ſoon as it is moiſtened with water, 
conſequently eaſy for the ſtomach to digeſt. Let 
us here reflect on the viſible care the Creator has 
ſhewn of our health, in appointing us this food. 


| 88 JAN UART XXX. 
ih Our beſt juices are liable to corrupt: It was there-- 
| fore neceſſary to give us nouriſhment which could 
J, reſiſt corruption. Now this quality is in bread. 
1: 3 1 
As it is compoſed of vegetables, and has ſomething 
I acid in it, it is an excellent preſervative againſt pu- 
Il trefaction. Certainly, we ſhould be unworthy 
1 the bread that daily feeds us, if we were inſenſible 
i 20 it as a bleſſing from God. | f 
inf MMU Y XXX. 
| Ovzx DurTy in REGarD To SLEEP.. 
110 . . remark we have often occẽũM!n 
Mill'Þ to make is, that moſt people lie down to ſleep. 


with an inconceivable ſecurity. To conſider it 
only as far as it relates to our bodies, the revolution 
produced by fleep ought to appear to us of great 
conſequence; but, if we conſider it in ſtill ano- 
ker light, if we were to form to ourſelves, all 
that might happen to us, while we are enjoying 
repoſe, it appears to me, that in conſequence, we 
could not, or ought not, to throw ourſelves into 
the arms of fleep, without having taken proper 
precautions, and having, in a certain degree, =D 
prepared ourſelves for it. In reality, it is not ſur- 
priſing, that thoſe, who in their walking hours 
are ſo inconſiderate, ſo negligent of every duty, 
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ſhould be equally ſo in that which relates to ſleep. 
Let us, however, learn in what manner we may 


glorify God, and act as becomes the character of 


a Chriſtian, in this reſpect, What thankſgivings 
are due to the Creator for the bleſſing of ſleep! 
Some may not know the full value of it, as it may 
never have been denied to their wiſhes, when they 
have deſired it. But, how ſoon would ſickneſs, 

ſorrow, fear, or old age, deprive them of the 

ſweets of repoſe! O!] it is then that they would 
acknowledge, that ſleep is the moſt preſſing want 
of nature; and, at the ſame time, an ineſtimable 
blefling of the Deity. But ſhould they wait till 
they loſe this bleſſing, to become wiſe? No: now, 
while they enjoy the advantages of fleep, and 
that each night makes them feel its ſalutary effects, 
never let them give themſelves up to it, without 
a lively ſenſe of gratitude towards their heavenly 
Benefactor. Let this gratitude prevent them 
equally from making an abuſe of ſleep, or, by a 
contrary extreme, not making uſe of it. It is al- 
ways wrong to prolong, through idleneſs, the 
hours deſigned for repoſe. Nature in this reſpect, 
as in every thing elſe, is content with a little; and 


ſeven or eight hours of quiet uninterrupted trop. 


is as much as is neceſſary. But we are not leſs 


blameable, when, through avarice, ambition, or 


any other motive of that fort, we loſe our-ſleep 


and neceſſary reſt, In both caſes, we act con- 
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the arms of fleep, we were to paſs into thoſe of 


our ſins? We may then every night conſider - 
. this caſe poſſible. In each Winter's night, that is 


| leave it to the deciſion of every one's heart, what 
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trary to the rules eſtabliſhed by God, and con- 
trary to the gratitude we owe him for ſuch a bleſ- 
ling. Fae 
Above all things, let us endeavour to go to ſleep 
with a proper turn of mind. What ſhould we 
do, if we were to know for certainty, that from 


death? Should we not employ our laſt moments 
in preparing ourſelves for this paſſage, in recollect- 
ing our paſt life, in praying for the remiſſion of 


to ſay, in the ſpace of twelve or fifteen hours, 
there dies about fifty thouſand people. Who can 
lay whoſe name is not in the liſt. of thoſe which 
death will not remove out of this world ? Now, 


they would have done. If, in the courſe of this 
night, God had diſpoſed of them, would they have 
been prepared to appear before him? O God, to 
whom all hearts are open, and from whom no ſe- . 
crets are hidden, what can we conceal from thee ! 
We daily feel our weakneſſes. Pardon our fins: 
we beſeech thee. . 
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RREvOoLVUTIOxS WHICH ARE CONSTANTLY IN NATURE. 


Ari, the viciſſitudes of nature ae G08 from 


the invariable laws eſtabliſhed by the Creator, 


when he drew the univerſe out of nothing. For 
a thouſand years there has been ſeen in the ſky, 
and upon the earth, at certain marked periods, the 
return of the ſame variations and the ſame effects. 
The ſun, moon, and ſtars, continue conſtantly the 
ſame courſe once preſcribed to them. But who 
is it that ſupports, that directs them? Who teaches 
theſe bodies the courſe they ought to take? Who 
points out to them the time for their revolutions ? 
Who empowers them to move always with the 
fame force? Who prevents them from falling on 
our globe, or from loſing their way in the im- 
menſe ſpace of the heavens? All theſe queſtions 
lead us to God. It is he who appointed the circles 
they were to deſcribe; it is he who fupports, who 
guides, and prevents them from confuſion. By 
laws unknown to us, he cauſes thoſe celeſtial bodies 
to move with incredible ſwiftneſs, and with a per- 


fect regularity, that nothing can diſturb. Nearer 


to us there are, in the elements, continual revolu- 
tions, though they are not viſible to common ob- 
ſervers. The air is in perpetual motion round 
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our globe. The water continues its courſe, in tlie 


ſame manner, without ceaſing. The rivers run 
into the ſea; and, from its broad ſurface, vapours 


riſe, which produce clouds. Theſe fall again upon 
the earth, in rain, ſnow, and. hail : They penetrate 


into mountains, and fill the ſprings; from whence 


the rivulets become rivers, when they have met, 
and are thereby augmented in their caurſe.. Thus, 
the water, which had fallen from the clouds, re- 
turns back to the ſea. The ſeaſons laſt a limited 


time, and ſucceed each other, according to the 
order once eſtabliſhed, Each year the fertile. 


earth produces again its plants, and its harveſt. 
Yet, it is never exhauſted ; for by means of the 
continual circulation in all the nutritive parts, 
whatever the earth yields is reſtored to it again. 
The Winter comes at the appointed time, and 
brings the repoſe it has occaſion for; and when it 
has fulfilled the deſigns of the Creator, the ſpring, 
ſucceeds; and this reſtores to the earth the chil- 
dren it has loſt, The ſame circulation takes place 
in the body of every living creature: The blood 
flows continually thro”. its ſeveral channels, diſtri- 
butes to each limb the nouriſhing juices it requires, 
and then returns to the heart from whence it 
came. All theſe revolutions lead us to reflect on 
the ſupreme Being, who laid the foundation of 


them at the creation of the world; and who, by. 


N 
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His power and wiſdom, has continued to direct 
them to this very moment. Theſe are reflections 
worthy to fill our time, and which are particularly 
proper at the end of this month. Under the wiſe 
direction of Providence, all the revolutions which 


take place in the courſe of the month are produced 


in the manner beſt calculated for the deſigns of the 
Creator. Each day the ſun has cheared us; and 
after having fulfilled its deſign, it has given place 
to the night. Each day the goodneſs of God is 


renewed towards us, in having made all the 
changes and revolutions contribute to our welfare. 


And now, this month, with all its days, its hours, 
and its moments, is for ever paſſed away. It is 
impoſſible that the very ſame month ſhould return. 
to as, were we to live fifty Winters more. How- 
ever, all the wheels of the great machine, the ſyſ- 
tem of the univerſe, will at laſt ſtop; the circular 
motion of the globes will ceaſe; the ſprings of na- 
ture will be broken ; and the days, the months, 
and the years, will be ſwallowed up in the abyſs of 
eternity. Thou, O eternal, unchangeable, and 
infinite Being, thou ſhalt ſtill exiſt; and through 
4hee, we alſo may obtain life everlaſting. 
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EvxRT TainG iN NATURE TENDS TO THE GOOD OF 
| MANxEk INV. 


| Wr cannot be too ſenſible of tlie love and pre- 
ference, with which we are honoured by God's 
diſtinguiſhing us ſo advantageouſly from other 
creatures. Let us feel, as we ought, the great 
happineſs of being particularly the objects of his 
beneficent liberality ; of being, in ſome meaſure 
the centre of all he has produced for the mani- 
feſtation of his glorious attributes. It is for us 
that all nature acts and labours in the earth, in 
the air, and in the waters. For us the horſe's 
hoof is furniſhed with that horn, which it would 
have no occaſion for, were it not to draw bur- 
dens, and to climb the mountains. For us the 
filk worm ſpins its web fo artfully contrived. 
For. us the gnat lays its eggs in the water, for 
food to the lobſters and fiſh, which Terve for 
our ſubſiſtence. For us the bee gathers, from 
the leaves of flowers, that exquiſite honey deſtin- 
ed for our uſe. For us theox is put to the plough, 
and deſires no other reward than a little food. It 
is alſo for us that the foreſts, the fields, and the 
gardens, abound in riches; the greateſt part of 
which would be loſt, if they were not of uſe to 
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zus. For us alſo are deſigned the treaſures the 
mountains contain. It is true, that we have be- 
yond compariſon more wants than the brute cre- 
ation but we have alſo many more faculties, ta- 
lents, and induſtry, to make every thing around 
us ſerve for our uſe and pleaſure. Millions of 
creatures contribute towards our food, cloaths, 
and habitations ; and furniſh us with innumerable 


conveniencies and enjoyments. If God has cre- 
ated us with ſo many wants, it is preciſely to pro- 


cure us a greater variety of agreeable ſenſa- 
tions. It would be impoſſible for us to fatisfy 

thoſe multiplied wants, if animals had as many as 
us; and it is in order that we ſhould have plenty 


of every thing, that the things they require are 


generally ſuch as mankind can make no uſe of. 
But it is not our food only, that God hath pro- 
vided with ſo much goodneſs: He has deſigned 
to procure us a thouſand other enjoyments. It is 
for us that the lark and the nightingale ſings; 
that the flowers perfume the air; that the fields 
and the gardens are adorned with ſo many diffe- 
rent colours. Above all, he has given us reaſon 


to enable us to make every thing contribute to our 
ſupport and pleaſure; to rule over animals; to 


ſubdue the whale and the lion; and what is till 
more precious in another way, to take pleaſure 
in his works; to contemplate the beauty, the 
greatneſs, and magnificence of them; to admire 
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their order and harmony. O man! thou art ſo 
endowed, and ſo loaded with favours, how canſt 


thou ever be grateful enough to thy heavenly Be- 


nefactor? What love can be perfect enough, to 


anſwer in any degree, to that which God has 
ſhewn unto us! To encreaſe more and more our 
love and gratitude, let us frequently reflect on the 


unlimited liberality of the Father of Nature; on 
the preference with which he honours us, and on 
the innumerable bleſſings we receive from him 
every hour. Let us often refle& that there are 
no cfeatures upon earth, ſo favoured as we. are. 
Let us look around us, and contemplate all nature. 
Let us aſk the ſky, the earth, and the ſea, all the 
animals and plants, in a word, every being that 


exiſts, and they will tell us, that we are the happy 


beings to whom all others are ſubſervient, and to 
whom the whole creation tends. Then, let our 
ſouls be penetrated with the moſt lively gratitude, 
and the moſt ardent love, towards our magnificent 
Benefactor. And let it be our firſt care, our only 


ambition, to live for him alone, who has given 


life and being, on our account, to ſo many diffe- 


rent creatures. Theſe are the reſolutions we ought 


to form in the beginning of this month. Every 


day we ſhall have freſh occaſion to acknowledge 
and praiſe the paternal care of Providence. Let 
us taſte and enjoy the Divine goodneſs in each meal 
provided for us; in each glaſs of water that ſerves 
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to quench our thirſt, and to refreſh us. But above 
all, let us acknowledge the mercies of God, in 
the bleſſings he reſerves for us hereafter. It is for 
us that Chriſt deſigns that ineffable happineſs, 
which his faithful diſciples will enjoy about his 
throne. The bleſſed ſpirits will be our companions 
and friends; and we ſhall partake: with them of 
thoſe joys, which infinitely ſurpaſs all others. 
What indeed are the bleſſings of this life, in com- 
pariſon of the glory which awaits us in heaven? It 


is true, that even here, we continually experience 


the effects of his benevolence, and are ſurrounded 
with the wonders of his goodneſs.— But in this 


world, all pleaſures are mixed with pain, and per- 


fect e can oy By found i in heaven. 5 
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| IN theſe ſevere Winter months it is very. uſual 


to hear great praiſes given to the other ſeaſons of 
the year. The Spring, the Summer, and Autumn, 


the value of which is ſo little felt while they are 
poſſeſſed, are extrayagantly cried up, now. : "OR 
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the advantages of them can no longer be enjoyed. 
It is thus that men are diſpoſed, The bleſſings 
they poſſeſs they do not value as they ought,.. and 
they do not begin to know their worth till they 
are deprived of them. But is it in fact true, that 
thoſe three: ſeaſons only, merit our attention and 
praiſe? Is Winter in reality what it is generally 
repreſented, an enemy to pleaſure, and deſtruc. 
tive to health? As this prejudice may very con- 
ſiderably influence our peace and happineſs, it 
_ would be right to reflect impartially on the advan- 
tages which the preſent nalen Ces for us in 
reſpect to health. 

Spring and Autumn are very ves on ac- 
count of the ſudden changes in the weather. In 
Summer the air is filled with corrupted vapours, 
or with ſuch as are at leaſt diſpoſed to be ſo. It 
is the time we are moſt liable to catch colds, 
which occaſion a multitude of painful, and ſome- 
times of fatal diſorders. Winter has not theſe in- 
conveniencies. - The cold favours inſenſible per- 
ſpiration, and prevents by that means many 
terrible evils produced by the ſuppreſſion of it. 
By means of a gentle moderate perſpiration we 
feel lighter and eaſier; the blood purifies; the 
appetite encreaſes, as well as the chearfulneſs and 
ſerenity of the mind. The cold alſo braces the 
* folids, ſtrengthens . and by that means 
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fupplies ha want of exerciſe. What inconveni- 


ence is there' not in the great. heats of ſummer? 
What oppreſſion, what weight one feels when 
obliged to be long in the open air, and to bear, 
as one may ſay, the whole weight of a burning at- 
moſphere? How do we long for the coolneſs of 
night to revive us, and reſtore our ſtrength ? The 
fine Winter days have not theſe inconyeniencies. 


We have more activity, ſtrength, and courage; 
are better diſpoſed for labour, or pleaſure. Cold 
gives us ſpirits, excites us to move quicker, and to 


take exerciſe, in order to put us into a gentle heat. 
Thus, even Winter may contribute to our health 
and pleaſure. The Creator has conſidered our 
welfare in this ſeaſon, as much as in the others; 
and has formed the wiſeſt plans for the preſervation 
and happineſs of his creatures in every month of 
the year. If we are not equally content, and do 
not enjoy as good health in Winter as in the other 
ſeaſons, it 1s certainly our own fault, Perhaps 
ſome paſs it in idleneſs. Perhaps they are always 
ſhut up in hot rooms, and never breathe a pure 
air, nor make uſe of the fine Winter days. Per- 
haps they give way to vexation and anxious Cares. 
Perhaps they tranſgreſs againſt ſobriety, and are 
guilty of exceſs in eating and drinking. Perhaps, 


in fine, having made a bad uſe of the ſummer, | 


they have ruined their health by irregularities, 
and now feel the bad conſequences. How happy 
E 2 185 
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might man be; how conſtantly good his 1 if 
he followed the laws of nature; and if he allowed 


labour and reſt, buſineſs and pleaſure, to e wer 


turn regularly! 
O my beneficent Creator ! I acknowledge with 


hvely gratitude the wiſe purpoſes thou propoſeſt 


to thyſelf in the ordinance of the world. I bleſs 
the fatherly care with which thou provideſt for 


our preſervation, Peace, and welfare ; through every 


change of the year. Can we then be imprudent 
enough to make a ſeaſon” painful and diſagreeable 
to us, which might become the ſource of the pur- 
eſt and moſt innocent pleaſures? Shall we, in the 
levity of our hearts, deſtroy that health and life 
which thou wouldſt preſerve with ſo much good- 
neſs? N o, let us rather endeavour: conſtantly to 
anſwer thy wiſe and beneficent views. Content 
of mind and chearfulneſs will then make our days 
agreeable. Temperance and virtue will beſt en- 


ney a frm and laſing ſtate of health. 
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A TEMPERATURE ALWAYS THE SAME WOULD NOT 


. BE GOOD FOR THE EARTH. _ 


v / E imagine that gar ith would be A 3 


diſe, if every where, or in every climate there was 


an equal diſtribution of heat and cold, the ſame 


feſtility, and the ſame diviſion of day and night. 
It is thus we poor ſhort-ſighted, ſelfiſh mortals 


think, But ſuppoſe things were fo ordered, and 


that in every part of the globe there was the 
| fans degree 'of heat and cold; is it certain that 
mankind would gain by it, in reſpect to food, con- 
; venience, or pleaſure? So far from it, that on 


the contrary, the earth would be the ſaddeſt, and 


moſt miſerable place to live on, if God had fol- 


lowed the plan we would preſcribe to him. By 


the preſent plan, there is an infinite yariety in the 


works of the Creator. What dull uniformity 1 it 
would occaſion; what beauty, and how many 
charms would the earth be deprived of, if the 


revolutions of ſeaſons, of light and darkneſs, of 
heat and cold, were not to take place? Millions 
of plants and animals (which can only live in 


countries of a certain degree of heat) could not 
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Amongſt this immenſe multitude of natural 
productions, there are very few which can thrive 
equally in moſt climates. Moſt creatures found in 
theſe cold countries would be unable to bear the 
hot climates; whilſt, on the other hand, thoſe 
are peopled with beings who would periſh in cold 
countries. If then there was every where an 
equal heat, a number of natural productions 
would not exiſt. Nature would be deprived of 
great part of her charms, with her variety ; and, 


many bleſſings would be thrown away upon us. 


If every country produced the ſame things, and 
had the ſame advantages, all communication be- 
tween the different nations would ceaſe; there 
would be no intercourſe nor commerce. Several 
arts and trades would be unknown. What would 
become of the ſciences alſo, if the mutual wants 
of different nations did not put them to the happy 
neceſſity of communicating. them to each other ? 


Suppoſe, nevertheleſs, that there was to be an 


equal degree of heat over the whole world, could 
we determine what that degree ought to be? 
Ought it to be every where as hot as in the torrid 


zone | Who could bear ſuch a climate? For the 


colder regions always taking away part of the heat 


from the hot countries, the heat which muſt 
then be ſpread all over the earth, would be much 


greater than the torrid zone is at preſent; men, 


animals, and plants, would be all conſumed, and 
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would all periſh. But, ſuppaſe that there was 
over the whole earth that temperate heat, which 
would ſuit all creatures, the air alſo muſt every - 

Where be of equal height, denſity, and ſpring. 
From whence, it would follow, that our earth 
would be deprived of one of the principal cauſes 
of the winds, the miſchief of which is ſcarce to 
be expreſſed. Air, which is ſo eſſential to the 
_ preſervation of life, would become the worſt of 7 
poiſons, if it was not purified by the winds. Equa- | 
lity of heat over the whole earth would ſoon pro- 
duce ſickneſs, plagues, contagion: Our fancied 
paradiſe would no longer be w_ __ but a de- 
fart and real chaos. 

. Wiſe and beneficent "Creator, all has thou haſt 
done is right. This confeſſion is the reſult of 
every reflection I make, in the contemplation of 

thy works. I wiſh to accuſtom myſelf to think 

thus, at the fight of every object of nature; and 
if it ſhould happen, that I thought I diſcovered 
faults, or imperfeCtions, I would always recollect 
thy infinite wiſdom, and the weakneſs of my un- 
derſtanding. Many things, which at firſt ſight 
appear uſeleſs, and contrary to the order of the 
world, are arranged with admirable goodneſs and. 

wiſdom. What appears to me defeCtive and im- 
perfect, gives to more. enlightened minds juſt 
reaſon to admire and praiſe the perfection of the 
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Creator. And, ſuppoſing I ſhould not always be 
ſenſible of the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, in 
the Creation and preſervation of the world, it 


ought always to be enough for me to e thas 
whatever God does is right. 
Such is alſo the judgment I fhall r form 


of the moral Government of God, and his con- 


duct towards intelligent beings. As, in nature, 


he has diſtributed, in unequal degrees, heat and 


cold, light and darkneſs, ſo has he. made great 


difference in his diſpenſations towards rational 


creatures, and has not regulated their fate all alike. 


But, in this, as well as in nature, his ways are ill 


ways of wiſdom and goodneſs. /. In the ſame man- 
ner, as our globe could not ſubſiſt, if there was an 
equal degree of heat and cold every where; ſo is it 
alſo certain that the happineſs of the world would 
be deſtroyed, if there was a perfe& equality in the 
lot of mankind. All that God: has planned and 


ordered is wiſe and merciful. 
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| T_—_ ſtarry fey is is an admirable ſcene of won- 
ders in the eyes of every one who loves to reflect 
upon the works of God. The order, the greatneſs, 

the multitude, and the brilliant fplendor of thoſe 
| heavenly. bodies, muſt be the moſt pleaſing ſpecta- 
ele to an attentive obſerver of Nature. The ſight 
of the ſtars alone, ſuppoſing that we knew no- 
thing of their nature and uſe, would be fufficient 
to fill the mind with admiration and delight. For 
what can be more magnificent and beautiful than 
that immenſe expanſe of the heavens, illu minated 
by numberleſs lights, which the azure {ky makes 

appear ſtill more brilliant; and which all differ 
from one another both in ſize and luſtre; But; 
would a Being infinitely wiſe have formed ſo man 

| bodies of an immenſe ſize, merely to pleaſe our 
eyes, and to afford us a magnificent fight, Would 
he have created innumerable ſans, merely that the 
inhabitants of our little globe might have the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing in the ſky ſome luminous ſpecks, 
the particular nature and purpoſe of which they 
very imperfectly know, and which are even but 
feldom obſerved ? Such an idea cannot be formed 
* any. ** who conſiders, that there is throu gh! 
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out all nature an admirable harmony between the 
works of God and the purpoſes he deſigns them 
for; and that, in'all he does, he has in view the 
advantage, as well as the pleaſure of his creatures. | 
Tt cannot be doubted, but that God, in placing the 
ſtars in the ſky, has had much higher views 
than that of affording us an agreeable fight. In- 
_ deed, we cannot preciſely determine all the parti- 
cular ends the ſtars may anſwer ; but, at leaſt, it 
is eaſy to believe, that they muſt be deſigned for 
the advantage as well as the ornament of the 
world ; and the following conſiderations will be 
ſufficient to convince us of it. Amongſt the ſtars 
that are eaſieſt to diſtinguiſh, there are ſome which 
we ſee conſtantly in the ſame part of the ſky, 
and are always over our heads. They ſerve to 
vide travellers by ſea and land, in the darkneſs 
- of night. They point out the way to the navi- 
_ gator, and tell him when he may undertake his 
4 voyages with leaſt danger. Other ſtars vary 
dukeir aſpect; and, though they always hold the 
ame ſituation, as to one another, they change 
the order of their riſing and ſetting, in reſpect to 
j us from day to day. Even theſe changes which 
1} Bok never vary in their regularity, are of great uſe to 
us; they ſerve to meaſure. time, and to determine 
| it by ſettled rules. The regular revolutions of 
N the ſtars mark preciſely the return and the end of 
„we ſeaſons. The ploughman knows exactly, by 


\ 
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this means, when he ought to fow ſeeds in the 
earth, and the whole progreſs of the country la- 
| bours. However conſiderable the uſe of the ſtars i is 
to our earth, it may well be preſumed, that it is 
not the only, nor the moſt important object 
which God propoſed to himſelf in producing fo. 
many globes of a prodigious ſize. Can it indeed 
be ſuppoſed, that the wiſe Creator ſtrewed the 
immenſe expanſe with ſo many millions of worlds 
and ſuns, merely that the ſmall number which 
inhabit the earth ſhould be informed of the mea- 
ſure of the time, and the return of the ſeaſons ? Un- 


doubtedly theſe innumerableglobes are for more ſub- 


lime purpoſes; and each of them has its particular 
deſtination. All the ſtars being ſo many ſuns, 
vrhich can give light, animation, and heat td other 
globes, is it probable, that God ſhould have given 
them that faculty for no purpoſe? Would he 


have created ftars, whofe rays can pierce-even to 


the earth, without having produced worlds alfo- 
do enjoy their benign influence ? God, who hath. 
peopled this earth, which is a mere ſpeck, with 
fo many living creatures, would he have placed, 


in the immenſe ſpace ſo many defart globes? No | 


certainly: Perhaps, each. of theſe. fixed ſtars, 
which we fee by miriads, has its worlds moving 
round it, for which it has been created;. Perhaps, 
theſe ſpheres: which we ſee above us, ſerve as 
woe tor different forts of creatures; and are 
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| peopled like our earth, with inhabitants who Fg 
| mire and praiſe the magnifirence of the works of | 
God. Perhaps from all theſe globes, as well as 
from ours, there riſes continually towards 'the 
Creator, prayer and hymns of praiſe and thankſ- 
giving. It is true that theſe are only probable con- 
jectures; yet, to every true lover of God, theſe | 
conjectures muſt be moſt agreeable and moſt delight- 
ful. How ſublime is this thought, that, excluſive 
of the ſmall number of rational creatures which in- 
habit this globe, there are innumerable numbers 
of them in thoſe worlds which appear from hence 
to be but mere luminous ſpecks. Beyond this 
world there is an immenſity, in compariſon of 
which our globe, large as it is, muſt be reckoned : 
as nothing. Souls without number exiſt there, 
All of them magnify the name of our great Crea- 
tor; and all are as happy as their deſtination ad- 
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or induſtry he might have, he could execute no- 


ceſſarily belonging to all the works of man. We 


weak as it is, to magpity * name of the Moſt A; 


lid bones, that they may not eaſily be hurt. The 
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Tus WonpezeuL MAKE OF THE Eve. 


— 


1 E eye ds a all the a of 
the induſtry of man. Its formation is the moſt 
aſtoniſhing thing the human underſtanding has 
been able to acquire a perfect knowledge of. The 
moſt ſkilful artiſt could imagine no machine of 
that kind which would not be much inferior to 
what we obſerve in the eye. Whatever ſagacity 


thing which would not have the imperfections ner 


cannot, it is true, perceive clearly the whole art 
of divine wiſdom in the formation of this fine 
organ; but the little we do know is ſufficient to. 
convince us of the infinite knowledge, goodneſs, 
and power of our Creator. The: moſt eſſential 
point is for us to make uſe of this knowledge, 5 


High. F 

In the firſt place, gs dif -ofition of; the extery 
nal parts of the eye is admirable. With what 
intrenchment, what defence, the Creator has pro- 
vided our eyes. They are placed in the head at a ; 
certain depth, and ſurrounded with hard and ſo- 


eye-brows contribute alfo very much to the e faſety 


IVE. 
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and preſervation of this organ. Thofe hairs which 
form an arch over the eyes, prevent drops of 
ſweat, duſt, or ſuch things, falling from the fore- 
head into them. The eye-lids are another ſecu- 
rity; and alſo by cloſing in our ſleep, they pre- 
vent the light from diſturbing our reſt. The eye- 
laſhes ſtil} add to the perfection of the eyes. 
They fave us from a too ſtrong light which might 
| _ offend us; and they guard us from the ſmalleſt 
duſt, which might otherwife hurt the fight... The 
internal make of the eye is ſtill more admirable. 
The whole eye is compoſed of coats, of humours, 
of mufcles, and veins. The tunica, or exterior 
membrane, which is called cornea, is tranſparent,, 
and ſo hard, that it can refiſt the rougheſt touch. 
Behind that there: is another within, which they 
call vvea, and which is circular and coloured. In. 
the midle of it there is an opening, which is. 
called the pupil, and which appears black. Behind 
this opening is the cryſfal, which is very perfectly 
tranſparent, of a lenticular figure, and compoſed of 
| | feveral little flakes very thin, and arranged one 
| | over another. Underneath the cryſtal' there is a 
| Wh moiſt, and tranſparent ſubſtance, which they call 
the glaſſy Bumour, becauſe it reſembles melted glaſs. 
1 The cavity, or the hinder chamber, between the 
| eornea and cryſtal, contains a moiſt humour, and 
| liquid as water, for that reaſon called the watery 
IAU Prmour, It can recruit. itſelf when it has run out; , 
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from a wound of the cornea. Six muſcles, admi- 
rably well placed, move the eye on all ſides, raiſe 
it, Iower it, turn it to the right or left, obliquely, 
or round about, as occaſion requires. What is the 
moſt admirable is the retina, a membrane which 
lines the inſide bottom of the eye. It is nothing 
but a web of little fibres extremely fine, faſtened |} 
to a nerve or ſinew, which comes from the brain, bl 
and is called the optic nerve. It is in the retina = 
that the viſion is formed, becauſe the objects paint # 
themſelves at the bottum of the eye on that tunica : 
And, though the images of exterior object are paint- - 
ed upſide down on the retina, they are ſtill ſeen in 
their true poſition. Now, in order to form an idea 
of the extreme minuteneſs of this picture, we need 
only conſider, that the ſpace of half a mile, that 
is to ſay, of more than eleven hundred yards, when 
it is repreſented in the bottom of the o_ mays 
but the tenth part of an inch. 

E return thee thanks, O Lord God, for having 
formed my eye in fo wonderful a manner. My 
foul acknowledges thy infinite power,. goodneſs, 
and wiſdom. Hitherto I had not conſidered my 
eyes as I ſhould have done, that is, as a maſter- 
piece of thy hands, and as a demonſtrati ve proof, 
that even the moſt minpte parts of my body are 
not the work of chance, and that thou haſt formed 

them for moſt uſeful purpoſes. O wiſe and 
mighty Creator! pardon me, if hitherto, in mak- 
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ing uſe of my eyes I have not thouglit of thee 
with the higheſt gratitude. Diſpoſe me to re- 
member thy bleſſings with more gratitude. Teach 
me to -uſe them only for the purpoſes thou deſign— 
eſt them; and never to profane or diſhonour theſe 
fine organs. Grant that hereafter I may employ 
them in examining thy works; and that every 
time I contemplate either the heavens or the earth, 


or myſelf, I may be induced to 3 and bleſs oy 
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A; MONGST the many 1 metcers en in Winter, 
one of theſe which. is is moſt worthy of attention is. 


the Fog. lt is a heap of watery and ſulphureous 


vapours, which fill the lower region of the air, 
and thicken there. This condenſation i is princi - 5 
pally occaſioned by cold; and in order to form 
fogs, the air muſt be ſenſibly colder than the. 


earth, from whence there ariſes continual exha- 


lations. Beſides, that. the fogs ſhed upon the 


earth. a. gentle moiſture, they afford us a very, 


agrecable Sight... All that we behold, far or near. 


FEBRUAR * aw 
the a or earth, e confuſedly- wrapped up 


in a grey curtain. All around us, and over our 
heads, we ſee re but darkneſs; and the eye 
wanders every whefe without being able to diſtin- | 

guiſh objects. The riſing fun labours a long tim 
to pierce through theſe fogs, and to reſtore the | 
earth to its former appearance. It ſucceeds at laſt 
in diſſipating theſe vapours. Sometimes they light 
upon the earth, and ſometimes they riſe into the 
middle region of air. By degrees the ꝙjects riſe 

- out of that obſcurity, and appear again in their 
uſual ſtate, The ſky reſumes all its brightneſs, all 
its ſerenity ; and it is only near the ground, or on 
the roofs of houſes, that any traces remain of the 
fog which had for ſeveral hours covered the hori- 
zon. At the ſight of this meteor, I recolle& thoſe 
unhappy. times, when the ſciences were in a man- 
ner wrapped up in an impenetrable miſt of ſuper- 
ſtition and ignorance. In what thick darkneſs 
whole provinces and kingdoms were plunged before 
the ſun of truth could ſhew itſelf in all its ſplendor. 
The human underſtanding was. ſo: limited and 
ſhort-ſighted, that it ſcarce comprehended the 
things which immediately ſurrounded it; and the 
power of error was ſuch, that no.ray of light could 
penetrate into thoſe ſouls, darkened by prejudice | 
and ſuperſtition. In fine, the ſun appeared again, 
and ſuddenly enlightened countries, which during 
wholp ages, had been buried in thick ets. We 
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learned to diſtinguiſh error from truth. A happy 
futurity, eternity itſelf was opened to us, and we 
began to feel the greatneſs of our lot. Bleſſed Lu- 
ther | this is. what thou haſt done, through the 
grace and aſſiſtance of God. Thy memory will 
ever be bleſſed amongſt us, and thy nm, | 
will ever be moſt one | 
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bn E ine 3 part of the ſurface of the * 
18 covered with water, which is called the ſea; 
and that immenſe heap is very diſtinct from lakes 
and rivers. Theſe contain more or leſs water, 
according to the different ſeaſons, whereas, in 
the ſea, the quantity of water is almoſt always the 
ſame; but, we obſerve the ſea increaſe and de- 
creaſe, twice every day, according to certain 


rules. When it comes to a certain heighth in a 1 
port, it ſoon begins to decreaſe: This decreaſe 1 
continues for fix hours, and the fea is then at 0 
the loweſt ebb. At the end of ſix hours it begins 1 
again to riſe, and this increaſe laſts alſo ſix hours; t 
at the end of which, the ſea has again attained its n 


greateſt heighth, Then it ſinks again for fix | c 


{ 
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hours, to ſwell again for the ſame time; ſo that in 
the ſpace of twenty-four hours, the ſea twice riſes 
and falls, and is alternately at the bigheſt and 
loweſt ebb.. This regular and alternate motion of 


the ſea, which riſes towards the ſhore, and with- 


o 


_ draws again, is called flux and reflux. 

When the ſea ſwells and riſes towards the 
coaſts, it is called the flux; and the motion which 
forces the water towards the main 1s called the re- 
flux. It is a remarkable circumſtance that the tide 
is regulated according to the courſe of the moon 


The flux is greater and riſes higher, towards the 


time of the new and full moon, andis lower during 
the quarters. The motion of it is, alſo, much 
more conſiderable in Spring and Autumn than in 
the other ſeaſons. On the contrary, the tides are 
much weaker during the ſolſtices. This pheno- 
menon is particularly obſervable in the ocean, 
where the water fills a great ſpace ; and is much 
leſs fo in limited ſeas, ſuch as the Mediterranean. 
Finally, the interval between the flux and reflux 
is not exactly fix hours; It is eleven minutes 


more, ſo that theſe revolutions do not happen the 


next day, at the ſame moment, but three quarters 


of an hour later. They do not return, at the ſame 


hour, till the end of thirty days, which is exactly 


the time from one new moon to another.” What 
may be concluded on with certainty, from this 


conſtant and regular phenomenon, is that the flux 


*. 
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and reflux have ſome connetion with the motions: 
of the moon. But, without ſearching deeper into 
the cauſe of this effect, in which there is ſtill 
much obſcurity 3 without deciding whether the 
flux and reflux are owing to the preſſure of the 
moon on the waters, or the gravitation of the par- 
ticles of the earth towards the moon, let us rather 
reflect on the views God propoſes in theſe remark- 


able revolutions. It is always a pardonable igno- 


rance, not to be able to explain perfectly the laws 
and the courſe of nature; but it is an inexcuſable 


want of attention and gratitude, not to reflect on the 


happy effect thoſe laws, and thoſe great phenomena, 


have upon our earth, or to forget what we owe to. 
the beneficent Father of Nature. The firſt advan- 


tage we have from the flux, is the ſending back 
the waters into the rivers, and making them 


deep enough to be able to convey to the very gates 


of great cities, immenſe burdens and merchandize, 


the carriage of which would A Bo N 


ticable. 

The ſhips wait 8 the increaſe of water, 
to take advantage of it to get into the road, with- 
out touching the bottom, to enter the channel 
without. danger. After this important ſervice, 


the tides fall, and, leaving the river to return to 
its ſhores,” they facilitate the enjoyment of com- 


modities to the inhabitants. Another advantage 
we have from this perpetual waving of the war 
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wers, is to prevent it from ſtagnating or corrupting 


by lying ſtill. It is true, that the wind alſo con- 
tributes to it, but, as there is often a perfect calm 
in the water, there might reſult from it a putre- 
faction in the baſon of the ſea, which is the re- 
ſervoir for all the waters of the earth to flow into. 
God has therefore ordered the flux and reflux to 
prevent hurtful things ſettling there. The mo- 


tion of the water riſing and falling, attenuates and 
ſeparates thoſe corrupted vapours; and in order to 


preſerye the ſea in its purity, the flux and reflux 
mixes and diſperſes the falt, of which it is full, 
and which would otherwiſe, ſink ur to the 
bottom. 

Theſe reflections may naturally eie us of a 
circumſtance, Which is much connected with this 


Phenomenon: Our life is but a flux and reſſux. 
It encreaſes and decreaſes; Every thing is incon- 


ſtant, and liable to change. Nothing is durable. 
There is no permanent joy, hope, or happineſs. 
We ſwim in a rapid and inconſtant river: Let us 
then take care not to be drawn into the abyſs; 
and let us endeavour to gain the happy port, the 
ſmiling and chearful ſhores. On the other hand, 
let us bleſs God that our evils and anxieties are of 
ſhort duration. An exceſſive, and laſting grief 
or. pain, is as little compatible with our nature, as 
a conſtant and perfect happineſs. Theſe changes 
are certainly an advantage to us. If we enjoyed, 
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terrupted felicity, we might eaſily grow proud, 
and forget God. As on the other hand, a con- 


4 


through the whole courſe of our lives, an unin- 


tinual train of diſgraces and misfortunes would 


| fink us entirely, and harden our hearts, Let us 


po 


then bleſs our heavenly Father, for his wiſe de- 
crees; and endeavour to conduct ourſelves 


through life, in proſperity or adverſity, in a man- 


ner worthy our faith, and the hope of everlaſting 


A. 
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Tu SUN 1 NOT ALWAYS APPEAR, | 


— 


1 of rain and ſnow do not Wat co- 
ver the ſky. The clouds ſometimes diſperſe, af- 
ter having ſpread over the earth the great provi- 
Hon of water they had collected. Then, the moſt 
agreeable ſerenity appears in the ſky. The ſight 


of the fun, which dark clouds had deprived us 


of for ſome days, revives every creature, and fills 
them with joy and animation. During ſummer, 


we are accuſtomed to the preſence of this beau- 


tiful light; as it ſeldom appears in winter, and 


then only for a few hours, we learn to value it the 
more. Is not this a remark we may make, in re- 
gard to every other gift of God? Is it not true 


. 
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that we are but little ſenſible of the bleſſings of 
this life, and that we look on them 'often with 
indifference, when in our poſſeſſion? Health, 
repoſe, friendſhip, an eaſy income, and a thou- 
ſand other bleſſings, which we daily enjoy, do 
not appear to us as great as they really are; and 
we often continue inſenſible of their value till we 
have loſt them. We muſt be on a ſick bed, de- 
ſerted by our friends, in want and poverty, before 
we fully feel the happineſs of enjoying good health, 
of having a faithful friend, and the means of ſub- 
fiſting comfortably. ' _ 

When the ſun brightens up, [aſton ide long 
been darkened with clouds, the earth ſtill looks 
diſmal. „It is true that it is a little improved by 
its rays, "but it is not ſufficient to reſtore it to all 
its beauty. The ſun has not yet ſufficient power 
to conquer the cold, which has hardened the 
earth, nor to revive nature, which appears dead. 
It is like the light of the mind, which does not 
always warm the heart, Thoſe who languiſh in 
miſery and afflction feel this. It happens ſome- 
times, that, in the winter of life, or in other fad 
and unhappy circumſtances, we ſee joy and plea- 
ſure at a diſtance, without being able to taſte the 
ſweets of them. We owe, however, thankſgiv- 
ings to our heavenly Benefactor, for thoſe gleams 
of joy, which now and then refreſh our ſouls, and 
often our cares and ſorrows, were it but for a 


; 
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a few moments. Tow uncertain is the realty” 
of the ſky in Winter! How little can we depend 
on the beneficent rays of the ſun! It appears now 
with mild majeſty; but it will ſoon be covered 
with clouds; and, before noon, the ſplendor and 
beauty with which it enlivened the earth this 
morn, will all diſappear. Such is alſo the un- 
certainty of every ſcene through life. We can 
never promiſe ourſelves laſting or uninterrupted 
happineſs. It ought to make us wiſe and prudent 
in the days of proſperity, and moderate our love. 
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of earthly enjoyments. Every thing is liable to 0 
change. Virtue alone is unchangeable. That t 
only can enable us to ſupport the viciſſitudes arid 0 
diſtreſſes of this world, and give us fortitude to v 
bear adverſity or proſperity, till it leads us to thoſe p 
bleſt regions, where we ſhall be perfectly happy w 
e a ſhadow of variation or change: 333 F. 
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EARTHQUAKES. 


\ 


1 earth 1 two kinds of ſhocks; one 
is occaſioned by the action of ſubterraneous fires, 
and by the exploſion of volcanos. Theſe com- 
motions are only felt at ſmall diſtances, and only 
when. the volcanos work before the entire © cxup-. 


N 
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As ſoon : as the matter which forms the ſub- 
terraneous fires comes to fermerit and blaze, the 
fire makes an effort on all ſides; and if it does 


not naturally find a vent, it raiſes the earth and 


makes itſelf a paſſage, by throwing it up with 
violence. But thoſe fort of earthquakes only ex- 
tend for the ſpace of a few miles. 
the earth like the exploſion of a magazine of pow- 
der, which produces a ſhock, and a ſenſible com- 
motion at ſeveral leagues. diſtance. But there is 
another ſort of earthquake, very different in the 


effect, and perhaps in the cauſe” alſo. I mean 


thoſe terrible earthquakes, which are felt at great 


diſtances; and which ſhake a long track of ground, 


without any new volcano, or any eruption ap- 
pearing. 
which have been felt at the-{ajns tune in England, 
France, and Germany. Thoſe extend much 


more in length than in breadth. They ſhake a a 


chain or zone of land, with more or leſs violence 


in different parts, and they are generally attended 


with a hollow noiſe like a heavy carriage. going 
very rapidly. The following obſervations may ex- 
plain the cauſes of this fort of earthquake: All 
inflammable matter capable of exploſion, pro- 
duces, (as powder does, ) a great quantity of air. 
The air produced by fire, is ſo very much rarified, 
that it muſt cauſe very e Ae when it 
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They ſhake 


There are inſtances of earthquakes, 
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has long been ſhut up and compreſſed in the bow- 


els of the earth, Suppoſe then, that at a very 


.,conſiderable- depth, ſuch as an hundred or two 
fathom deep, there thould be ſulphureous matter 
which ſhould take fire by means of the air, it 
muſt of courſe ſeek a vent: and if it finds none, 
it occaſions the moſt violent ſhocks. It is impoſ- 
ſible to expreſs how fatally dreadful theſe ſort of 
earthquakes are. Of all the deſolations, of all 
the cataſtrophes / upon earth, there are none ſo 
formidable, ſo deſtructive; and which ſo much 
-baffle all human foreſight and prudence, as theſe 
earthquakes. When rivers. overflow their banks, 
ſwallow -up provinces, and ſweep away whole vil- 
lages, there is ſtill ſome reſource ; it is poſſible 
to eſcape upon mountains, or to the upper part of 
houſes Dikes may ſtop the fury of the waves. 
But that is impoſſible or uſeleſs in earthquakes. 
There is ſcarce any other danger from which one 


f may-not eſcape. Lightning never conſumed whole 


' towns and provinces. The plague, it is true, may 


unpeople the greateſt cities; but, it does not en- 


tirely deſtroy them: whereas the calamity we 
| ſpeak of, extends itſelf with an irrefiſtible power 
over a whole country, and ſwallows up whole king- 
doms and e without e the ſmalleſt 


trace behind. 
Lord God a 3 can ſtand 1 


8 


| thee, when thou diſplayeſt thy power! who can 
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reſiſt thee, when thou riſeſt to judge the nations 
The earth trembles before thee, and is ſhaken. « 
The foundations of the mountains are troubled, 
and quake when thy anger is kindled, The moun- 

tains tremble and the hillocks vaniſh. The earth 

quakes at thy preſence, the habitable earth I ſay, 

and all who inhabit it. Thy anger ſpreads like 
fire, and the rocks are ſplit aſunder before thee. 

Who would not fear thee, O Ruler of the earth !'_ 

Yes, Lord k we acknowledge and adore thy ſove- 

reign Majeſty. Thy judgments are incomprehenſi- 

ble; but, at the ſame time, thou art good and mer- 

: ciful | in all thy diſpenſations. O my ſoul, endeavour 

to be well convinced of this great truth; when- 

ever the Lord diſplays his judgments upon earth : 
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when he conſumes whole countries in the height | 
of his anger; then even his ways are ways of wiſdom [| 
and goodneſs. Can we imagine that it is to de- | 4 
ſtroy us, that he orders thoſe frightful ſhocks ? Ky i ! 
We whom a breath of wind could deſtroy, can 14 
we think that the Moſt High has occaſion to make 4 | | 
uſe of the elements, and of all the ſtrength of na- | 9 j 
ture to reduce us to death? Let us rather acknow- 1 q 
ledge higher views in thoſe terrible cataſtrophes. TW 
” The earthquakes, themſelves ſerve in the Creator's vo f 
t plan, towards the general preſervation. And- | | 3 
{ſuppoſe that villages, towns, provinces,” were by= V8 : 
e ried in their ruins; ſuppoſe that mary millions _—_ 
an | F 2 ; | : 
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of creatures were deſtroyed, what are 10,000 tr: 
provinces, what 100,000 creatures, in compari- Ws 
ſon of that innumerable number of beings, who Go 
fill the whole of the created univerſe? Let us be die 
convinced, that every thing frightful or terrible of 
in nature, all the apparent evil, all the imperfec- Mt 
tions of the world, are neceſſary for the preſerva- HH 
tion of the whole; and from thence, even for the the 
manifeſtation of the glory of God. Great and 555 
almighty Being, I will therefore adore and bleſs tic 
thy name, even when thou ſendeſt thy plagues: thot 
and ſcattereſt terror and deſolation on the earth. le 
I will do more. I will reſt with ſure confidence hve 
upon thy fatherly Fare. Though even the world one 
- ſhould be deftroyed. "Though the mountains at fc 
ſhould fall and ſink into the ſea, thou ſhouldeſt At t 
Kill be my ſupport, my ſtrength, and my refuge. A 2 
crea 


Let me only poſſeſs a good conſcience, and I ſhall 1 
| 8 | = dre 


find nothing in nature terrible. | 
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Tux Ox px ESTABLISHED BY Gop IN REGARD To Amo 

THE LIFE AND 11 or Max. 4 Rret 

years 


| Gor obſerves the moſſ Cath and bs. age, : 
order in regard to. our lif and death. Both de- their 
pend fo little on a bl ind chance, that on the con- 
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frary all is regulated and meaſured in the wiſeſt 


manner. If we make our calculation of a cer- 


tain period of years, we ſhall find, that chere 
dies a proportionable number of men at every age 
of life. At 35 or 36, there dies but one every 
year. On the other hand, there are annually 
more in proportion born than die; ſo that, if 


there dies ten, we may always reckon that there 


are twelve born. Beſides this, God ſhews a par- 
ticular wiſdom in regard to the ſeveral ages. of 
thoſe who die. In the firſt years, out of three 


or four children, there generally dies one. At : 


five years old, one out of twenty-five ; at ſeven, 
one out of fifty; at ten, one out of an hundred; 
at fourteen and fifteen, one out of two hundred. 


At twenty years old, it is pretty equal to fifteen. | 


After twenty-five, mortality begins again to in- 
creaſe. At thirty there dies one out of one hun-- 
dred ; at thirty-five, one out of fifty, &c. In how: 
ſtrong a light does God manifeſt, on this occa- 
lion, his wiſdom, and goodneſs, by ſparing the 
younger people the moſt? And in what admira- 
ble proportion he takes them out of this world F 
Amongſt a thouſand who die, there is every where: 
a pretty equal number of young people of twenty 


years old, of fifty, of ſixty, and eighty years of 


age. It is true, that the ſort of life men lead; 
their vices, wars, epidemical diſorders, may Carry/ 
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off more ſome years than others. But even 
here, Providence has taken care to ſet bounds to 
mortality in the following years, and to contrive 


that the loſs which mankind had ſuffered ſhould 
be amply, repaired. Let us add to this, that every 
ſeaſon of the year is not equally dangerous to 
mankind. Spring carries off the greateſt num- 
ber; and the beautiful month of May, wherein 
all nature ſeems to revive, is more deſtructive than 
March or April. But as ſoon as the heats increaſe 


with the month of June, diſorders ſenſibly dimi- 


nifh. © Summer and Autumn are more favourable 
to health than Winter. | 5 | 
Loet us admire the providence of tha Ide his 


tender cares for our preſervation. * Even to the 


toweſt | beggar, and the child at the breaſt, has 
he'numbered their days and years. How tran- 
quit ought we to be, ſince our births, as well as 
our deaths, are ſo exactly determined, and how 
ealy ſhould it be to conquer any exceſſive fear of 
death? God has undoubtedly ſet limits to our 


lives, in the way moſt advantageous to us. If we 
enjoy che comfortable ſecurity of having found 


grace in the fight of God, we may be certain 


= that we ſhall not be taken out of this world till 


we are ripe for eternity. Seduced by ſelf. love, 
we often fancy, at the approach of death, that 
God treats us with gfeat ſeverity in calling us fo 
fooa out of this world; but let us be perſuaded, 
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that however premature our death may appear to 


us, it happens preciſely at the propereſt time, both 


for us and the reſt of mankind. Let us not, how 


_ ever, preſume (from this wiſe ordination of God 


in regard to our lives) upon a certain number of 


years. It is true, that fewer people die at fifteen 
than at three years old: But if, in a place where 


the population is not great, there dies annually 
but five young people, how can. we be ſure that we 
ſhall not be one of the number; or, if we paſs our 


fifteenth year, that we ſhall not be carried off the 
next. Ought it not rather to animate us to-finiſh 


the week appointed us, in the years we are likely 
to live; ſince it is uncertain whether thoſe, where- 
in the mortality is generally greater, ſhould not 
be fatal to us. Let us not be mad enough to flat- 
ter ourſelves with a long life. Death makes its 
greateſt ravages preciſely in the years of our great- 


eſt ſtrength; that is to ſay, between forty and: 


ſixty-five years of age; And it is when we think 


we have formed the wiſeſt plans for living long 
and happily, that death comes ſuddenly in the 


midſt of our hopes and projects. How wiſe there 


fore would it be to prepare betimes for that death 


which may every day ſurpriſe us. God, in his 
wiſdom, has ordained that there ſhould die upon 
this earth about vw ” every . ay and: 
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cold increaſes into a ſolid body called Tce. 
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how likely are each of us to be of that number. 
Ho important is it, then, to think daily upon 
we. and to be well 8 1 
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W ATER 3 coddenſed - cold, loſes in- 
ſenſibly its fluidity, and changes by degrees as the 


change, which at this ſeaſon happens every day, 
deſerves to be examined cloſely. At leaſt, it is 
as well to learn ſome of the phenomena diſcovered 
in frozen water; Ice is a lighter body than water; 


This 


for when frozen water is put into a temperate heat, 


ſo that it looſens from the ſides of the veſſel, the 
ice always ſwims at the. top viſibly ; whereas, if it 
was heavier, it muft neceſſarily ſink to the bottom. 
What makes it lighter. is the increaſe of its ſize; 
for, though it becomes at firſt more compact by 


* cold, it dilates much when it becomes ice. This 


dilation, forms with ſo much violence, that ice can 
cut a copper globe of fuch a thickneſs, as would 
require a force for that purpoſe of 28000 pounds. 
When the cruſt of ice forms itſelf at the top of 


the water, the ice is {till entirely tranſparent, but 


when it thickens, it becomes opaque. This dark - 
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neſs proceeds from the bubbles of air; more or leſs, 
which meet in the ice, and occaſion a more fre- 
quent refraction of rays. Ice continually ex- 
hales many vapours, even in the ſevereſt cold. It 
has been found by repeated experiments, that in 
the ſharpeſt cold, four pounds of ice loſe by eva- 
poration a whole pound of their weight in eighteen; 
days; and that a piece of ice, weighing four ounces: 
becomes four grains lighter in the ſpace of 24: 
hours. Ice generally begins at the top of the wa- 
ter. It is an error to imagine that it forms firſt at 
the bottom, and afterwards riſes to the top: For 
the cold which forms the ice proceeding from the 

atmoſphere, cannot take effect at the bottom of the 
water, without having firſt frozen all the upper 


part of it. The manner in which ice is formed 
is equally remarkable. It is in this way: When 


it freezes ſlowly, one ſees a multitude of little 


ſtrings come from the ſides, within the glaſs, and: ; 


take different directions, making all ſorts of angles; 
and uniting again, to form at the top of the: water, 
a coat of very thin ice. To theſe firſt threads 
others fucceed, which multiply and enlarge into the 
form of flakes, which ſtill inereaſing in ſize and 
number, unite with the firſt coat. By degrees, as 
the ice thickens, a multitude of bubbles appear, and 
the colder it grows, the larger the bubbles become; 
from whence it happens, that the tranſparency of 


the ice diminiſhes, particularly towards the mid> - 
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dle; and then it begins to dilate with violence, 


and ſwell in a greater ſize. When the cold is 


very ſharp, and that it freezes hard, there forms 
on the ſurface of the water a thin membrane, 


which quitting the ſides of the glaſs, extends to- 


wards the middle. Under this membrane there 


comes others, which appear in triangular ſhapes, 
the baſis of which is at the ſides of the glaſs, While 


the ſharpeſt angles go towards the middle. It is 
thus that the cruſt. of ice thickens, becomes opaque 
by the bubbles of air it contains, and, by N 
becomes more and more light. | 

But after having reflected on theſe 3 
is it not natural to ſay to one's ſelf, What order, 


what harmony, reigns even in the leaſt works of 


nature! With what weight and meaſure is all re- 

gulated according to the times and ſeafons | How 

every thing in nature concurs to fulfil the deſigns 

of God! How great will our admiration be, when 

we have a more perfect and diſtinct EE cf 
all his wiſe 5 6 pron 
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Tur SrREIIAL Foxx or ous ERAKTE. 
P EOPLE generally fancy. the earth an even 
plane, a round flat ſurface ;. but, if that was the 
caſe, the exterior limits of this ſurface would be 
found out; and, in approaching any place, it 
would be impoſſible to ſee the tops of towers and 
mountains before the lower parts of them. The 
earth, then muſt be a globe; but it is not exactly 
and ſtrictly ſpherical, for it is a little more raiſed 
under the line, and flatter towards the two poles, 
nearly reſembling an orange. But that deviation 
from a circular form is very inconſiderable, at the 
moſt only ten German miles, which is ſcarce 
perceptible in a globe, whoſe circu mference 1 is 5400 
German miles, and the diameter 1720. There 
will be no doubt of the form of the earth being 
nearly: 1 if we confider, that, in the eclip--- 
ſes of the moon the ſhadow wh ich the earth caſts: 
on that planet is always round. Beſides, if the 
earth was not round, how. could they have failed 
round it, or how ſhould the ſtars rife and ſet fooner 
in the eaſtern ' than in the weſtern . countries. 
Here, again, is the wiſdom of the Creator mani- 
feſt. The form he has given the earth is the moſt 
* and convenient for a world like ours, and 
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for its inhabitants. Light and heat, fo neceſſary for 
the preſervation of creatures, are, by this means, 
equally and uniformly diftributed over the whole 
earth. . . From thence, alſo, proceed the daily and 
annual returns of night and day, heat and cold, 
Wet and dry, fo conſtant and regular. The water 
in the firſt place, is equally diſtributed over the 
globe, and the ſalutary uſe of the winds is felt over 
every part of the earth. We ſhould be deprived 
of all thoſe advantages, if our earth had any other 
form. In ſome countries, it would be a para- 
diſe, in others a chaos; one part of it would be 
ſwallowed up in water, the other burnt up with 
the, heat of the ſun, In certain countries, they 


would be expoſed to furious tempeſts, which would 


deſtroy « every thing, whilſt they would be ſtifled in 
other places by the want of air, the current of 
which would be nearly ſtopped. One part of the 
earth would enjoy the benign influence of the ſun, 
hilft the other would be frozen with cold. What 
pride and ignorance ſhould we not betray, if we 
did not acknowledge in this, the hand of an al- 
mighty and beneficent Creator ? Should we deſerve 
to inhabit a world, where all is ſo wiſely ordained, 


| if, like the brutes, we were inſenſible to this admi- 


Table plan, and to. the numberleſs bleſſings which 
acerue from itꝰ No, my God and my Creator, let 


us never be guilty. of ſuch monſtrous ingratitude. 
Let us adore thy; wiſdom: | Our weakneſs permits 
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us reflect on the uncertainty and vanity of all 


great truth, All is vanity. Let us look around us; 
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no more. He will vouchſafe to accept with good 
neſs our humble attempts to glorify him, our 
thankſgiving (imperfect indeed) yet ſincere. 
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Ox THE SHORT Dun Arto OF SNOW. 


Wu b behold the inſtability of ſnow ; and how 
ſuddenly the heat of the ſun, . mild and damp air, 
or heavy rains, make it diſappear. Every thing 
around us changes its appearance in a few hours; 
and there ſcarce remains the leaſt trace of that 
faow, which had covered the ftreets, villages, and 
helds. 


Is not this 3 1 calculated to e 


earthly goods? Undoubtedly, it is not. without de- 
ſign, that nature preſents us with ſuch images of 
the frailty of worldly things. In every ſeaſon, in 
every variation that rheir return occaſions, nature 
tells us, with a ſtrong and perſuaſive voice, this 


do we ſee any thing that is not frail and periſha- 
ble? How ſoon are we deprived of the pleaſures 
of the ſcnſes! they diſappear when we have ſcarce 
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154% FEBRUARY: XI | 
begun to enjoy them, We are often at ſunriſe 
chearful and content; and before it ſets we are 
plunged into ſorrow and diſtreſs. | 15 
Has not every body experienced, in the courſe 
of their lives, how uncertain and tranſient the en- 
joyments here are? The riches of which we are 
ſo proud, make themſelves wings, and fly away, 
like an eagle from the poſſeſſor, preciſely when he 
moſt flattered himſelf with a peaceable and un- 
interrupted enjoyment of them. The ſtep from 
the greateſt opulence, to want and miſery, is often 
as ſudden as the coming of a thaw after the ſevereſt 
cold. We might be contented with this, if our. 
life and health even were not as tranſitory. as all 
other ſublunary things. 
It is too true, however, that theſe ſort of reflee- | 
tions ſeldom occur to us, while we are in poſſeſ- 
ſion of earthly enjoyment. We zre- like thoſe 
who, in a fine Winter's morn, venture to go 
abroad, and ſet out, without thinking of the ſudden 
changes of the weather, fo frequent at that ſeaſon. 
When fortune ſmiles upon us, and that we are in 
the midſt of Joy and pleaſure, we think we have 
nothing to fear; and we do not conſider, how 
ſuddenly the happieſt ſituation may be changed 
into miſery. And ſuppoſing we have not hither- 
to had an opportunity of making this ſad expe- 
rience; it is certain at leaſt, that a time will 
come, when we ſhall be convinced, by ourſelves 
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of the nothingneſs and frailty of every thing here. 
To thoſe who are at preſent in the ſpring or ſum- 
mer of life, Winter will ſoon come; and they will 
then experience how tranſient thoſe enjoyments 


ate, on which they had depended with ſo much 
confidence. They will learn that all earthly 
_ pleaſures are like ſnow, which dazzles the eye in- 


deed, but ſoon melt, and are no more. 


Snow affords us another very important reflec- 


tion. It reminds us of our weakneſs and want of 
power: What could all the induſtry, and all the 
force of man do, were they to undertake to re- 
move the ice and ſnow from the ground ? God 
works this change with infinite eaſe: He bids the 
wind to blow, and it thaws. Now, this God who 
does ſuch great things in nature, has he not the 
ſame power. in the world of ſpirits, and in the or- 
dering of our deſtiny? He has but to Or the 
word, and our troubles ceaſe. | 
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A SHORT 1 be OF TRE Cnearron. F: 


Marks has been a time, win our ard and 
the celeſtial globes did not exiſt. God willed that 
they ſhould be; and his allnighty will produced” 


the heavens and the earth. All was ſtill a ſhape- 


Tefs and confuſed maſs, commonly called a Chaos. 
In the firſt day of the creation, God gave motion 
to this maſs, and ſeparated the fiery and luminous 
parts. Theſe particles joined together, and ſepara-' 
ted Fe: the reſt of matter, without however yet 
forming particular bodies. God called the light 

Day and the darkneſs Night. Hitherto, the fluid 
and ſolid bodies were ſtill mixed together. God ſe- 
parated them: He collected the waters from our 


atmoſphere: He cauſed vapours to ariſe from the 


earth, which growing thick, became clouds, and 
formed that lower firmament we call Sky Thoſe 
were the works of God the ſecond day. The wa- 
ters ſtill covered the face of the earth. God deſtin- 
ed the third day for the ſeparation of them. The 


waters gathered together in different reſervoirs, 


: whilſt, on the dry part, there appeared mountains, 
meadows, fields, valleys, foreſts, &c. Each tree 
and plant already bore its fruit, and all thoſe vege- 


tables contained the neceſſary ſeed for the propa- 


gation of their ſpecies. On the fourth day, (had 
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been feparated from darkneſs) luminous bodies, to 
diſtinguiſh day from night, and to regulate the ſea- 
fons of the year. Then appeared the fun, . whoſe 
beneficent heat warms the earth, and makes it fruit- 
ful, and alſo lights us in the day time. As for the 
moon, it was formed out of the dark matter of the 
ehaos. Till then, God had produced upon earth 


nothing but inanimate things. The fifth day was 


employed in giving exiſtence to a part of the liv- 


ing creatures. God filled the waters with fiſh of : 
different forts and ſizes, and he gave them bodies 


analogous to the element in which they were to 
live. He peopled the air with all forts. of birds, 


and impreſſed upon theſe beings the inſtinct of per- 


petuating their kind, to fill the air and the waters. 
There remained nothing more than to cover the 
earth alſo with living creatures, and God created. 
them the ſixth day. He drew from the earth a 
multitude of wild and domeſtic animals, to ſerve as 
well for tillage, as for the food and ſupport of man. 
Finally, he produced an infinite multitude of in- 


ſects and reptiles. Theſe animals, when God 
created them were arrived at perfection. Every 
thing being thus prepared, the time was come for 


introducing man into the world, who was to be the 
Lord of all theſe creatures. God then created the 
firſt man; and, as he belonged both to the intellec- 


. tual and corporeal world, he gave him not only a 
body formed out of the earth, but alſo a reaſonable 


A 
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foul; From out of Adam's ſide he took woman, 
and preſented her to him, as his companion. Thoſe 


two beings, by which God terminated his works of 


the creation, were the moſt admirable maſter- 
pieces of his power and wiſdom. 


Is/ it poſſible to reflect on this . idee 


being ſtruck with admiration and aſtoniſhment at 


the infinite power and wiſdom manifeſted in the 


work of the Creation ? On whatever ſide we caſt 
our eyes over this great ſtage, we every where diſ- 
cover the Lord God Almighty, to whoſe immenſe 
power nothing is comparable. The heavens de- 


clare' his glory, and the firmament ſheweth his 
handy work. All the creatures are ſo many proofs 
of his adorable perfections. They are the impreſ- 
fron and image of them. It is only by conſidering: 


ereatures in this point of view, and drawing this 
uſe from the contemplation of them, that we be- 
come worthy to inhabit this immenſe univerſe. 
Can we poffibly acknowledge the greatneſs and 
glory of God, in the works of creation, without 
being touched and penetrated with the moſt lively 
ſentiments of - veneration, love, gratitude, and per- 
fect confidence? Theſe are objects worthy of the 
moſt profound reſpect, and warmeſt affection. He 
is the fertile ſource of all that is beautiful and 
delightful in nature. It is the Lord our God, 
who is alone worthy of homage, praiſe, and ado- 
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ration. This is the employment for which we 


were created, and to which the whole creation in- 


vites us. If we obey our Creator ; if we endea- 


vour to COLD IP" ourſelves to the rules of wiſdom 
and order, that he has followed in the formation 
and the arrangement of the univerſe, it will be the 
beſt manner of praiſing him. And if, full of filial 
confidence, we truſt without fear in the tender 


mercies of God, it is the higheſt mark of 85 — : 


and veneration he requit es of us. 
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Bolte ADVANTAGES THE Bears HAVE OVER oY 


Wav che bodies of beaſts are ani 
conſidered, we find they have many advantages 
which we have not. It is in the firſt place, un- 


| deniable, | that their bodies are more ſolid, ſtrong, 


and laſting. Moſt animals are able, as. ſoon as 
they are born, to make uſe of their limbs, to feck 
their food, and to act according to the inſtinct 


given them by their Creator. They are not ſub- 
ject to all the cruel diſorders we are liable to, and 
which ſo often deſtroy our conſtitutions. What 


wonderful iriſtinct alſo, what ſagacity and addreſs 
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they ſhew in their motions, and in the uſe of their 
ſenſes! How delicate is their ſmell | How ſubtle © 


and piercing their ſight ! What agility and ſwiſt- 


run] If we alſo conſider the wonderful conſtruc- 
tion of their -organs, their admirable make, the 
noble and majeſtic form of ſome animals, it will 
be found, that i in regard to the body, we have few 
prerogatives over them ; and that they have event 


many advantages over us. There are ſome peo- 


ple who complain of the Iot of man, and whe 
are diſcontented, becauſe God has not given him 


the ſwifineſs of birds, the ſtrength of the horſe, 


the diſtinguiſhing ſmell of the dogs, the piercing 
fight of the eagle, the fleetneſs of the ſtag. But 
in truth, ſtupidity and ignorance only could 
give birth to ſuch murmers. If we knew the full 
value of a reaſonable foul, we ſhould be ſenſi- 
ble of the immenſe advantage we have over ani- 
mals, notwithſtanding their inſtinct and addreſs. 


Why has the Creator given to creatures deprived 


of reaſon, certain prerogatives peculiar to their 
bodies? Why has he endowed them with ſuch 


great ſtrength, ſenſes ſo exquiſite, ſo much light- 
neſs and addreſs in the ſeveral motions of their 


bodies? Why has he impreſſed upon them ſuch 
wonderful inſtinct, and ſo much ſagacity for ob- 


_ taining their food ? It could only be to make them 


in ſome meaſure amends for the want of reaſon 


neſs in all their motions, whether they. fly or. 


# 
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and other faculties of the human mind, with 
which we are bleſſed. We can, by the uſe of our 
underſtandings, preſerve ourſelves from many 
diſorders, and guard from many dangers. We 
may, by obſerving rules, or having recourſe to 
medicine, cure our diſorders and infirmities, or at 
leaſt relieve them. Our intellectual faculties en- 
able us to procure and enjoy a thouſand conve- 


niencies. The intercourſe with other men, ſo- 
<ial life, contributes to our welfare in many ways. 


"The brute creation are deprived of all theſe ad- 


vantages, by not having received the ineſtimable 
gift of reaſon. Theſe oy beings would then 
have been unhappy, if the Creator had not grant- 
ed them ſome advantages to make amends for 
their want of underſtandiig. He has according- 


1y, in ſome reſpects, been more liberal to them, 


than to us, as to bodily advantages! He has gi- 
ven them a make, a form, and ſenſes, adapted to 


their wants. He has granted them variety of in- 
ſtinct, admirable induſtry and ſagacity, to diſ- 
tinguiſh what is hurtful or ſalutary to them, to 
provide themſelves food and other neceſſaries: Ad- 
vantages which we have not in an equal degree, 
and which we can very well diſpenſe with, as we 


have received privileges beyond compariſon more 


conſiderable Here we ought again to admire 
the paternal care of a gracious Providence towards 
| ; \ 
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brute with ſuch wonderful art. It i is in order to 
be of more eſſential ſervice to us, that they are en- 
dowed with ſo much ſtrength, agility, ; and induſ- 
try, with bodies ſo robuſt and ſenſes ſo exquiſite. . 
We ſhould ſoon be liable to all ſorts of 1 inconve- 
niencies; we ſhould be deprived of a number of 
great advantages, in regard to our ſupport and 
our occupations, if the animals whoſe daily ſer- 
vice is ſo neceſſary to us, had fewer bodily perfec- 
tions. Let us conſider alſo, that the advantages 
which the brutes enjoy are limited to the preſent 
world, whereas we are created for a better; where 
our bodies, raiſed to the higheſt degree of glory 
and perfection, will be freed from all the Sled 
and all the wants 5 are ane to upon e 
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5 1 

"Tax Moon. 1 t 

Tar Moon, next to the ſun, is, of all the ” 
celeſtial bodies, that which has the moſt ſalutary 2 
influence upon our globe; and, if it was not in ft 
itſelf an object worth our attention, it would be- 75 
come ſo at leaſt by the great advantages we de- b. 
rive from it. Even with a naked eye, and with- 3 


out a teleſcope, we can diſcover ſeveral pheno- 
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mena of the moon. It is a round opaque body : 


which borrows its light from the ſun, and is ap- 
parent to every part of the earth in twenty-four 
Hours, (as the earth moves round its axis) and 
_ completes its own revolution in little Jeſs than 
twenty-eight days, But what the naked eye may 
obſerve in the moon, is not to be compared to 


what we diſcover by the aſſiſtanee of teleſcopes 


and calculations. How much are we obliged: to 
thoſe enlightened men, who, to extend our know- 
ledge, and to render the glory of our Creator 
more and more manifeſt in the eyes of mankind, 


have made enquiries and diſcoveries, which ena - 
ble us to form the higheſt notions of the celeſtial 


bodies? By means of their laborious obſervations 
we now know, that the moon, which appears to 
the naked eye fo ſmall, is, however, couſiderable, 
with relation to the earth. Its diameter is two 
thouſand one hundred and eighty miles, its pro- 
portionable ſize as one is to forty-eight, and though 
the moon is nearer to us than any other planet, it 
is two hundred and forty. thouſand miles diſtance 
from this earth. There are ſeveral ſpots in the 
moon viſible to the naked eye. Some of theſe 
ſpots are pale and dark; others are more or leſs 
luminous, according to the light they reflect. The 
bright ſpots are probably high mountains, which 
reflect the light of the ſun from their tops? and 
the dark ſpots are fluid tranſparent bodies, ſeas, 
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| which, conformably to their nature, abſorb A 
great deal of light, and reflect very little back. 
"Theſe diſcoveries, to which no ſolid objection can 


be made, prove that the moon is not ſo inconſi- 


derable a body as ignorant people imagine. The 


ſize, the diſtance, and all that we know of it, 


gives us, on the contrary, a new proof of the 
unlimited power and wiſdom of our Creator. But 
was a planet fo large as the moon deſigned for 
no other purpoſe than to light our globe for ſome 
nights? That body, which to all appearance re- 
ſembles our earth, and ſeems proper for the ſame 
ends, was it created only to produce the flux and 
reflux of our ſeas, and for ſome advantages to our 
globe with which we are {till unacquainted? Is it 
Probable, that a ſurface of ſome millions of leagues 
- ſhould be without any living creatures? Would 
the ſupreme Being have left that immenſe ſpace 


an empty defart? It would be inconſiſtent with 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of God. Let us rather 


believe, that God has eſtabliſhed his empire in 
that planet, as well as amongſt us. Without 


doubt, there are innumerable creatures upon it, 


who adore with us the ſame Lord and Father, who 


are like us the objects of his providential care, and 


for whoſe happineſs God provides with the ſame 
goodneſs as he does for ours. But as our know- 
ledge in this reſpect is {till very imperfect, let us 


confine ourſelves to the advantages which accruc 


* 


* 


to us from the moon. The goodneſs of Providence 
towards man manifeſts itſelf very ſenſibly in this 


caſe. The moon is placed near us, chat the alone 
might ſhed more light upon our earth, than all 


the fixed ſtars together. We derive. from it, not 


only an agreeable object, but a thouſand conveni- 
encies and advantages. In what diſorder and con- 


fuſion ſhould we be, in regard to the diviſion and 
meaſure of time, were it not for the regularity with 


vhich the changes of the moon ſucceed each other. 


The calculations of Aſtronomy and the uſe of Al- 
manacks, is owing to the obſervations made c on the 
_ courſe of the moon. 


FEBRUARY XVI. 
Tus Raty waters THe EartH AND MAKES re 
FRUITFUL. „ 


Tur fertility of the earth a chiefly' on 


the moiſture it receives from rain and other watery 


vapours. If the watering of the earth was leſt 
to the care of man, it would be an endleſs trouble; 


and, notwithſtanding every effort, drought and 


famine. would deſtroy us. In vain would man- 
kind uſe all their powers; it would not be ſuſh- 


cient to water what they had planted. They 
Vor. . 8 
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might drain the pumps and the rivers, without 


giving water enough to the vegetables to keep 
them from withering and dying. How neceſſary, 


therefore, it was, that the vapours ſhould be col- 


lected into clouds as in reſervoirs, and fall after - 
wards by the aſſiſtance of the winds, upon the 
earth, to water the trees and plants. Every ſhower 


of rain enriches the earth, which would otherwiſe 
have a fad languiſhing appearance. The trea- 


ſures which its ſurface prodigally beſtows upon 


us are infinitely more valuable to us than all the 


metals and precious ſtones it contains in its bowels. 


Society might ſubſiſt very well without gold 
or ſilver, but not wi . corn, e and 


paſture. 
Let us reflect on the nexpeofible bleſſings that 


rain produces on our globe. A ſeaſonable ſhower | 
_ renews the face of the earth; and has much more 
force and effect than the dew, which in the night 
time moiſtens the graſs and the leaves. The fur- 
rowed fields drink with avidity the beneficent rains 


poured upon them. The principles of fertility 
unfold - themſelves in the ſeeds, and ſecond the 


labour of man. The huſbandman plows, ſows, 


and-plants, God gives the increaſe. Men do what 
is in their power; and whatever is beyond their 


ability, the Lord himſelf provides for. In Winter, 


he covers. the ſeeds as with a garment. In ſummer 


he warms and refreſhes them by the rays of the 5 


pe aA 
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Fun, and by rain. He crowns the year with his 
bleſſings, and he grants them fo ſucceſſively,” that 
mankind are not merely nouriſhed, but their hearts 
are filled with joy and gladneſs. The divine blef- 
ſing does not fall on cultivated fields only; it ex- 
tends alſo over the meadows and fields of the de- 
ſarts. The countries even that are forſaken by 
man, (and from which no direct uſe is drawn) 
2 ſtill objects of providential care: For ſuch is 

he goodneſs, of God, that the hills and the yal- 
5 2 75 and are adorned with ſmiling verdure. 
The rain does not fall in vain upon them: And 
if they do not yield fruit for our ſupport, they 
are, at leaſt, immenſe reſervoirs of water for our 
earth; and they produce great variety of whole- 
ſome plants and ſimples good for our e and 
which ſerve alſo as food for animals. 

Never let us forget God's bleſſings. How often 
in this month particularly, is the earth watered 
with rain; but how ſeldom do we reflect as we 
ought upon this bleſfing. Let us learn to know 
the full value of it, and conſider how gloomy, 
barren, and deſart all nature would be, if the 
ſky had been to us like copper, and the earth as 
iron. All the plants and trees would periſh ; 
every living creature would faint; the rivers would 
dry up; and we ſhould breathe death in the air. 
But Ry time the rain waters the carth, God 
| 85 82 F 
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ſheds new bleſſings upon us. And yet we com- 


plain and murmur when the winter rains are hea- 
vy, or laſt any length of time. We raſhly cen- 


ſure the government of God. Ah! rather let us 
bleſs the OO and praiſe his RI ever- 
more. a 
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Tur lasers or Dern WHICH Wirrkn AFFORDS, | 


5 W:. ee require warnings to 5 us 
think of the end of our days. We are too much 


inclined to baniſh the thought of death from our 
minds; and if it was otherwiſe, the avocations 
and. pleaſures of life, ſcarce allow us time for it ; 


or, at leaſt, to think of it fo as to profit by it. It 
is, however, neceſſary for our repoſe and fafety, 


that we ſhould frequently reflect on this great 


. * 


event, in order to leſſen our fears of it. Let us, 


therefore, take advantage of the preſent ſeaſon 


for that purpoſe, and conſider, as the images of 


death, ſome of the objects daily before us. Na- 


ture is deprived of the beauty and charms with 
which it was adorned in Summer: the fields and 
| gardens where) we walked with ſo much pleaſure, 


1 
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are uſeleſs and deſerted ; they have no longer any 
thing inviting in them; the days are too ſhort and 

diſagreeable, to make us wiſh to paſs them in the 
country. Is not this a lively image of our ſtate, 
when arrived at the winter of life: All the charms 
we are ſo vain of in the ſpring or ſummer of life 
diſappear. The vexations, peeviſhneſs, and in- 
firmities of age, no longer permit us tos enjoy or 
reliſh the amuſements of youth: and few young 
people find pleafure in our company. The ſhort 
and gloomy days of age are a burden to us, and 

if we are reaſonable, our wiſhes tend towards a 
better life. How ſhort the days are at this ſeaſon, 
and yet now they are ſo dull, we ſhould be in the 
wrong to complain of it. As our frail life is a 
conſtant ſtruggle againſt ſin and miſery, is it not 

a bleſſing that God has fo limited our earthly ex- 
iſtence? The path to heaven is narrow and full 

of thorns, ought we not then to bleſs Providence 
for making it. ib ſhore? Several kinds of animals 
paſs the Winter in a found fleep, from which they 
do not awake till they feel the mild and enliven- 
ing warmth of Spring. So will our lifeleſs body 

reſt in the grave, till the day of judgment ſhall 

awaken it from the ſleep of death. In Winter, 
the night ſurpriſes. and comes upon us before we 
expect it, in the midſt of our employments. Per- 

haps, when v we propoſed to finiſh ſuch and ſuch 
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duſineſß, the evening comes ſuddenly * inter- 


rupts us. Here again we find a very ſimple} image 


of the night of death: It will happen, perhaps, 
when leaſt expected. In the midſt of projects ſor 
future days; in the midſt of very important un- 


dertakings, which we had hoped to eee, 


this dreaded death will ſurprize us. 
- Grant, O God, that it may find us ls 
Gam to be conducive to our eternal happineſs !: 


The moſt melancholy circumſtance of the Winter 
nights is certainly their length, which deprive us 
ſo long of the ſun; and perhaps one reaſon for 


dreading death is the thought of being ſo long 


in the grave. But as the Winter nights glide im- 


i perceptibly away in a ſweet ſleep, ſo will death 
inſenſibly paſs by; and we ſhall unexpectedly be- 


hold the great light of the new creation ſhine forth. 
Theſe are the edifying and uſeful reflections which 


Winter preſents us. Let us not be afraid to con- 
template theſe. images of death; and let us en- 
deayour to profit by them. Let the thought of 
our latter end be familiar, and preſent to us in 
every ſituation of life. Then ſhall we think of 
death without fear. It will be a comfort to us in 
affliction; a friend and faithful counſellor in pro- 
ſperity; and a ſhield againſt temptations. 
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Ti! theſe koog y winter nights, and 3 the 0 
vere cold weather, Fire is an ineſtimable blefling,; 
for which we cannot be too grateful. How wretch-. 
ed and miſerable our lives would be at this ſeaſon, 
if God had not given to fire the virtue of warm-. 
ing and lighting our houſes; and if this ele- 
ment was not to be found every. where, and in 
every thing? It is to be found in ſulphur, in the 
fat of animals, in the wax which bees gather, and 
in all vegetables, though they appear inactive, and 

there is no outward viſible appearance of its ef- 
ſets. But their claſhing together diſcovers it; 
and ſhews at leaſt, that there muſt be fire in every 
part of the air. By the quick repeated friftion of 
hard bodies, ſuch as ſteel and flint, the fire they 
contain is put in motion; the particles which fly 
out of theſe bodies, and are violently acted againſt 
each other, acquire force capable of inflaming 
any thing. This is the common method of ob- 
taining fire for our domeſtic uſes. But we are ge- 
nerally content with enjoying the continual ſervice. 
this element does us, in the preparation of our 
food, in warming us, and in lighting our apart- 
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152 FEBRUARY XIX. 
ments, without being at the trouble to enquire 


how fire is produced. If we were more attentive ' 


to the cauſes of certain natural phenomena, we 


| thould every where find traces of infinite good- 
Certainly it does not require 


neſs and wiſdom. 
much reflection to diſcover them in this inſtance. 


It is with a beneficent view that God has ſpread fire 
all around us, and throughout all nature, in or- 


der to be of all ſorts of uſe, and that it might be 


enjoyed on all occaſions. This matter takes every 


kind of form for our uſe ; and by uniting with 


many other bodies, it becomes a great advantage. 


How happy for us if we did but accuſtom our- 
ſelves to be more obſervant of the many bleſſings 
we daily reccive from the liberal hand of God.— 
Yet, alas! it is preciſely that conſtant and daily 


| enjoyment of them which makes us ſo cold and 
Theſe proofs, however, 


indifferent to them. þ 
which we daily receive of God's goodneſs, are 


what we can leaft diſpenſe with ; and, from that 


ſingle circumſtance, they merit our particular ac- 
knowledgment. 
wiſe and merciful Preſerver ; and, in enjoying 
his bleſſings, even thoſe which appear the moſt 


inconſiderable, let us accuſtom ourſelves to raiſe 
our hearts to _ and to honour bim as "Te ſource 


of all good. 


3 


Let us then often think of our 
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V HEN the un is * fon us, 3 en hes” 
ſevere cold binds and ſhuts up our earth, there 


are ſome countries, where the inhabitants enjoy 
all the- beauties of Spring; others, where they are, 


gathering rich harveſts; and others, in fine, Where 


Autumn fills their granaries with fruit. It is in 
this manner, that divine wiſdom has regulated 
the change of ſeaſons, and diſtributed the ſame 


| favour to all his creatures at different times. His 


impartial love extends itſelf over every being he 


has made, without reſpect. to rank, nation, or 


merit. It is ſufficient that they require his bleſ- . 


ſings, for him to take pleaſure in grauiting them. 


His beneficent views extend over the deſarts of 


Arabia, with as much goodneſs, as over the ſmil- 
ing countries of Europe: and his government is 


the ſame, from pole to pole. But, if God diſ- | 


tributes the bleſſings of this life equally, why are 


ſome countries deprived of the pleaſures of Spring, 
while we enjoy them in ſuch abundance? Way. 


are the rays of the ſun ſo partially ſpread; that, 
in ſome climates; there is darkneſs, and in others 


| light, for whole months together? Why are not 


the frozen countries near the pole as beautiful and = 
G 35 FO 
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fertile as our plains and valleys? What art thou, 
O man, who dareft to aſk ſuch queſtions ? What 
right haſt thou to demand an account of the infi- 
witely wiſe Being, for the manner in which he 
| rules the world? Vain mortal, learn to be hum- 
ble, and to acknowledge traces of a ſovereign 
wiſdom, in the very things wherein thy weak un- 
derſtanding imagined there were defects. Per- 
Haſs, thou ſuppoſeſt Providence has refufed, to 
certain parts of the earth, advantages and happi- 
nes, which have been laviſhed with profuſion 
elſewhere. © Not fo : God has given to each coun- 
try what was neceſſary to the life, ſupport, and 
content of his creatures. Allis planned accord- 3 
ing to the climate in which they live; and Pro- 
vidence has, every Where, provided for their pre- : 
ſervation and ſupport. The hours of the day va- 
ry in different parts of the world, according to. 
certain rules: but all the zones have nearly the 
ſame number. There is ſcarce any inhabited coun- 
. try, which the fun ſhines more upon than another. 
All the difference is, that they enjoy it at diffe- 
rent times. With the inhabitants of the torrid 
zone, the days and nights are all of equal length, 
while, with the neighbouring zones, chat is the 
caſe but twice a year. It is true, that the ſun 
quits them by turns, and gives ſummer to one 
ſide of the earth, While it abandons the other to 
Wig" But it never fails to return regularly, 


as 


— 


* 
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from one of the limits of its annual courſe to the 


other; and, if the winter days are ſhorter than 
the nights, Summer makes ample-amends, in that 
Teſpect. Even the inhabitants of the frigid zone, 
who are deprived of the ſight of the ſun for ſe- 


veral months, fee it afterwards: on their horizon 

ſeveral following months; and, though they have 

ſome hours leſs of day light, they are e 

for it by long twiliglit s 0 

Lord! The earth is full of thy. mereies. "Thy. 
goodneſs is ſpread over all the nn 1 ex- 
tends to the very clouds. 
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| Tx HAVE ſenſes, that i is to fa, 1 am a a being, mo : 
by means of ſeveral wonderful organs of my body, 1 


can procure myſelf ſeveral ſorts of ſenſations. By 


my eyes, I can acquire the perception of light and 


colours; by my ears that of different ſounds; by 


ſmell and taſte, that of agreeable or diſagreeable 
emanations of ſavours and ſcents, of ſweet and 
bitter, and other ſuch properties of che body. 
which I can make uſe of; and laſtiy, by my feel- | 

ing, 1 have the ſenſe of heat and cold, of wer 
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and dry, of ſoft and hard, &c. Now, I repre- 
ſent to myſelf how wretched I ſhould be, if I was 
deprived of the organs of ſpeech, hearing, taſte, 
ſmell, or feeling. If I had not „ght, how could 


ls eſcape that multitude of dangers which ſurround | 


me, or form to myſelf any idea of the magnifi- 
cence of the heavens, the beauty of the country, 
and all the agreeable objects, with which the earth 
is filled? Without the organ of hearing, how 
could I perceive many dangers at a diſtance ? How 
could 1 exchange thoughts, or communicate them? 
How enjoy harmony, and the charms of muſic? 
How could I, in my youth, acquire ſchool know= 
ledge, learn languages, obtain ideas, the talent 
of reading, and many other faculties, which diſ- 
tinguiſh mie ſo ſuperiorly from the brute creation? 
If I had been refuſed the organs of ſmell, and ta/te, 
how could I diſtinguiſh, in my food, what was 
| hurtful or otherwiſe, enjoy the perfumes of ſpring, | 
and a thouſand things which now afford me ſuch 
pleaſing ſenſations. And laſtly, without my feel 
ing, how ſhould I be able to diſcover, either in 
food, in fleep, or awake, what was hurtful to me; 
7 or, how ſhould I be able to attend to my preſer- 
vation. I cannot, therefore, too much praiſe and 
bleſs God, that I ſee, hear, ſmell and ſpeak, I 
adore my merciful Creator. I acknowledge and 
. praiſe his goodneſs. My mouth ſhall glorify him 
in ſongs of praiſe and thankſgiving. My ears 
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ſhall be open to the univerſal hymn which all na- 
ture chants to his honour. Oh! may I never 
be inſenſible to the value of my ſenſes, or make 4 
a bad uſe of them Thou, my Creator, haſt given 1 | 
them to me for the nobleſt purpoſes. How un- i} 
worthy ſhould I be of thy boundleſs goodneſs, of | 
the admirable formation of my body, if I only | | 
employed my ſenſes in brutal enjoyments, without 
propoſing to myſelf any higher views? How | 
wretched. ſhould I be, if I only ſought my hap- — 
pineſs in ſenſuality, and preferred it to the much | | ; 
nobler pleaſures of the mind; ſor there will come We 
a time, when my eyes will no longer be affected by | 

external objects, when the harmonious ſounds of ins 
muſic will no longer pleaſe my ear, nor the moſt _ = 
exquiſite dainty, nor delicious wines foothe my pa- | | 
late. A time will come, when my ſenſes will take ji 
no pleaſure nor ſatisfaction in any earthly thing. ; Il; 
How wretched ſhould I then be, if I knew no- ED 
thing that could feed my mind, or comfort my 
ſoul. Divine Spirit, direct and lead me, ſo to | 
make uſe of my ſenſes, that 1 may never loſe fght 

of the great 1 of my exiſtence. 
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V HEN T lift up ne to God, I en : 
the end for which I was placed in this world, and 
I taſte before-hand the felicity which awaits me in 


heaven. How contemptible do the vain trifling 


amuſements of the age appear to me, when my 

heart accuſtoms itſelf to ſeek its joy and happi- 
neſs in God ! How humbled and little in my own 
eyes do I appear, when I compare my nothingneſs 
with the infinite majeſty of God ! and what an 
ardent defire it kindles in my heart for that happy 
and glorious day when I ſhall be for ever unit- 
ed to the ſupreme eternal Being But am 1 
ſufficiently ſenſible of the ineſtimable advantage 
of reflecting often on God] to induce me to form, 
in reality, the reſolution of doing it as I ought. 
Alas! inſtead of filling my mind with this great 


and ſublime object, I but too often fix my thoughts 


on earthly and periſhable things. Inſtead of find- 
ing delight in meditating on my Creator, I take 


_ pleaſure in nothing but what flatters my ſenſes. . 


Inſtead of loving that Being, in whom is cen- 
tered all that can be conceived lovely, and who 


alone can make me perfectly bleſt, I fix my heart 
on the world, and J paſſionately love objects which 


cannot inſure my happineſs, and which I cannot 
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long enjoy. May my paſt experience teach me 
wiſdom hereafter. Hitherto I have only loved 
temporal bleflings, and have wholly given myſelf 
up to them. I have ſought my peace and happi- 
neſs in things even more frail and periſhable than 


myſelf. But, through the grace of God, my eyes | 


are opened. I contemplate a Being, the 'center 
of all perfection, who has made me out of no- 
thing, and given me a ſoul, the defires of which 
can only be ſatisfied with infinite bleſfings. To 


that Being I conſecrate my heart, N my 


1 e and for ever to him. 
FEBRUARY XXII. 
Seen oF TEXT AND Corp. 


5 W. HAT See the tranſition from exceſſive 
heat to the ſevereſt cold? By what means does 


nature work theſe changes? It is not to be doubt- 


ed, that during Winter, the temperature depends 
on the ſituation of the ſun. For, when our globe, 
in its annual courſe round the ſun, is placed ſo 


that its northern hemiſphere turns from it when 
the rays fall very obliquely upon our countries, 


and when the ſun is but a few hours above dur 
horizon, it is not poſſible its rays ſhould give 
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warmth. But the heat does not entirely PRE 
on the fituation and diſtance of the ſun, which 


runs over the ſame conſtellations every year, and 


is not farther from us one year than another: yet 


the degrees of cold in our winters differ very much. 
Some winters are as mild as autumn, and in others 
deep ſeas are frozen, and men and animals can 
ſcarce protect themſelves from the cold, Even 


in the countries where moſt of the year the days 
and nights are of equal length, the power of the 


fun is too weak to melt the ice on the top of the 


mountains. The ſevereſt winter reigns at their 


height, and the hotteſt ſummer at their feet; 
though the ſame rays fall equally on the top and 
bottom of the mountains. If the ſun was the on- 
ly cauſe of heat and cold, theſe phenomena would 


be unaccountable. - Nature is rich in means, and 


a thouſand cauſes, unknown perhaps to us, ſe- 
cond its operations, But we know at leaſt, that 
the nature of the air and the. winds have great in- 


fluence in regard to the heat and cold of a country. 
From thence it often happens to be cold in the 
longeſt days of Summer, when the atmoſphere is 


loaded with vapours, and the ſky has been long 
darkened with clouds, or when the ſharp north 


winds blow ſtrong. From thence it happens alſo, 
chat in winter the cold is not ſevere, when the 


ſoutherly winds bring us warm air. The nature 


even * the ſoil contributes to heat or cold. In 
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Siberia, for example, where the. ground is full of 
_ falt-petre, and other ſalts, it is always colder than 
in countries nearer the pole, and where the rays 
of the ſun are more oblique. The heat of the 
earth itſelf, and its interior heat, cauſe alſo a dif- 
- ference of heat and cold in the ſoil of n 
countries. | 
Theſe caufes, and perhaps many others un- 
known to us, occaſion the changes of heat and 
cold upon the earth. But who can know all the 
| ſprings of the great machine of the univerie, or 
explain their different effects? Moſt of the phe- 
nomena puzzle and confound us; and we are 
obliged to confeſs, that all the ſagacity of the great- 
| eſt philoſophers does not enable them to pene- 
trate into the depths of nature. We ſee buta 
part, and undoubtedly the ſmalleſt part of her 
operations. And certainly it is for very wiſe rea- 
ſons that the Creator has concealed from us the 
cauſes of ſo many effects which we ſee in the 
courſe of nature and his providence, He meant 
by this to teach us to look into ourſelves. 
What uſe, in reality, would the moſt perfect 
knowledge of nature be to us, if we neglected to 
rectify, and be acquainted with our own hearts? 
We know enough of it to teach us wiſdom and 
content. Perhaps a greater knowledge of nature 
would make us vain. Perhaps it would diſturb 
our reſt, and make us forget God. Let us en- 
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deavour only to make a good uſe of the little we 
know, by becoming better; and thus glorifying 
the ſupreme Being. If after all our enquiries and 
reflections, there ſtill remains many things con- 
cealed from us, let us from thence draw this na- 
tural concluſion. That the wiſdom of God ſur- 
paſſes all our conceptions, and that it is infinite; 
that our underſtandings are hmited; and there- 
fore, with a proper ſenſe of our weakneſs and 
incapacity, our great duty is to n e. 
and w the moſt ns . | 
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I T would be difficult, if not rnvoſibley for our. 
weak and limited underſtandings, to take in at 
onge the whole kingdom of nature, and to learn 
altogether the wonderful properties of things. 
We ſhall more eaſily obtain a knowledge of na- 
ture, if we begin by ſome ſeparate objects, ſome 
particular beautics, and dwell firſt on the moſt 
ſtriking phenomena. Let us then, at preſent, 
reflect on ſome curioſities among minerals. We 
| ſhall: diſcover there, as every where elſe, traces 
of the infinite wiſdom of God, Amongſt theſe 
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there are few more worthy our attention than the 
loadſtone. When this ſtone is ſuſpended, it 
turns itſelf conſtantly, one ſide towards the north, 
and the other towards the ſouth; and it is in 
thoſe two ſides, or poles, that it has the ſtrongeſt. 
power of attraction. It is remarkable, that it at- 
tracts nothing but iron; and that, if two load- 
ſtones are put together, their poles of different 
denomination, that is to fay, the ſouthern. and . 
northern pole, attract one another; whereas, the, 
poles of the ſame name, that is to ſay the two 
ſouthern, or the two northern, Tepell. one ano- 
ther, and ſeem to fly from each other. 
There are properties found in ins, 
equally wonderful. It takes every - form one 
wiſhes to give it; but, it always ends, by re-aſ- 
ſuming its own natural form. In the fire, it riſes 
into vapour. When it is ſhaken. a long time, 
it changes into duſt. - By being diſſolved, it be- 
comes a hard and tranſparent. cryſtal; . but it can 
always be reſtored to its former fluid ſtate. Gold 
is the firſt and moſt valuable of all metals, not 
only from its ſcarcity, but from its admirable pro- 
perties. It is the hardeſt and moſt unalterable of 
all bodies. It can bear for two months, being 
in the hotteſt fire, without any ſenſible loſs in its 
weight. Its parts are ſo fine, that a grain of 
beaten gold can cover fifty ſquare inches, in ſuch: - 
a; manner, that the naked eye may diſfinguiſh, 
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on the two ſurfaces four millions of particles ; 
and, its ductility is ſuch, that, with a ſingle 
grain, one may draw out a thread. five hundred 
feet long. The wonderful form of common ſalt; 
the brilliant ſtones; the ſingular figures of the 


earth where the metals are contealed ; the petre- 


fied bodies that are often found on the high 
mountains, ſome hundred miles from the fea, 
which is their original ſource ; and an hundred 


other ſingularities in the mineral world, ſeem 


formed to awaken our curioſity. No employ- 
ment whatever has more charms, is more ſatis- 
factory, or has more variety in it, than an aiten- 


tive obſervation of nature. Suppoſing we were 


to live ages on the earth, and, that we were to 
employ every day, every liour, in ſtudying only. 
the ſingularities amongſt minerals, there would 


ill be, at the end of that time, a thouſand things 


we could not explain, which would remain hid- 
den from us, and would, more and more, raiſe 
our curiofity. Since our lives ſcarce extend to 


Half an age, let us then make good uſe of the little 


time granted us; and let us devote it, as much 
as our firſt duties will permit, to the obſervation 
of nature; and thus enjoy the moſt innocent and 
laſting pleaſures of the mind. The ſatisfaction, 
we ſhall find in it, will increaſe more and more, 
in proportion as we reflect more attentively ort 
the views God has propoſed to himſelf in his 
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Works; for the wonders of nature are infinitely | 
more to be.admired, and more ſublime, than all 
the productions of human art. The latter do not 
always promote our welfare, or make us better. 
They are often mere objects of fruitleſs admira- 
tion. But all the works of nature, and even the 
moſt ſingular among them, tend to the univerſal 
good of the world. They exiſt, not only to be 
ſcen, but alſo to be enjoyed; and all, without ex- 
ception, proclaim the goodneſs, as wall as * 

widdorg of God. 
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Dare Prove EXPERIENCED OF Drvine Provi- 
M DENCE. 


_— 


Lr us try to enumerate all he bleſſings which 
the mercy of God has heaped: upon us, from the 
firſt moment of exiſtence to the preſent hour. 
Could we reckon the ſtars ? we could as little 
think of numbering the bleſſings we have received, 
during che courſe of one year only. What would 
it be, then, during the courſe, perhaps, of a 
long life? What mercies received during our in» 
fanc y, though they are now forgatten? nights 
paſſed i in a ſound ſleep? food that nouriſh. 
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ed and ſtrengthened us? From how many viſible 


and inviſible dangers have we not been delivered? 
How often has God provided for our neceſſities, 


and confounded our ineredulity, when we thought 


it impoſſible? Nothing can happen to us, from 
which the eye of heaven cannot ſave us. Every 
day of our lives has increaſed the number of God's 


mercies. Each time the ſun begins his courſe, 
his goodneſs is renewed towards us. And who 


knows how often God has ſhewn his mercy, end 
preſerved us from dangers unknown to us, and 
with which we ſhall only be acquainted in the 
world to come] What ſhall we then ſay of the 
bleſſings of the Lord, in having redeemed us, 


through-Jeſus Chriſt, in having given us the goſ- 


pel to teach us the way to ſalvation? What mer- 
cx, that we were not born in the darkneſs of Pa- 
ganiſm, inſtead of the light of Chriſtianity; and 


that God continually works to our ſanctification 
and perfection? Are not theſe ſo many proofs of 


his goodneſs and tender compaſſion ? I am wil- 
ling to believe, that it is impoſſible any body can 


think of reckoning the amazing number of God's 
| bleffings. Let us then limit ourſelves to a ſingle 


day, and endeavour to compute the mercies 


which each day brings with it : One air, food, 
inhabit; and | 


ſtrength to labour, the dwElling w 
the relations on n which our 5 . 
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Oh may theſe daily proofs of the providence 


and goodneſs of God make the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
laſting impreſſions on our hearts. They will, un- 
doubtedly, if our ſouls are ſuſceptible of any 
emotions of gratitude, But in order to maintain 


in our hearts a lively remembrance of God's bleſ- 


ſings, let us often compute them. The more we 
think of them, the more we ſhall be diſpoſed to 
magnify the Lord our God, and the more de- 
lighted we ſhall be in celebrating his praiſe. 
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TRANQUILITY OF THE Nienr. 


0 CAN N Or think, without admiration and orati- 
tude, on the tender care of Providence to ſecure 


us repoſe at night. When the day cloſes, a calm 


is ſpread- over all nature, which proclaims to Every 
creature a reſt from labour, and invites mankind 
to ſleep. During the time deſtined for the repoſe 
of man, nature, in favour of him, ſuſpends noiſe, 


dazzling light, and every lively impreſſion. Al 


animals, whoſe activity might diſturb our ſleep 


have themſelves occaſion to fleep. The birds 


' ſeek their neſts; the horſe, the ox, and our 
other domeftic animals, fleep around us. But 


this tranquillity in the night is not equally agree- 
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able to every body. 
neſs, and other accidents paſs reſtleſs nights, 


wiſh this calm, this melancholy | ſilence inter- 
Their ſufferings and their uneaſineſs 
ſeem to increaſe, whilſt all are aſleep around 
them. They reckon the hours, and are impa- 


tient for day, in the hope that ſociety will be 


Many, who from pain, ſick- 


ſome relief to them. Many wicked people alſo, 


who paſs the day in continual diſorder and diſſi- 
pation, find the tranquillity of the night painful 


and troubleſome. It awakens their conſcienge, 


and the leaſt noiſe frightens them. Health- and 
peace of mind procure the ſweeteſt ſleep. God 
has diſpoſed all things happily to give us a * 


| repoſe. 


But how often does man interrupt the tranquil- 
lity of night by levity or malice! The boiſterous 


noiſe of drunkards, and the wild ſpirits of liber- 


tines often diſturb the repoſe of others, and de- 
prive them of the ſweets of fleep. Ought we not 


to reſpect the order God has ſo wiſely eſtabliſhed 


in nature too much, to diſturb it in the levity of 


* 


our hearts? Ought we not to love our fellow crea- 


tures enough to prevent us from diſturbing their 


leep, and by that means perhaps endangering both 


health and life ? Alas! this ill-timed noiſe, may 


happen to diſturb, and frighten, in one place, a 


dying perſon, in another, a woman in labour, or 


a mother nurſing her child. 
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The repoſe I hope for in the grave vill. be very 
different. There I ſhall fleep in peace, and ſhall | 
not be awakened till the voice of my Judge ſhall - | 
call me back to life. How happy are the faithful = 
who are releaſed from all the miſeries to which 
we are ſubject in this world. Here, the very hap- 
Pieſt life is paſſed in continual hopes and fears, and 
our repoſe is diſturbed by numberleſs troubles and 
anxieties, The righteous, on the contrary, whoſe 
bodies reſt quietly in the grave, are free from all 


miſery; and never more. wall cares, forrow, or 
Hy crnvinger their joy. | 
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IN cheſe winter d ays there are continual changes. 
Flakes of ſnow and ſhowers of rain, ,ftorms and 
calms, cloudy days and ſerene ſkies, ſucceed each 
other. The ſnow has ſcarce covered nature with 
its brilliant whiteneſs, when the rain comes to de- 
ſtroy it. The ſun ſcarce ſhews itſelf, when it 
again diſappears from us. Are there not the fame 
viciſſitudes in the moral world? If many of the 
days in winter are dark, dull, and gloomy, fo are 
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many ſcenes through life. But as ſtorms and 


darkneſs are neceſſary, and conformable to the 
wiſe laws of nature; fo are the diſagreeable ac- 


- _ cidents, and the adverſity which we ſometimes 


experience in the world. Who can prevent the 
| day from being obſcured by dark clouds? or our 
happineſs from being diſturbed, ſometimes by. 
others, and ſometimes by accidents? How is it 
poſſible the ſky ſhould be always calm and ſerene; 
or that our minds ſhould enjoy uninterrupted re- 
poſe ? The preſent conſtitution of our nature will 
as little admit of our being always. free from pain 
and diſagreeable ſenſations as the conſtitution of 
the corporeal world would admit of the air never 
being loaded with clouds. Paſſions, which often 
produce good, but often alio produce bad effects, 
are exactly in the moral world what ſtorms are in 
nature: And as winter and froſt are fources of 
fertility; ſo are afflictions and ſufferings the means 
to attain wiſdom and virtue. Darkneſs teaches 
us the value of light. A continual light would 


5 dazzle and fatigue the ſight. A ſerene day never 


gives us ſo much pleaſure, as when it has been 
preceded by dark and cloudy weather. In the 
fame manner we ſhould be leſs ſenſible of the bleſ- 
fing of health, were we not taught to feel it by 
the painful effects of ſickneſs. The excellence 
and advantage of friendſhip would touch- us leſs 
ſenſibly, if we did not ſometimes meet with faith- 


% 
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Teſs and falſe friends. Aſter all; it is certain, that 


we in general are too much inclined to exagge- 
rate our evils. The events and accidents which 


happen to us are ſeldom as melancholy as we ima 


gine. Our felf-love, our pride, and our exceſs 
of delicacy, blind us often to ſuch- a degree, that 
we look on every thing that happens to us as real 
and great evils; whilſt,'on the contrary, we take 
no notice of our real advantages, and the ſweets 
which attend us. It is at leaſt certain, that all our 
troubles ought to be reckoned as nothing, in com- 
pariſon of the multitude of bleſſings and pleaſures: ' 
that are beſtowed upon us by divine Providence. 
Theſe very evils of which we complain, will prove 
real though diſguiſed bleſſings, if we know how 
to make a wiſe uſe of them : juſt as the ſnow, the 
ſtorms, the froſt, and other variations of the pre- 
ſent ſeafon, are means which God makes uſe of 
to grant us new favours. When the {ky has been” 
long dark and ſtormy, che clouds at length dif- 
ſipate, and calm and ſunſhine bring back joy and 
| gladnels. - The heavier the ſhowers are, the ſooner 
the clouds vaniſh. The darker they are, the 
ſooner the rays of the ſun diſperſe them. Misfor- | 
tunes fill up but a ſhort ſpace of our lives, and 
when they appear to us the heavieſt, when we 
ſeem ſink ing under them, it is a a proof that they 
are e ſoon to end. 5 % 
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_ Theſe are the thoughts which will ſupport me 
in every misfortune. As the expectation of ſpring 
makes the gloomy appearance of winter ſupport- 
able, ſo does the ſweet hope of futurity encou- 
rage me. to bear with reſignation and*fortitude the 
preſent miſeries. Through the darkneſs-of this 
life, there opens to me the delightful proſpect of an 
happy hereafter. What I foreſee in eternity al- 
ready ſheds light on the path through which 1 
walk; and by this way, I ſhall imperceptibly ar- 
rive at the bleſſed abodes of peace, 81 and hap- 
pineſs. 15 
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| Won: it not — more advantageous to our 


globe, if its ſurface was not ſo uneven, and if it 
was not disfigured by ſo many mountains? It 
ſeems to me, ſometimes, «that the form of the 


earth would be much more regular, that our ſight 
would extend farther, that we ſhould: travel more 
conveniently, and that we would enjoy many 
other advantages, if the earth was only one vaſt 
plain. But, perhaps, Lam miſtaken in this opi- 
nion. I wiſh then to-enquire into it, and reflect 


on the uſe of mountains, in order to ſee, if T 
have reaſon” to be diſcontented with the preſent 
plan of our globe. 

In the ürſt- place, i it is be that it is From: 
the mountains and hills that the ſprings flow, 
which are produced either by heavy ſnows, or by 
the clouds with which thoſe hei ghts are always 
covered. It is that which keeps up the courſe of 
great and ſmall rivers. Thofe chains of high 
mountains which extend from eaft to weſt, and 
which traverſe a great tract of country, ferve to 
| hinder the diſperſion of vapours, and to condenſe 
them into water. They are as ſo many ſtills, 
which prepare and render the water ſweet, for 
the uſe of man and beaſt, Their declivity gives 
a moderate fall to the ſprings, and from thence 
they flow gently into the vallies, which they water 
and make fruitful. Beſides this ineſtimable ad- 
vantage of fprings and fountains which the moun- 
tains procure us, they have many others, They 
ſerve for dwellings to ſeveral kinds of animals uſe- 
ful to us: they afford ſubſiſtence, without any 
trouble of ours, to multitudes of beaſts, whoſe 
fleſh and ſkins are very neceſſary to us. On the 
ſides of mountains, there grow trees, plants, and. 
an innumerable quantity of ſalutary herbs and 
roots, which are not cultivated with equal ſucceſs 
in the plains, or have not the fame virtues. It is 
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in the 1 of the mountains that metals and 


minerals form themſelves, which would not pro- 
pagate ſo well in low and level countries, for want 


of neceſſary moiſture. Mountains ſerve alſo to 
ſhelter us from blaſts of the cold and cutting north 
and eaſt winds. They are the foſterers of the 
molt exquiſite vines, and their boſoms contain 


| precious ſtones. They are in a manner the bul- 


warks of nature, to guard countries from the fu- 
ry of ſeas and tempeſts; and, like ramparts and 
natural fortifications, they defend ſeveral ſtates 
from the invaſion of enemies, and the ambition of 
conquerors. They perhaps preſerve the balance 
of our globe. It is true, that ſome of theſe moun- 
tains are dangerous and formidable. They occa- 
ſion many ſhocks and earthquakes; and the vol- 


canos ſpread flames and deſtruction all around. 
But we muſt conſider, that, as ſulpher, ſalpetre, 


and other minerals, not only contribute greatly to 
the fertility of the earth, but are alſo neceſſary "— 
the life and moiſtening of all ſorts of plants, it 
was proper there ſhould be a kind of univerſal 
magazine, where theſe materials ſhould be depo- 
ſited, in order to be afterwards ſcattered by the 
winds, over the whole earth. And though there 
ſhould be ſome inconvenience from them, they 
cannot furniſh any reaſonable objection againſt 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, ſince the bleſſ- 
ings we derive from them are infinitely ſuperior to 


-, 


* 
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the evils they occaſion. In this reſpect, then, 


we have no reafon to complain of the contrivance 


of our globe. If there were 'no mountains, we 
ſhould be deprived of ſeveral forts of ſtones and 
foſſils. There would be no rivers, no ſprings, no 
lakes: The ſea itſelf would become a ſtagnating 
marſh, We ſhould want a great numbef of the 
. fineſt and moſt ſalutary plants, and ſeveral ſorts 


of animals. The privation of one ſingle thing in 


nature might be ſufficient to make our lives fad 
and miſerable. Let ns therefore conclude, that 
mountains, as well as every other part of it, prove 
the wiſdom, power, and goodneſs of the Creator. 


F E BRU NTT 


 MorTives rox CONFIDENCE In Gop, 


WIEN reflect on the infinite perfections 


which are manifeſted in the plan of the univerſe, 
and on the manner in which God conducts and 
governs it, my confidence in him muſt neceſſarily 


inereaſe and ſtrengthen more and more. How 
eaſy ought I to be, in regard to my life, ſince it 


is in the hands of that great Being, of whoſe 


power, wiſdom, and goodneſs I have as many 
proofs as there are creatures in my ſight? What 
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wiſhes can I form for my happineſ 85 which may 
not be fulfilled by that God, whoſe unlimited 
Power has been able to raiſe out of nothing ſo 
many millions of worlds? Are there any troubles, 
ſorrows, or difficulties, from which J may not be 
happily drawn, by that infinite wiſdom which 
has ſpread the heavens, and formed every crea- 
ture in ſo wonderful a manner? What can hin- 


der me fiom committing my way unto the Lord? 


What can prevent me from having recourſe to 


him, in all my troubles and diſtreſſes, and from 


hoping that he will hear my prayer? It is true, 
that I am but a very. weak creature; I am loſt in 


the vaſt multitude of his works; and, when I re- 


preſent to myſelf his greatneſs, and the infinite 
extent of his government, I often ſay to myſelf: 
Who am] to dare to hope that this great being 
will always liſten to me, and that he will deign 
To caſt his eyes on me, every time J may have re- 
courſe to him? But, on the other hand, I com- 
fort myſelf, when I conſider that his greatneſs, his 


| majeſty, and the government of ſo many millions 


of worlds, does not hinder him from extending 
his cares for the ſmalleſt worm: Why then may 
he not give ſome attention to me, who, though 


ſo inſignificant, have received from him, both as 


a man, and as a Chriſtian, prerogatives much 
ſuperior to other creatures? Here my conſeience 


ſtrikes me, and ref roaches me with being a ts 


MARCH Il. 7 
ner, with having, a thouſand and a chouſand 
times, wilfully tranſgreſſed the commands of my 
Creator and Maker; and, from thence, being 
without compariſon more unworthy of his good- 
neſs than the loweſt creature, ſince they at leaſt, 
have not offended him, nor ever could be guilty | 
of fin towards him. My conſtience repreſents the 
juſtice of God to me, in as ſtrong colours as the 
whole univerſe paints to me his power and good- 

neſs. But it is here that the falutary truths, of 
* the goſpel come to my aſſiſtance. It is only 
through our Redeemer that I can look up to this 
God, whoſe greatneſs all the world proclaims ; 
that I can, I ſay, look up to him as a father, put 
my truſt in him, and hope that he will grant me 
happineſs, not only in this life, but to all eternity, 


. 
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Af 5 ro CONTEMPLATE 7 85 IN THE 
Works of NATURE. 


0 Ts who adore with me the Lord; by who 
the heavens and the earth were made, come and 
reflect on his works | Behold the wonders he has 
done] Acknowledge, and have a lively ſenſe of 
his mercies ! Of all the knowledge we can ac- 
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quire this is the moſt important, the moſt eaſy 
and agreeable. We could diſpenſe with many 
ſciences which we take ſuch pains to learn; but 
the knowledge of God and his works is abſo- 
lutely neceffary, if we wiſh to fulfil the end of 
our creation, and by that means ſecure our hap- 
pineſs here and hereafter. We do well undoubt- 
edly to ſeek to know God, ſuch as he has revealed 
himſelf to us in his divine word: but we fhall not 
receive that revelation with an entire conviction 
of heart, if we do not join to it this other revela- 
tion, by which he has made himſelf manifeſt to us 
throughout all nature, as our Lord, our Father, 
and Benefactor. It is the beſt preparation to un- 
derſtand, and to receive as we ought the goſpel 
of Chriſt, for this reaſon, becauſe, in teaching 
his diſciples the truth of religion, the divine Re- 
deemer often ſpoke of the works of nature, and 
made uſe of the objects which the phyſical and 
moral world afford, to lead his hearers to refle&ti- 
ons on ſpiritual and heavenly things. In general 
it is a noble employment, and well worthy of man, 
to ſtudy the book of nature continually; to learn 
in it the truths whicli may remind us of the im- 
menſe greatneſs of God, and our own littleneſs; 
his bleflings, and the obligations they impoſe on 
us. It is ſhameful for man to be inattentive to 
the wonders which ſurround him on every fide, 
and to be as inſenſible to them as the brutes are. 


— 
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Ik reaſon has been given to us, it is that we may 


make uſe of it in acknowledging the perfeCtions * 
of God in his works, What employment can be 


more pleaſing to the human mind than to con- 


template, in the heavens, the earth, the waters, 
the night and day, in a word, throughout all na- 
ture, the wiſdom, power, and goodneſs of our 
Creator and Preſerver | What can be conceived 


more delightful, than to diſcover in the whole 
creation, in all the natural world, in every thing 


we fee, traces of the providence and tender mer- 


cies of the Father of all beings | There are no 


amuſements, no worldly joys, of which we are not 
ſoon tired, but theſe are pleafures ever new. Let 
us adore God in his wonderful works. Let us 


| endeavour more and more to be acquainted with 
him. Let us reffect on his greatneſs. Let us ad- 


mire his power and wiſdom in each of his creatures, 
And let us obſerve, in every ſeaſon of the year, his 
goodneſs, | and tender mercies towards every be- 
ing on earth. This employment will make us not 


1 ay happy but virtuous; for, 2 nh have God 


and his works continually in our light, with what 


love and veneration ſhall we not be penetrated ? y 
with what confidence ſhall we not reſign ourſelves 


to bim? with what zeal and HG oa we 
not e aca 
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 Nartouxe ; is ſtill had of its ornaments. 
Its appearance is, ſtill gloomy and ſavage. The 
{ky is covered with thick clouds, and the air is 
loaded with vapours and fnow. The mornings 
are wrapped up in impenetrable fogs, that con- 
ceal the view of the riſing ſun from us; which 
ſcarce ſhews itſelf, before dark and ſtormy clouds 


ariſe to prevent the earth from feeling its benign 


influence. How little warmth it gives! No herb 
ventures to ſpring up. Every thing ſtill remains 


dead and ſtripped of their charms. 


When will the lovely Spring return When 


will thoſe fine days come, in which the early 


flowers invite us to the fields and gardens! I 


doubt not many hold. this language, and bear with 
impatience the dull March days. But let us con- 


ider that even this temperature of the air which 


we dillike, contributes to the good of the whole, 
and is part of the plan formed by God in his go- 


vernment. Were it not for thefe days which ap- 
| pear to us fo diſagreeable, all our hopes of the 


advantages of Summer would vaniſh. Storms are 
bleſſings of nature, and froſts are means the makes 
uſe of. to render the earth fruitful. If the air 

was at preſent milder, and the weather finer, we 
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ſhould ſee millions of inſects hatched, which would 
be very hurtful to the ſeeds ſown in the earth, 
and to the bloſſoms. What a riſk alſo would the- 
buds run which the mild weather had brought 
forth, if there came a froſt? But ſuch is our 
blindneſs and ignorance, that we murmur againſt 
God, when we ought to adore and bleſs him; 
and we take for imperfections what ought to make. 
us acknowledge his wiſdom and goodneſs. We- 
ſeldom know what we defire. To puniſh us for 
our imprudent and unreaſonable wiſhes, God need 
only te grant them. If the ſpring already diſ- 
plwKw⸗aved all its charms, how many following days 
would loſe their value | How quickly ſhould we 
tire of them! And how hurtful to our health 
would the ſudden change be from ſevere cold to 
intenſe heat ! It is a bleſſing of God, (a bleſſing 
which, like many others, we are inſenſible to,) 
that Spring draws on imperceptibly. Its delay 
keeps us in the moſt agreeable expectation, and 
our pleaſure is but the greater when it comes. 
The rough ftormy weather of March is a remains 
of the ſeverity of Winter. It prepares us for the 
enjoyment of fine days, and is the fore-runmer of 
that r Ie calm Nen, Spring theds upon Our 
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Tus 8 OF SOME AvIMArs | DURING Wirrax. 


WE do not 5 hs any of thoſe lions. of 
inſets and birds, which during Summer, are in 
| the air, in the water and on the earth. At the 
approach of Winter they diſappear from our coun- 
tries, where the climate does not agree with them, 
and where they can-no longer find food, The 
firſt ſtormy day is a ſignal to them to reſt from 
their labour, to put an end. to their active life, 
and to quit their homes. We miſtake if we go : 
farther, and believe that Winter deſtroys thoſe ani- 
mals: they continue to live eyen in that ſeaſon of 
the year. Providence fo provides, that none of 
them periſh, The body of ſome animals is formed 
in ſuch a manner, that the ſame cauſes which de- 
prive them of food, make ſuch revolutions in 
them as prevent them requiring any. The cold 
numbs them, they fall into a ſound ſleep, which 
laſts till the return of heat opens the earth, cauſes 
their neceſſary food to ſpring up, and wakens 
them from their heavineſs. Theſe animals hide 
themſelves in the ſand, in pits or hollow. places 
in the bottoms of ponds or marſhes, where they a 


| WH - cannot be found out or diſturbed. Their Nate i is 
| a kind of death, or rather a ſwoon: and . 


— 


* 
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do not revive till the general warmth of Spring 


penetrates to their retreats. Some ſort of birds, 


at the approach of Winter, undertake long jour- 
neys, to ſeek in other climates a more temperate 
air and proper food. Some fly in numbers from 
one country to another. Several go to Africa, 
croſſing the Mediterranean, and return the fol- 


lowing Spring to our countries. 
Lord! how admirable is thy wiſdom! How. 


"> 108555 and beneficent thy mercies to the leaſt of . 
thy creatures. Thou haſt impreſſed upon the 


mind of ſome beaſts that wonderful inſtin&; 
which warns them of theday in which they thould 
abandon their Summer habitations, in order to 
paſs their Winter in another climate. Thou haſt 
pointed out to others, the places where they may 
paſs in ſafety their night of winter in a ſound 
fleep. Thou reviveſt them again when the ſeaſon 
of their new life arrives. Every time I reflect on 


theſe changes, they lead me naturally to think 
of what. will happen to myſelf at my death ; for, 
my ſtate will, in ſome meaſure, reſemble that of 


theſe birds. At the end of my life I ſhall alſo quit 
my home, my pleaſures, and my companions, to 


go into a better world. I ſhall alſo reſt and ſleep _ 
ſome time, but at the moment of the new crea- _ 


tion I ſhall awake; and, clothed with the ſtrength 


and beauty of youth, I ſhall begin a life that will 
be eternal. What happens to animals affords me 
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alſo another edifying reflection: I ſee from thence 
that God watches even over the very ſmalleſt link 


of the immenſe chain of beings. I diſcover with 


what fatherly goodneſs, he provided for the pre- 
ſervation of the weakeſt and loweſt of creatures, 
in ſituations wherein it would appear impoſſible 
to mere human wiſdom. Would it not then be 


doing injuſtice to the wiſe providence of our Crea · 


tor, to doubt his care of us. Surely, that God 
who gives to inſects and to birds their food in due 
ſeaſon: that God who provides them retreats, in 
pits and rocks; who directs them to find their 
food in diſtant countries; that ſame God will take : 
care of us in time of need and diſtreſs, 


AACR IF,  - 


Winps anD TEMPesTs.. 


8 * 


V ITH what violence the air is agitated ! Hear 
| how the winds roar in the upper regions! Be- 
hold, how the clouds gather | how rapidly they 


fly ! what deluges of rain they pour upon the 


earth! How terrible the force of the winds ! they 


tear up the largeſt oaks; they throw down pa- 
laces; they ſhake the foundation of the earth ; 


and perhaps, alas! at this moment, ſome un- 
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happy ſhip is dragged into the abyſs: by the vio- 
lence of the ſtorm. The winds roar above it, and 
a gulph is underneath, and all around it the 
waves of the ſea riſe mountain high. Alas, in 
what diſtreſs are thoſe unhappy people! How 
they wring their hands! How they ſhudder at 
every wave that riſes, to bury them in the deep? 
Before the fury of the tempeſt abates, there may 
be ſome millions of families ruined; and more 
ſtill who will be plunged into the greateſt miſery, 
by the death of their relations and friends. Bat 
why does the wiſe and beneficent Sovereign of the 
world thus permit the winds to ſpread terror and 
deſtruction by ſea and land? Mad queſtion | What 
temerity to dare judge, and cenfure the  govern= 
ment of a Being infinitely wiſe } Ought we not ra- 
ther to reflect on his ways with reſpectful filence, 
and be perſuaded they are always full of goodneſs? 
If whirlwinds and tempeſts make terrible ravages; 
if they ſhatter ſhips or plunge them into the bot- 
tom of the ſea: if they overthrow buildings, and 
deſtroy men and animals: have we a right, for 
that reaſon, to blame the government of God? 
They who calculated with ſo much care the 
miſchief this element occaſions, have they reckon- 
ed the advantages which accrue from it? Audaci- 
ous mortals ! admire and adore the Sovereign of 
the world, who can even make ſtorms contribute 


to the good of the univerſe, It is, in reality, by 
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the particular direction af Providence, that, to- 
wards Spring, there uſually ariſes ſtorms and tem- 


peſts. At the return of that fine ſeaſon, the moiſt 


and mild air opens upon the earth, which had been 


eloſed all the winter. By this change of tempe- 
rature, the air, which the cold had purified, is 


again filled with hurtful vapours. Plagues and 
epidemic diſorders would ſoon deſtroy men and 


animals, if the air, by being agitated with ſtorms, 


was not reſtored to its purity and wholefomeneſs, 


By that means, not only the vapours, which would 
- otherwiſe ſtagnate, are put in motion, but - alſo 


vapours of different natures being violently agi- 


_ tated in every direction, it makes a happy mixture 
more healthful to mankind, and more fruitful for 
the earth, Is it not, beſides, a great advantage, 
that the-winds ſerve, in ſome degree, as wings 


for the ſhips; and-that theſe floating houſes, load- 


ed with the riches of different parts of the world, 
can often, in leſs than twenty four hours, make 


a paſſage of more than fifty miles? Thus, even 


in the midſt of ſtorms and . Gad i is a be- 


nefactor to his creatures. 
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Ox E often ſees in winter, towards the ſpring 
equinox, a ſort of tranſparen t, bright, and yarie- 
gated clouds in the ſky. From the north there 
appears a ſplendid light, which comes cloſe to the 

other cloud. Laſtly from theſe northern clouds, 

there dart white rays of. light, which reach to 
the zenith. This ethereal phenomenon, called, 
Northern Lights, or Aurora Borealis, is ſtill, in 
ſome reſpects, one of theſe natural effects, the 
cauſe of which cannot he very exactly determin- 
ed. Some naturaliſts ſuppoſe it to be a magnetic 
ſubſtance, which accumulating and thickening to- 
\ wards: the north, may ſhed a certain light at a 
diſtance. Others think, what is more. probable, 
that the Aurora Borealis 18 occaſioned by nitrous 
and frozen particles, which rifing in the air, and 
Joined to the vapours, and to the fat and oily ex- 
halations ſent forth by the whales, and other im- 
menſe ceteceous fiſhes, which abound in the 
north, are lighted up, and made brilliant by that 
light which the Laponeſe almoſt continually en- 
joy. Laſtly, ſome philoſophers pretend, that, 
this phenomenon is only the atmſophere 'inflam- 
ed, and a ſtorm not yet come to maturity. The 
uncertainty in which the beſt informed and moſt 
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learned men are, in kh to this phenomenon - 
is very inſtructive to us. How many things do 
we ſee in the air, in the ſky, and upon the earth 
which are ſtil myſteries, even'to the very beſt na- 
turaliſts? Theſe phenomena ought to humble the 
human mind, whoſe pride and vain curioſity of- 


ten prevent acknowledging how limited its facul- 


ties are. A thouſand inconſiderable things con- 
found the moſt learned in their meditations, and 
eſcape our enquiries. There are a thouſand ob- 

jects, which, indeed, we acknowledge to be plan- 
ned with much wiſdom, and to be very uſeful; 
but we ſeldom arrive at diſcovering their true prin- 
ciples, their purpoſe, their connection with the 
corporeal world and its ſeveral parts. - However, 


this ignorance does not affect our happineſs ;. and 


though, for example, we cannot exactly deter- 


| bleſs the Author of things ſo wonderful, and ſo 
1 above our comprehenſion... 9 5 


mine from whence proceeds the, Aurora Borealis, . 
we can live quietly and well without it. After 
all, ignorant as we may be on this point and a 
number of others, we know, at leaſt, that every- 
phenomenon of the phyſical and intelleCtual 
world happens only by the will of an all-wiſe, al- 


mighty, and perfect Being, who directs them for 


the good of the univerſe. We have no occaſion 
to know more in a life ſo ſhort as ours; and this. 
is doubtleſs ſufficient to induce us to adore and 
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But we ought alfo to bleſs God ! for not having 
been born in thoſe ſuperſtitious and ignorant times 
when whole nations were thrown into conſterna- 
tion and terror by theſe phenomena. This mag- 
nificent fight painted to their diſturbed imagina- 
tion whole armies, and battles fought in the air; 
and they drew moſt dreadful prognoftics from 
them. The Aurora- Borealis was to them a pro- 
phet which foretold ſometimes war, fometimes tas 
mine, and ſometimes epidemic diſorders, 

But, for my part, I find, in the mild and ma- 
Jeſtic ſplendor ef this light, a ſign of the power 
and goodneſs of God. T behold without fear; 
*becauſe I know that the Lord of heaven has not 

created any thing to be a torment and misfortune 
to his creatures. And perhaps there are people 
in the northern countries who draw great advan- 
tages from theſe eee though 8 ſo oy 
influence ours. 
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Tux vaulted ſky, the depths of ſpace, ad its. 
unlimited extent, thoſe vaſt bodies which ſhine 


in the firmament, the variety of creatures which 
cover our globe, and which fill the air and hs; 
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water, all theſe declare the glory of the mighty 


God, and tell us his power his infinite. But it 
muſt not be ſuppoſed that the power and wiſdom 
of the Creator is only viſible in the immenſe ſize 


of the world. Even in the ſmalleſt objects, in 


the moſt inconſiderable parts of the natural world, 


de greateſt ſubjects of admiration are to be found. 


The conſtruction of a grain of ſand, ſeen through 


a a glaſs which magnifies objects a million of times, 
is enough to fill the greateſt mind with aſtoniſh- 


ment. Who indeed would not be ſurpriſed! to 


learn, that in the midſt of a grain of ſand, which 
the eye can ſcarce diſcover, there is a living inſect. 
- Examine alſo with a microſcope the mould of a bit 


of bread: you will ſee in it a thick foreſt of fruit 


trees; the branches, leaves, and fruit of which 
are eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed. But even in your 


body you may perceive objects of inconceivable 
ſmallneſs, which perhaps you have not yet taken 


notice of, and yet deſerve all your admiration. 
It is covered with an innumerable multitude of 


pores, of which the naked eye can only diſ- 
tinguiſh a ſmall part. The epidermis reſem- 
bles the ſcales of a fiſh; it has been calculated, 
that ' a grain of ſand would cover 250 of thoſe 


: ſcales ; and that one ſingle ſcale would cover 500 
of thoſe interſtices, or thoſe pores which give paſ- 


fage to the ſweat and inſenſible perſpiration. Have 
3 erer reflected on the wonderful conſtruction 
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of the hairs of your head ? As inconſiderable as 
they appear, they are one of the Creator's maſter- 
pieces. They are hollow pipes, each of which 


has its root, a ſubſtance: full of marrow, and ſe- 


veral little threads which unite them. In that 


whitiſh matter, that ſcale which food leaves upon 
teeth there, (by means of a microſcope) there has 


been diſcovered, a great number of little animals; 


and it has been found that in a ſpace, not larger 
than a grain of gun- powder, there was a million | 


of thoſe animalcula. 


_ Arqqnot theſe ſo many rc as ones . 
to make us humble in our own eyes, and raiſe our 
ideas of the ſupreme Being? Every thing ought to 
convince us, that there are thouſands of objects in 
nature, which are to us impenetrable myſteries. 


That there remains a thouſand diſcoveries to be 
made; and that things which are not entirely un- 
known to us, we ſtill know but ſuperficially. 


There are perhaps a multitude of wonders. in our 


own bodies, which no one has thought of or ſuſ- 
pected. How many imperceptible objects may 
there not be in nature, out of the reach of the 
microſcope, and of our underſtanding, which, if 
known to us, would afford new proofs of the great- 


neſs of God ? But the little we know, is more 
than ſufficient to convince us, that in ſmall things, 


as well as in great, his power, wiſdom, and good- 


neſs is manifeſted moſt admirably. The ſand of 
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the ſea declares the glory of the mighty God, as 


well as the expanſe of the heavens, the ſplendor of 
the ſun, or the fury of the tempeſts. The loweſt | 
worm bids us give glory to its Creator; the trees 
in the magnificence of their cloathing, the grain 
and the feeds in ffleir minuteneſs, cry aloud with 

one voice, It is God who has made us, glory be 
to our Creator. Even the moſt diminutive crea- 
ture upon earth reminds us of his greatneſs, In 
the formation of the knat, as much as in the con- 


AtruQtion of the elephant: in the humble form of 


a blade of graſs, as in the majeſtic height of the 


oak; in a grain of ſand, as well as in the tar 


canntan. 


WinTER GRADUALLY SUBSIDES. 


TRE ſame Wiſdom which at the beginning of 


winter, cauſed the cold to come on gradually, has 
ordained that it ſhould diminiſh alſo by degrees; 
ſo that this ſevere ſeaſon now draws inſenſibly to- 


wards its end. The ſun already ſtays longer above 
our horizon, and reflects more heat upon the 
earth. Flakes of ſnow no longer cloud and darken 


the atmoſphere. ' The nights are now only attend- . 


— 
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ed 3 a white froſt, which vaniſhes with the 


mid-day ſun. The air becomes. ſerene, The 


fogs and vapours diſperſe, or fall in fertile ſhow- 


ers of rain. The earth becomes lighter, more 
moveable, and fitter to receive moiſture. The 
ſeeds begin to ſhoot. The branches which ap- 


peared dead, begin again to bud; and ſome blades 
of graſs venture to ſpring out of the earth. We 


ſee the preparations which nature is making, in 


arder to reſtore verdure to the fields, leaves to the 


trees, and flowers to the gardens. She ſilently | 


labours to bring back Spring, though the ſtorms, 
the hail and froſty nights, ſtill oppoſe it in ſome 


meaſure. She will ſoon loſe her fad gloomy ap- 


pearance; and the earth will ſhine again 1n all the 


beauty of youth. Every change in nature is done 
thus gradually. Every effect which we perceive, 


has been prepared by preceding effects, and a thou- 


{and little circumſtances which eſcaped our obſer- 


vation, ſucceed one another, till the end which 


nature propoſes to herſelf is fulfilled. An infi- . 
nite multitud2 of ſprings muſt be put in motion, 
before a ſingle blade of graſs can ſhoot, or a bud 
can bloſſom. All the changes in winter ſo diſ- 


agreeable to us, muſt neceſſarily take place in or- 
der to open to us a promiſing proſpect. Storms, 
rain, ſnow, and froſt were eſſential, that the earth 
might reſt and recover its ſtrength and fertility, - 
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Neither could theſe clan ges happen ſooner or 
later, be more or leſs ſudden, or laſt longer or 
ſhorter, without injury of ſome ſort to the ferti- 
lity of the earth. Now that the advantages of 
theſe plans of nature open inſenſibly to us, we 
acknowledge her deſigns; and the happy conſe- 
"quences of the Winter plainly demonſtrate. that 
it is a real bleſſing to the earth. 

As the ſeaſons, ſo do the periods and events of 
War Mees continually vary. In that of every man 
there is ſo admirable and myſterious a chain. of 
cauſes and effects, that nothing but futurity can 
"diſcover to us why ſuch and ſuch events were ne- 
ceſſary and beneficial. I ſee, perhaps, at preſent, 
why God cauſed me to be born of ſuch parents 
rather than others; why preciſely ſuch a town 
ſhould be the place of my birth; why ſuch and 
"ſuch unhappy accidents happened to me; why it 
vas neceſſary I ſhould embrace Tuch a kind of life 
and no other. All this was then concealed from 
me: But now I comprehend that the paſt was ne- 
ceſſary for the preſent, and for the future: and 
that ſeveral events, which did not at.all ſeem to 
agree with the plan of my life, were; however, 
indiſpenſible to make me as happy as I now am. 
Talſo gradually approach the moment in which all 
the events of my life will be laid open and ex- 
plained, O my God! * that my Jerk may 
"oo be full of hope and joy. TIS 
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Tur wee BoDY RELATIVELY TO ITS*EXTERIOR 
Py Pars. . 


beauty; while the fields and gardens afford no 
charms to unbend my mind agreeably, I will me - 
-ditate on myſelf, and reflect on the formation of 
my body. It will furniſh me with the beſt oppor- 


tunity of acknowledging the power and wiſdom of 


God; and I ſhall learn at the ſame time to be 
ſenſible of the value of my life. 


Of all the viſible parts of the 1 the head 


holds the firſt rank, not only from its beauty 
but, becauſe it contains the principles of ſenſation 


and motion. All the ſentiments and paſſions of 


beautiful part of man, and wherein are ꝑlaced the 


organs of the principal ſenſes, by means of which 
we receive the impreſſion of outward objects. The 


ſeveral motions. of the lips and tongue, whe- 
ther they touch the palate or the teeth, ſerve for 


With teeth we can either cut or grind our food, 


and the great number of glands in in the mouth, fur- 


RNs 


Now's that nature ee not yet appear in full 


the ſoul are painted on the face, which is the moſt 


articulation, and enable us to give ſo many dif- 
ferent inflections to the voice and to ſound. 
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niſh the faliva neceſſary for digeſtion. The 


| head is placed on the neck, where it moves dif- 
ferent ways, as on a pivot, in order to turn to 
which fide it pleaſes. After the neck comes the 
ſhoulder, ſo formed as to bear heavy loads. To 
the ſhoulders are faſtened arms, and to thoſe, 
hands formed in ſudh a manner, that they ſerve 
to perform many movements, to touch, to take, 
to raiſe, to puſh awav, &c. and the joints and 
bones ſupport and facilitate the motions. The 
cheſt contains and guards the heart and lungs, and 
for that parpoſe, is compoſed of hard ſtrong ribs 
and bones. The midriff ſeparates the cheſt from 
the belly, which contains the ſtomach, the liver, 
the ſpleen, and the inteſtines. All this maſs reſts 
upon the hips, the thighs, and the legs, which, 
as well as the arms, have ſeveral joints to make the 
motions eaſy. The feet ſupport the whole: and 
the toes alſo contribute to it, as they ſerve to fix 


the foot firm on the ground, The fleſh and ſkm 


cover the whole body. The hair of the head, 
and the down on other parts, guard from the bad 


effects of cold. What variety in theſe exterior 


parts of the body, and yet they are only the prin- 
cipal and moſt eſſential of them. Their form, 


conſtruction, order, ſituation, motions, and har- 


mony, all afford inconteſtible proofs of the wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs of our Creator. No part -of 


the human body is s imperfect or deformed'; none 5 
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uſeleſs; no one hurts the other. If, for exam- 
ple, we were deprived of the uſe of our hands, ot 
if they were not provided with ſo many joints, we 
ſhould be unable to do many things we do. If 
| we were to preſerve our reaſon, and yet be quadru- 
peds or reptiles, we ſhould be unfit for arts or 
trade; we could not act, move, or turn, as we 
wiſhed. If we had but one eye in the fiddle of 
our foreheads, it would be impoſſible to ſee to the 
right or left; to take in ſo large a view, or dif- 
tinguiſſi ſo many objects at a time. In a word, all 
the parts of the body are ſo conſtructed and pla- 
ced, as to concur to the beauty and perfection of 
the whole, and are well en for their different 
purpoſes. 

Let us therefore bleſs our Cott who- has 
made us ſo. wonderfully : And, while we feel the 
happineſs of our formation, let the ſenſe of his 

| gooduels never be effaced from our minds. 


* 
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Tax Hore os Spain, 
| © ER day draws us near to the pleaſures f 


Spring, and gives us hope of the time approaching, 
in which we may breathe more freely, and con- 


13 
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template nature with more ſatisfaction Pu joy: 


| This ſweet expeCtation is almoſt the only one 
* which does not deceive us, being founded on the 
*  invariable laws of nature. The charms of this 


hope are felt in every heart without diſtinction; 
for the beggar, as well as the monarch, may be- 
hold the Spring approach with pure joy, and pro- 
miſe himſelf ſure pleaſures in it. This hope is not 
attended with impatience, becauſe it extends very 
far, and takes in a multitude of objects. The 
coming of Spring procures us a thouſand new 
pleaſures. The beauty and perfume of the flow- 
ers; the ſinging of the birds; and every where 
the chearful proſpect of mirth and pleaſure. Moſt 


"_ * 9 WAS" 
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_ earthly hopes are attended with anxieties: But 
1 that of Spring is as ſatisfactory as it is innocent 
i and pure; for nature ſo ſeldom deceives us. On | 
the contrary, her preſents generally ſurpaſs; our | 


expectations, both in number and quantity. Let 
| - us, therefore, in theſe boifterous March days 
| give ourſelves up entirely to the ſweet hope of ; 


| 
{ Spring, and the joy it inſpires. It is a great bleſ- 
li ling of Providence, that in all the changes of ſea- 
| ſons, and the viciflitudes of life, we can ſtill nou- 


Tiſh hope in our hearts. Winter which now draws 
near its end, would have been infinitely more me- 
lancholy without this comfortable proſpect. En- 
couraged by the hope of Spring, we have patiently 
borne the inconvenience of cold and bad weather, . 
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many are now on the point of ſeeing that hope 
abundantly realized. A few more diſagreeable 
days, and the ſky will become ſerene, the air 
milder; the ſun will revive nature, and the earth 
will reaſſume its ornaments. 

What ſources of joy and comfort God has open- 
ed to us to ſoften the evils of life. With what 
goodneſs he throws a veil over the future evils 
which are to happen ; whilſt, on. the contrary, 
he gives a diſtin& view of the bleſſings and plea- 
ſures deſigned us. Without hope the earth would 
be a vale of miſe ry, and our lives a ſeries of ſorrow. 
and pain, But he has given us hope, as an agree - 
able companion through our pilgrimage. When all 
around us is glogmy, it opens for us a chearful 


proſpect of futurity, which revives and enables _ 


us to walk with, content through the ba 
paths of life. | 
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Ts; is very uſual at t this ſeaſon, for the vat 
and other things expoſed to the open air, to ap- 
pear as if they were covered with ſugar. The 
boar or white froſt are only frozen YaPours, high 
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loſe their fluidity from the bodies they touch: 
There falls a dew every day, however impercep- 


tible it may he. It is heat only which can render 


it fluid, but it is very eaſy for a body to loſe its 
warmth, particularly when it is thin and delicate, 
and happens to touch bodies much colder than it- 
ſelf. In the cold nights of Spring, the buſhes muſt 
loſe more heat than thicker branches. It is con- 


ſequently natural that the little twigs ſhould be co- 
vered with froſt, when the others are free from 
it. When the dew fixes on bodies conſiderably 


colder than itſelf, it communicates its heat to 
them immediately; and of courſe, the dew hav- 
ing loſt the caufe of its fluidity, its parts connect, 
draw cloſe, and form a light coat of ice. Ifto 
thoſe vapours ready to freeze there join others 
not yet ſo, the latter inſtantly loſe their fluidity, 
and ſettling irregularly on. the former, or near 


them, altogether form what is called the hoar- 
froſt, It is therefore eaſy to comprehend, how 


it ſometimes happens that our hair, and the hair 
of animals is covered with froſt, The perſpiration 
and exhalation of the mouth and noſe, if they 
ſettle on hair, and are expoſed to. the cold air, 
occaſion this ſort of congealation. It is in the ſame 
way that we can account for the ſhining threads 
often ſeen in Winter on buildings. If the walls 
are cold to a certain degree, the watery vapours 
which are ſettled on them condenſe and freeze. 
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But how the cold is extreme, and that it freezes 
hard, this effect does not follow, becauſe the va- 
| pours are already frozen in the air: and ſuppoſing 
even that they light upon the wall, they cannot 
remain there, becauſe they only touch it with ſome 
of their parts. However, it ſometimes happens 
in hard froſts, that the walls become white, as if 
covered with ſnow ; but it is a certain proof that 
the ſeverity of the cold is going to abate. . Here 
again, let us acknowledge the wiſe and beneficent 
views of our Creator. In his hand, and under 
his direction, all the effects of nature, at every 
ſeaſon, tend towards the general good and the 
fertility of the earth; and ſince every phenome - 
non, in each link of the great chain of creation, 
contributes to the perfection of the whole, is it 
not reaſonable to acknowledge the minuteſt parts, 
and to celebrate with wm, arr) every bleſſin 8 
he beſtows upon us? 


% 
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VarIiETY or As WHICH CONTRIBUTE To 
THE FERTILITY, OF NaTURE. 


Tas wiſdom of Providence makes uſe of 6 
ral means to render the corporeaF world fruitful. 
6 Sometimes the clouds fall in rain, in order do pu- ; 
1 5 1 \ 
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rify the a air from hurtful vapours, to ſoften this : 
earth, and give it new nouriſhing juices. At 
other times, when the earth is deprived of the 


bleſſings of rain, a ſoft dew moiſtens and renders 
the ground fruitful, revives the. feeble plants rea- 


dy to -wither. God has ordained that each ſeaſon 


ſhould have peculiar means of enriching the earth. 
The ſnow which in Winter covered our fields and 
meadows, not only ſerved to guard the earth from 
the ſevere cold; but, by means of the ſalts with 
which it is mixed, contributed alſo to the fertili- 
ty of the land. The frequent ſtorms that are felt 


in Spring, preſerve the air from corruption, dry 


| the earth, and diſperſe the rain over the whole 
ſurface of the globe. What benign influence 


have they alſo upon the earth in making it fruit- 
ful; though during Summer, they excite the ter- 


ror of timid and fearful people! With every 


thunder ſhower the Creator ſpreads his precious 


bleſſings on the earth. One may without extra- 
vagance, maintain that there is no revolution in 
the air, or on the earth, which does not, directly 


or indirectly, contribute to the fertility of our 
globe. Each ſeaſon brings back the phenomena 


peculiar to it: and each phenomenon of nature 


produces effects, the happy influence of which is 


more or leſs ) viſible. Even thoſe plagues which 


cauſe the entire deſtruction of certain countries, 
are only e evils, which contribute to fall 
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vantages to the n when n in Nat 


Whole. 

Here I repreſent to | myſelf the ereiit means 
by which (if I may uſe the expreſſion) God renders 
the moral world fruitful. In order to lead man- 
kind to a ſenſe of their deſtination, to a horror 
of fin, and to the practice of virtue, God ſome- 
times makes uſe of violent, and ſometimes of 
mild methods. Sometimes he thinks proper to 
puniſh the ſinner ſeverely, to lay heavy judg- 
ments, and of a long duration, upon him, in 
order to awaken him from his ſlumber. He 


ſpeaks to hardened hearts, as to the Iſraelites on 


mount Sinai, with lightnings and with a voice b 
thunder. With others he makes uſe of oppoſite! 


meaſures e endeavours to ſnatch them from 
vice and vanity, and to draw them to _— — 
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Tas ADVANTAGES THE "ſe PROCURES us - 


3 A SUPERFICIAL glance caſt on our ir globe might 


give reaſon to think there. is not a juſt proportion Ty 


of water and of land. At firſt ſight, | it appears as. 
if the immenſe Wang of Water, which takes up 
> of | 


* 
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fo great part of it; was inconſiſtent with the e 
we ought to have of the divine wiſdom and good - 


neſs, We fancy it might be more advantageous, 


if the Creator had changed into firm land the 
tnormous ſpace, which com prehends the ocean, 
tte ſeas, the lakes and rivers. But in this, as in 
à thouſand other things, we only ſhew our gow 
rance and want of judgment, | 

If che ocean was reduced to half what it is, it 


eould only produce half the vapours it exhales ;. | 


conſequently, we could not have ſo many rivers, 


and the earth would not be fufficiently watered: | 


For the quantity of the waters which riſe, is in 
proportion to the ſurface of the ſea, and the heat 
_ which draws them. Thus, the Creator has wiſe- 
ly ordained, that the ſea ſhould be large enough 
to furniſh the neceſſary vapours for the watering 
the earth, which would not have been poſſible, if 
it had filled a leſs ſpace. The fea then has been 
. made a general reſervoir of the waters, in order 


that the heat of the fun ſhould draw vapours from. 
it, which afterwards fall in rain; or, when they 


gather at the top of mountains, become ſources of 
rivers. What would become of the advantages 
which reſult from commerce, if that great heap 
of water did not exiſt? God did not deſign, that 
one part of the globe ſhould be totally indepen- 
dent of the reſt. On the contrary, he deſign- 


ed, that there ſhould be intercourſe between all 
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the people of the earth. It was for that purpoſe 
be intermixed it with ſeas, in order to open a com- 
munication between thoſe at the greateſt diſtance 
from each other. How could we bring over our 
riches and treaſures, if we had no other means 
but horſes and carriages? How could commerce 
go on, if 3 did not open to us the eaſieſt 
way? 

Why are we not more 1 to God fan this. 


blefling ! The knowledge of his adorable attri- 


butes, which the earth and ſeas impreſs upon us, 
| ought it not to excite us to glorify his holy name ? 
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Tux DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 


| Tr difference between animals and plants is 
ſo great, and ſo viſible, that it requires but a very 
light obſervation to be convinced of it. Un- 
doubtedly one remarkable difference conſiſts in 
the animals having the faculty of moving and 


changing place, a faculty of which the vegetables | 


are totally deprived. A much more efſenyial dif- 


ſerence is the faculty of feeling; which cannot be : 
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the ſoil by roots more or leſs ſtrong. Others are 
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denied to animals, whilſt it cannot be granted to 


plants. To this-muſt be added, the manner of 


being nouriſhed, which is till another diſtinction 
between them: Animals, by means of exterior 
organs, are capable of chuſing their proper food; 

plants, on the contrary, are obliged to take what 
nouriſhment the earth affords, without any choice. 
This is given them from the moiſture of the earth, 

and by the action of the veins in the leaves, which | 
pump and draw in the nouriſhing juices with which 


the air is filled. The number of ſpecies is much 


greater in the animal, than in the vegetable king- 
dom. In the inſects alone, there may, perhaps, 
be a greater number of claſſes (taking in thofe 
which can only be ſeen with a microſcope) than 
there are of viſible plants on the ſurface of the 
globe: Neither have the animals ſuch conformi- 
ty with each other as the plants have, whoſe re- 


ſemblance makes it difficult to claſs them. Ano- 
ther circumſtance which marks the difference 


between the two kingdoms, is the manner in 
which they propagate, very diſtin from each 


other, notwithſtanding the aceidental ſimilarity 


found between them. Who can avoid obſerving 
another remarkable difference, as to the place 
where they live, The earth is the only place 
were plants can grow. and multiply : moſt of 
them riſe above its ſurface, and are faſtened to 
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et under ground. A fmall number grow in 
the water; but, in order to live, it is neceſſary 
they ſhould take root in the earth. Animals, on 
the contrary, are leſs limited in place. An innu- 
merable multitude” people the ſurface and the in- 
terior parts of the earth. Some inhabit the bot- 
tom of the ſea. Others live in the waters, at a 
conſiderable depth. Many live in the air, in ve 
getables, in the bodies of men and animals, in 
fluid matter, and even in ſtones. If we conſider 
animals and plants, in reſpect to ſize, we ſhall 
find {till a firiking difference. Between the ſize 
of a whale and that of a mite, the diſtinction is 
much greater, than between the higheſt oak, and 
a bit of moſs. Laſtly it is particularly in the 
form of animals and plants, that the general and 
moſt ſtriking difference ſubſiſts. Moſt of the lat- 
ter have, in that reſpect, ſo diſtin& a character, 
that it is impoſſible to confound them with vege- 
tables. However, let us not imagine we have ; 
perfectly diſcovered the limits which divide the 
animal from the vegetable kingdom, or, that we 
have found out all that diſtinguiſhes them. Na- 
ture, to diverſify her works, makes uſe of almoſt 
imperceptible ſhades. In the chain of beings, per- 

fection increaſes ſucceſſively, and riſes by millions 
of degrees, fo that a more perfect ſpecies differs 
very little from that which preceded it. How 
narrow are the bounds which ſeparate the plant 
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from the animal ! There are lane which' appear 
ſenſible, and animals which ſeem de prived of ſen- 
ſation. Nothing proves this better than the diſ- 
coveries made in coral. Formerly it was ſuppoſ- | 
ed that corals were ſea plants, . but now, there are 
ſtrong reaſons for placing them among animals; 
for, what was then taken for a flower, has proved 
to be really an animal. Thus, every order of 5 
creatures riſes inſenſibly to perfection, by num 


berleſs degrees. The more obſervations are made 
the more reaſon is there to be convinced, that iĩt 


is impoſſible to fix the exact limits of the three 


kingdoms, the mineral, vegetable, and animal; 
and that amongſt moſt creatures there is more con- 


formity than diſſimilarity. It is at leaſt certain, 
that the limits which divide the moſt perfect crea- 
tures from thoſe that are a degree leſs fo, become 
at laſt imperceptible to underſtandings ſo limited as 
ours. Theſe obſervations ought to convince us 


that the world, with all the creatures it contains, 


is the work of an infinite Being. So much har- 
mony and ſuch. differences, ſo much variety with 
fo much uniformity, can only proceed from the 
almighty, omniſcient, and perfect Being, who 
created the univerſe and all that is in it. Let our 
hearts riſe towards him. Let us go from the ſtone 


to the plant, from the plant to the brute, from the 


brute to man, and from man to the heavenly 
ſpirits; then take our flight towards the ever- 


MARCH xt. 


3 Being, the Creator of the world, the 
Preſerver of plants, of animals, the Father of man- 
kind, the King of ſpirits. Meaſure, (if poſſible) 
meaſure his greatneſs, and try to ſound the depths 
of his wiſdom. Eternal God ! created beings are 
too weak to know thy works. They are immenſe ; 

and to tell them all, would be to be infinite like 
thee. Therefore, the leſs capable we are of con- 
ceiving how far the wiſdom of God extends, the 
more we ought to reflect on his greatneſs ; and, 
above all, to imitate his goodneſs as much as is in 
our power. We ſee that no creature is depriv- 
ed of his merciful care, It is extended to the. 
ſtone and the plant, as well as to men and animals. 
In his fight (in ſome reſpects) there is no diſtinc- 
tion: His mercy is over all his works, Let us, 
in this alſo, endeavour to imitate our Maker. - 
We fill, it is true, a diſtinguiſhed rank amongſt 
created beings; but, let us take care not to be 
cruel or tyrannical towards creatures who appear 
to be inferior to us. Let us rather endeavour to 
enjoy, with gratitude and moderation, all thoſe de- 
ſigned by God for our uſe. 
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Taz UNIrORNITY AND VARIETY IN THE WORKS 
| OF NATURE, 


Tur {ky over our heads, and the earth unden : 


our feet, remain always the ſame from age to age ; 
and yet they afford us now and then ſpectacles 
as varied as they are magnificent. Sometimes 
the ſky is covered with clouds, ſometimes ſerene, 
ſometimes blue, and ſometimes of different colours. 
The darkneſs of night and the light of noon-day, 
the dazzling light of the ſun and the paler light of 
the moon ſucceed each other regularly. The im- 
meſurable ſpace of the heavens appears ſometimes 

a deſart, and ſometimes ſtrewed with an infinite 
number of ſtars. To how many changes and revo- 
lutions alſo is our earth ſubject! For ſome months 
uniform, and without ornaments, the ſeverity of 
the Winter robbed it of its beauty; the Spring re- 
news its youth ; Summer will ſhew it ſtill more 
rich and beautiful; and in ſome months after, 
Autumn will pour upon us every fort of fruit, 
What variety alſo on our globe between one coun- 
try and another | Here a flat level country pre- 
fents us plains beyond the limits of fight; there 
high mountains riſe crowned with foreſts ; at their 
feet fertile vallies are watered with brooks and. 
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rivers. Here gulphs and precipices; there ſmootm 
lakes; and farther off impetuous torrents On 

every ſide is ſeen a variety which pleaſes the eye, 
and opens the heart to ſenſations of pure and ſweet f 
delight. The ſame aſſemblage of uniformity and 

variety is found in all the vegetables on our globe. 
They take from their common mother all the | 
ſame nature and the ſame food; they have all the 
ſame manner of ſpringing up and growing; yet, 
what a prodigious difference between a blade 
of graſs and an oak! All together are ranged under 
certain claſſes. Thoſe of the ſame ſpecies are in- 
deed very like one another: and yet what difference 
we ſee in them. It is the ſame in reſpect to 0 

animals. The wiſdom of the Creator has divided þ 

them alſo into claſſes: and whatever variety there 
is in them, they Mill preſerve eſſential reſem- 
blances. There is even a certain degree of con- 
formity between man and the loweſt claſs of ani- 
mals. However ſuperior man may be to animals 
in many reſpects, has he not in common with 
them, and even with plants, the afatne means 
of food? Is it not the ſun, the air, the earth, 
and water, which provides it for them all alike Þ 
The plants grow, ripen, fade, and die; and 
thoſe laws of nature extend to animals, and 
even to mankind. If we next examine the variety 
of the hun an ſpecies, what an aſtoniſhing: aſ- 
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ſemblage of conformity and diverſity? Human 
nature, in all times, and amongſt all people, is 
ever the ſame; and yet we find, that of this in- 
numerable multitude of men ſpread over the earth, 
each individual has a form peculiar to himſelf; 
particular talents and countenance, which, to a 
certain degree, ſerve to diſtinguiſh him from any 
other. It ſeems as if the wiſdom of the Creator 
choſe to vary in the higheſt degree all his works, 
as far as was compatible with the eſſential con- 
ſtruction peculiar to each ſpecies. All the crea- 
tures on our globe are divided into three claſſes, 


divide into kinds. The kinds into numberleſs 
: forts of individuals. From thence it is, that 
there is no creature en earth alone, or without. 
reſemblance to its own ſpecies. There is no ſpe- 
cies which has not ſome connection with others, 
or a general affinity with the reſt of the world. 
From this aſſemblage of uniformity=and diverſity 


beauty ofthe univerſe. The difference between 
the creatures of our globe, proves the wiſdom of 
God, who choſe that each being ſhould have its 
certain place, and has ſo fixed their deſtination, 


Even the minuteſt works of nature, ſuch as. can 


minerals, vegetables, and animals. Theſe claſſes 


that it would be impoſſible to change the connec- 
tion or diſtinction he has made between them. 


* 


which is of infinite extent, derives the order and 


only be ſeen through a microſcope, diſcover ſuch | 


1 
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union and variety together, as mult neceſſarily 


raiſe our fouls to the contemplation of the infinite 7 
wiſdom of the Creator. 
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AL: 8 ſpring from ſeeds; but the 
greater number of theſe are not ſown, and are 
even inviſible to us. It is nature that diſperſes 
them. With this view, ſhe has furniſhed ſome 
ſeeds with a ſort of light down, or little feathers, 
which ſerve as wings for the wind to carry them 
away, and ſpread them'every where. Other ſeeds 
are ſmall, and heavy enough to fall perpendicu- 
larly on the earth, and to fink of themſelves into 
it. Othersof a larger or lighter fort, which might 
be carried away by the wind, have one or more 
little hooks to catch, and prevent them from 
going too far from their place. There are ſome 
incloſed inelaſtic cafes, which (as ſoon as they are 
touched, or acquire a certain degree, either of 
dryneſs or moiſture) are driven or caſt to more 
convenient diſtances.” And what is ſtill more ad- 
mirable is, that nature ſeems to have given to ſome 
birds the care of planting trees. They ſow the 
nuts which afterwards ſhoot and grow. Ravens 
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have been. thus ſeen to plant oaks; and this is their 
method: They make a hole with their bill, and 
drop an acorn into it, which they afterward cover 
with earth and moſs. It muſt not be ſuppoſed 
they do all this with an intention to plant trees. 
It is inſtinct alone which prompts them. They 
bury the acorn for their food. It ſhoots and be- 
comes an oak. Many ſeeds, by their agreeable 
taſte and ſmell, invite the birds to ſwallow them; 
and thus tranſport them here and there, and ren- 
der them fruitful by the heat of their bowels. Af- 
ter having kept them ſome time in their ſtomachs, 
they let them fall on the ground, where they take 
root, ſhoot, bloſſom, and produce new ſeeds. 

Let us here admire the wiſe and tender care of 
Providence. If the ſowing of ſeeds in meadows 
= .and foreſts had been entirely left to mankind, in 
what a condition would they be? Obſerve, how, 


|: at the return of Spring, the graſs and flowers 
ſpring up, and adorn the earth, without our hav- 
| q 2 ing in any degree contributed towards it. But 
[ } this is not all that is to be admired in reſpect to - "l 
it ſeeds. It is remarkable, that the whole plant, _ 
ö however great it may be, is all concealed in the | f 
narrow ſpace of the ſeed. The whole trunk of N 
the oak, its leaves, branches, and root, are already 0 
in the acorn. As the preſervation and propaga- t 
tion of all ſpecies depends greatly on the ſeed, i 


the Creator has taken care to protect it ſufficiently. 
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how carefully are their bloſſoms and ſeeds ineldted 
during Winter in the buds, where they are well 
protected, and covered with cloſe coats of curious 
texture. As for thoſe plants which cannot bear 
the cold of Winter, they are preſerved under 
ground by their roots or fruit, till the mild warmth 


of Spring makes them bud again. Some ſeeds are 
lodged in the middle of the fruit; others in pods 
and ſhells; ſome in wooden caſes and cods. But 


every ſeed is protected and preſerved in the man- 
ner moſt ſuitable to its nature, Every where may 
ve trace the divine Creator. The minuteſt works 
of nature prove his wiſdom and goodneſs. 


MARCH XVI 
ON THE SIZE AND DISTANCE OF THE Svx. 


Pu: # F we had never been hana ſenſible of 5 
extreme ſmallneſs of our globe, and our own no- 
thingneſs, perhaps we ſhould feel it in a ſtrong 
manner, by reflecting on that immenſe body which 
communicates 1ight and heat, not only to our earth 
but.alfo to a multitude of other worlds. The ſun 
is almoſt in the centre of the planetary ſyſtem, 
and in ſome degree monarch of ſixteen worlds; 


” 
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The plants which remain all the year in che ground, . 
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for the ſix planets of the firſt magnitude, and the 
teh ſecondary planets, are only worlds which re- 
ceive their light, heat, and inward motion from 
the ſun. This alone is ſufficient to prove the pro- 
digious ſize of it, which is ſtill more confirmed 
by its being viſibly great, notwithſtanding the im- 
menſe diſtance it is from us. But there can re- 
main no doubt, if we admit the calculation and 
meaſures of aſtronomers ; the reſult of which is, 
that the diameter of the ſun is at leaſt an hundred 
times larger than that of the earth; and conſe- 
quently, the globe of the ſun muſt be at leaſt a 
million of times larger than ours. The aſtrono- 
mers vary in opinion as to its diſtance: But, in 
drawing a line between the greateſt and leaſt that 
they ſuppoſe, it muſt be twenty-two thouſand half 
_ diameters of the earth. Now, the half diame- 
ter of the earth is cight hundred and fifty German 
| leagues. This diſtance is perfectly ſuited to the 
lf || effects of the ſun, and its influence upon us. Some 
2 ET - planets are nearer to it: But if our earth was in 
wn - their ſituation, it would be reduced to aſhes. 
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| | | || Other planets are ſo far from it, that if our globe 
it | | was at an equal diftance, it would be enveloped 
| | 1 in a frightful and perpetual darkneſs, and would 

| I . | 8 not be habitable. We have reaſon however to be- 
1 Iieve, that thoſe worlds, which are more or leſs 


near the ſun than we are, have been adapted by the 
Creator for inhabitants. Either their conſtitution _ 
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or their atmoſphere being altketent b epd ours, or or, 
the inhabitants being of another nature, are ene 
abled to ſupport the extremes of heat and cold. 55 
But perhaps, what has juſt been faid of the ſize | 
and diſtance of the ſan may appear exaggerated. 1 
For our eyes ſee nothing ſo large as the earth we 
inhabit. It is to that we compare che ſun, Which 
is a million of times larger. It appears ſmall to 
us at ſuch a diſtance; and from thence we are 
tempted to believe our eyes rather than our reaſon. 
If God had placed us on a planet, which in com- 
pariſon witk the earth, was as ſmall as the earth 
is in compariſon of the ſun, the ſize of the earth 
would appear to us as improbable, as that of the 
ſun does. It is not wonderful then, that we 
ſhould be ſtruck with aſtoniſhment i in reflecting” 
on the ſize and diſtance of that body. But it was 
not merely to excite our admiration, that God 
placed it in the heavens. This admiration ought | 
to make us look up to the great Being, who is the 
Creator, the Guide, and Preſerver of the fun. In 
compariſon of his greatneſs, the greatneſs of the 
ſun is but a ſpeck; and its brightneſs but a ſha- 
dow, What muſt be the greatneſs, the power, ö 
and glory of him who created the ſun? Let us try 
to purſue this idea; let us dwell on it; and we 
ſhall find it infinitely more incomprehenſible than © 
the ſize of the ſun.” If the earth is ſo ſmall in 
compariſon of that globe of fire, how en, a 
Uk i a 
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little muſt it be in compariſon of the Lord l 


there is ſuch immenſe ſpace. between the ſug i 
the earth; what an inconceivable. diſtance. muſt. 
there be between us and infinity Who is Fri 


4 unto thee, O Lord! What can be xmpared to 
* thee! No praiſe can equal thy greatneſs ; no 


« underſtanding, however ſublime, nnn, 
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Tun 1 ien ö WE HAVE OF Na- 
nn. | 


| Wis. has not the Gains a given us 1 
for a more profound knowledge of the corporeal 
world ? The limits of our underfianding, in this 
ontrary to the end 
that he propoſed. He requires that we ſhould 
know. his perfections, and magnify his name. But 
the true means of being better acquainted: with 
his, glorious attributes, and to magnify them more 
| worthily, would it not be by giving us a more per- 
fect knowledge. of the works of the creation? It 
duch the betten 
adwire the geatnel of we. fopreme Beings and 15 


reſpect, ſeem to be directly 
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piorificat ion of his holy name, if 1 was able to 
take in the whole, to know the perfection of each 

part, to diſcover all the laws and ſprings of nature. 
H I, at preſent, admire the infinite "greatneſs of 
God, while I only know a part of his works, whar 
would my ſentiments be, how' ſhotild I be ab- 
{ſorbed in the meditation of his glorious attributes ! 


With what profound venerition ſhould I not adore 


him, if I could penetrate farther into the know- 
ledge of nature, and eonld bettet explain! all its 
ſprings! But, perhaps, Tam miſtaker in this opi- 
nion; atleaſt; it is certain, that, ſince God has 
not thought proper to give me-a deeper knowledge 
of nature, I muſt glorify him, in proportion to 
my powers, more than I ſhould have done im the 
other cafe. Ought I to be ſurprized,” that, in my 


_ preſent ſtate, I cannot diſcover the firſt principles 


of nature. The organs of my ſenſes are too Weak 


to penetrate into che ſource of things, and I cannot 


form to myſelf a corporeal idea of objects, which 
my ſonſes are not able to diſcern. Now, there are 
an infinite number of things in the world, Whielt 
my ſenſes cannot diſtinguiſh. When I try to re- 
preſent to myſelf the infinitely great, and the in- 
finitely ſmall, in nature; my imagination is Toft. 
When'T reflect on the ſwiſtneſs of light, my ſenſes 
are not able to follow ſuch'velocity. And when - 
I try t6 form to myſelf an idea of the veins, and 

ei irculation of _ in thoſe animals whoſe/bodics 
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are ſaid to be a million of times ſmaller - than a 
grain of ſand; I feel, moſt ſenſibly, the weakneſs 
of the faculties of my ſoul. Now, as nature riſes 
from the infinitely {mall to the infinitely great, is i | 
it wonderful that I cannot diſcover the true prin - 
ciples. of it? But, ſuppoſe God had given us know- 
ledge and ſagacity enough to take in the whole 
chain of the univerſe, ſo that we might penetrate 
the inward receſſes of nature, and diſtinctly diſco- 
ver all its laws, what would be the conſequence ? 
It is true, we ſhould have an opportunity of ad- 
miring, in its full extent, the wiſdom of God in 
his plan of the world; but this admiration would 
not laſt long. Moſt men, from their inconſtancy, 
admire things no longer than while they appear 
above their conception. If we had a clear diſtin&t 
idea of the whole ſyſtem of the creation, perhaps 
we ſhould think ourſelves capable of forming a 
plan like it. In a word, perhaps we ſhould not 
be ſenſible of the infinite diſtance between the 
Creator and us, and, conſequently, not give him 
the glory due unto him. We have, therefore, no 
reaſon to complain of our imperfect knowledge of 
of nature. We ought rather to bleſs God for it. 
If che nature of things was more known to us, 
perhaps we ſhould. not be ſo touched with gratitude 
towards God as we are, at preſent; perhaps we 
ſhould not have ſo much pleaſure in the contem- 
plation of his works. But, at preſent, chat we 
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have N learned the firſt rudiments of the book of 
nature, we feel, not only the greatneſs of our 
Creator, but our own inſignificance. Each ob. 
ſervation, each diſcovery we make, fills us with new 
admiration of his power and wiſdom. We more 
and more wiſh to reach thoſe bleſſed regions, where 
we ſhall have a more ee eee of 580 
ve Bl 
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riety of vegetables, I diſcover in this circumſtance, 
as in every thing elſe, the beneficerit views of my 
Creator. What, indeed} could he propoſe by o- 
vering the earth with ſo many different herbs; 
plants, and fruits, but the advantage and happineſs 
of his creatures? There are ſo great a number, 
and ſuch variety of plants, that they already 
reckon above thirty thouſand ſpecies of them, and, 
every day, there are new ſpecies and new claſſes 
found. Their increaſe is infinite. For example, 
who would not be aſtoniſhed, that a ſingle grain 
of wheat ſhould produce two thouſand others, and 
that a ſingle ſeed of poppy ſhould multiply to ſuch 
— chat in two or tliree years, a Whole field 
K 3 
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338 ere a0 8 1 in view, 
when he ordained this prodigious increaſe of 


plants. There can remain no doubt of the Crea- 


* 's intention, if We conſider the uſe made of ve- 
getables from the remoteſt times. Do not plants 


and fruit furniſh us every day with the moſt 


wholeſome nouriſhing food? Do we not moſtly 
owe our cloaths, houſes, and furniture, to the ve- 
getable world? There is no part of plants that has 


not its uſe, The roots furniſh medicaments: 
| They ſerve for food and fuel; to make pitch, dyes, 
and all forts of utenſils. Of wood they mak coal, 


buildings, fires, medicines, paper, dyes, and.a vaſſ 
number of inſtruments. The bark even has its 
utility in medicine, in tanning, &c. The aſhes 
ſerve to manure and improve the ground, to bleach 
cloth, to make ſaltpetre, and they make uſe of 
pot-aſh in dying things. Roſin is uſeful to pain- 
ters. Pitch and tar are made of it. They make 
uſe of turpentine in medicine; hard roſin to var- 


niſh, to ſolder, to rub the bow-ſtrings of muſical 


inſtruments; in order to make them more ſono 


rous; and they uſe maſtic in perfumes. Flowers 


pleaſe and delight, both by their colour and ſmell. 
They ſerve as medicine, and are particularly uſeful. 
in furniſhing bees with wax and honey. The 
fruits, which ripen by degrees, ſerve for our food, 
and are eaten either raw, baked, dried, or pre- 
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ſerved. But vegetables are not for the uſe of man 
alone. They are of ſtill greater uſe to animals, 
moſt of which have no other food. The reaſon 
there are ſo many fields, and ſo great a variety of 
herbs and plants, is, that all the different — 
"ow find their proper food. 
Where, O heavenly Father can Lege be 
found to celebrate thy goodneſs? Who can reckon 
all the bleflings the vegetable world affords us ! It 
is at leaſt manifeſt, that all the arrangements thou 
haſt made, in this reſpect, tend to the uſe of all 
thy creatures. Thou haſt provided for the wants 
of every individual. Thou haſt affigned to each, 
the plant propereſt for its food and preſervation. 
There is not a plant upon earth that has not its 
purpoſe and uſe. What ſentiments, therefore, of 
gratitude and veneration ought we "HUG Glee 
uy nn 8 
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"that | muſculous body conſtructed, which is ſituated 


| in the cavity of the breaſt, and j is called the heart? 


"ade 


it is « fo placed, that the abe ene a little to 5 | 
elt fade, Its ſubſtance appears to be a ſeries of 


«th 


leſhy fibres interwoven. with infinite art, in ſuch 


*a manner, that the external fibres extend. from the 


"left, ſide of the heart towards the right, and the i in- 
A 'terpal fibres from the right ſide towards the left. 
fy his. inteſtine has, within. it two cavities, called 
"ventricles, ſeparated from one another by a fleſhy 
partition. In that ghere is a vein which conducts 
the blood of the upper parts of the body into the 
right ventricle of the heart; another which brings 
back the blood from the lower parts into that ſame 
cavity; an artery which ſends it from thence into 
the lungs; another vein through which it runs 
from the lungs into the left ventricle, from whence 
it is ſent over the whole body throvgh the great ar- 
tery. On the one fide of the right ventricle is a 
fort of muſculous bag, which is called the auricle 


of rhe heart, and which receives the blood before it 
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as is Entered the right ventricle. Aootier auricle, 
not leſs uſeful, hangs at the left ventricle, that the 
blood may ſtop there during a new contraction. 
All the blood paſſes through the heart. It conti- 
nually goes in and out; and by the contraction of 
this inteſtine, it is ſent into every part of the hu- 
man body, and circulates through all the veins: 
When even all the other members of the body are 
at reſt, the heart is in perpetual motion, from the 

firſt; moment of life to the laſt. In a ſtate of health, 
the heart contracts itſelf at. leaſt 60 times in a mi- 
nute, and conſequer 3600 times in an hour; 
and at each beating of the pulſe, it throws out 
about two ounces of blood. The force it muſt uſe 
to do ſo is not ſmall. For in order to throw out 
the blood, ſo that it ſhould reach only as fr as two. 
feet in the great artery, the heart muſt reſiſt a 
weight of goo ſtone; and conſequently in 24 
hours, a reſiſtance of ſixteen million ſtone weight. 
All theſe things are equally admirable and in- Ell 
comprehenſible. They lead us to ery out with 1 
wonder and aſtoniſhment, how great is our divine [| 
Creator! Who can deſcribe his glory! 
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thu the warm climates, as well as in the col: iq 
eft, there are but two ſeaſons in the year really 
different. '' The coldeft countries have Suminer 
about four months; during which, the heat is very 


great, occaſioned by the length of the days: : Their 


Winters laſt eight months. Spring and Autumn 
are ſearce perceptible there ; becauſe, in a very few 
days, an extreme heat fucceeds an extreme cold; I 
and, on the contrary, the great heats are immedi- 
_ ately followed by the moſt fevere cold. The hot- 


A4eft countries have a dry and burning ſeaſon for 


ſeven or eight months. Afterwards comes rain 
which laſts four or five months; and this rainy 
ſeafen makes the difference between the Summer 
and Winter. It is only in temperate climates, 
that the four ſeaſons are really different in the year. 
The Summer heats gradually decreaſe, fo that the 
autumnal fruits have time to ripen by degrees, 


8 without being hurt by the cold of Winter. In the 


ſame manner in Spring, the plants have time to 
ſhoot, and giow inſenſibly, without being de- 
ſtroyed by late froſts, or too much haſtened by 
early heats. In Europe, theſe four ſeaſons are 
moſt perceptible ; and particularly in Italy, and 
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in the ſouth of France. By degrees, as we advance. 
towards the north, or towards the ſouth, the 
Spring and Autumn are leſs marked. From the 


middle of May to St. John's day, it rains leſs fre- 


quently; after which, the violent rains return, 


and continue to the end of July. The months bf 
February and April are generally very uncer- 
| tain weather. If the melted. ſnow and rains re- 
mained- on the ground, without falling away and 
evaporating, the water would annually riſe to the 
height of a foot and three quarters in moſt. coun- 


tries. This change of ſeaſons deſerves our admi- 


ration. It cannot be attributed to chance; for in 
fortuitous events there can neither be order or con- 
ſtancy. Now, in every country throughout the 
world, the ſeaſons ſucceed each other avith the 
ſame regularity as the nights and days, and change 
the appearance of the earth preciſely at the ap- 


pointed time. We ſee. it ſucceſſively adorned, 


ſometimes with herbs and leaves, ſometimes with 


flowers, ſometimes with fruit. Aſterwards it is 
ſtripped of all its ornaments, till Spring returns, 


and in ſome degree revives it. Spring, Summer, 
and Autumn provide food for men and animals, in 
giving them abundance of fruits, and though na- 
ture appears dead in Winter, that ſeaſon is not 
without its bleſhngs ; for it moiſtens and fertilizes 


the earth, and by that preparation makes it fit to 


produce its plants and fruits in due feaſon. 
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4 fag F. Hans is a wiſe Phono: which governs whe 


World, it ſeems as if it ſhould- extend even to the 
minuteſt things, and the' moſt trifling events, in 


order that nothing ſhould be without its manifeft 
uſe. ' But, how many uſeleſs things are there in 
the world! The north wind blaſts and diſperſes 


the bloſſoms of the trees. They wither and are 


uſeleſs. Seeds, which might have produced new 
plants, periſh without yielding fruit. Innumerable 
multitudes of inſets are not only uſeleſs, but are 
even hurtful to man, to beaſts and to vegetables. 
Many men and animals do no more than ſhew 
themſelves upon the earth, and ſuddenly diſappear. 
Others are born deformed and monſtrous, or be- 


come impotent. How many faculties and talents 


are loſt, for want of an opportunity to make uſe of 
them! How many good projects and uſeful under- 


takings fail, before they arrive at maturity! Could 


all this be, if a Being infinitely wiſe governed. the 
world? Whoever dare queſtion God and his pro- 
vidence, have they, then, a ſufficient knowledge 


_of all things, and their connection with each other, 
to be able to ſay, with certainty: This anſwers no 


purpoſe :- this is abſolutely uſeleſs? Let us never 
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Our duty is to keep a reſpectful ſilence; to 
| So and not to criticiſe-the works of the Lord, 
who has given ſo many proofs of his wiſdom, in an 
infinite number of things, the uſe ef which are 
well known to us. Let us all fo conſider, that a 
thing may be uſeful in different ways, e that, 
while it ſerves one purpoſe, it cannot, at the ſame 
time, ſerve another. The inſect, which in its in- 
fancy becomes the prey of the ſwallow, cannot 
certainly produce a new. generation. The efforts 


made by the alchymiſt to find the philoſogher's 


ſtone have not ſucceeded ini the making of gold: 
But the inſect is at leaſt uſeful, in ſerving as food 
for the ſwa llow; and the attempts of the chymiſt 
have, at leaſt, obtained for us that fine porcelain 
we enjoy at preſent. Our tears cannot ſoften the 


ſevere and cruel man, who abuſes his power to op- 


preſs the weak; but though our interceſſions in fa- 
vour of a miſerable perſon. prove uſeleſs, yet our 
tears will not be loſt : They ſerve: to keep up the 
ſenſibility of our hearts; and there is a Being who 
will gather thoſe precious tears, to fill the crown 
which will one day adorn the head of the merciful. 
Let us, therefore, never think there is any thing 
in the world entirely uſeleſs. There may indeed 
be certain things, which appear not to anſwer 
quite the purpoſe intended: but they ſerve never- 
theleſs the purpoſe propoſed by God, and in the 


| e aww weak and. limited our ee : 
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W he determined on. There may alſo be 
od appears not to have attained 
dns * em In en tat certain things 


may take effect, and realize, it may perhaps be ne- 


eeſſary that others ſhould in ſome meaſure fail, or 
be defective. But, if it be inconteſtible, that true 
wiſdom does not merely attend to the preſent, but 


wiſe, and that his wiſdom. muſt be ſhewn to the 
world as in a glaſs, there muſt neceſſarily happen 


certain things, which, conſidered ſeparately, ap- 


pear not to fulfil their defign thoroughly, becauſe 
they cannot do it but in connection with others. 
The ſhare that theſe things have, in the execution 


of the whole plan, may be ſo imperceptible, and 


fo little known, that they entirely eſcape our ob- 
ſervation. But it does not follow from thence, that 
they do not in reality contribute to it. We muſt, 
on the contrary, conclude that God would not be 
infinitely wiſe, and that he could not act on a well 


formed plan, if there did not often happen things 


which appear to us uſeleſs. This perſuaſion will 
contribute much to our peace and happineſs. Every 
day there happens in nature, and in the courſe of | 

human life, events, che cauſe and connection of 


which appear to us incomprehenſible, and which 


we ſhould be ſometimes tempted to think uſeleſs 
very thing diſagrecable and diſtreſſing which 
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more we are convinced by reaſon, by daily expe· 
rience, and by the promiſes of che goſpel} of e 
goodneſs of God, and the wiſdom of his govern- | 
ment, the more content and tranquil we ſhall be, 
either in proſperity or adverſity. Tt will then no it 
longer be difficult to acknowledge; that, in all 1 
which God does, or permits, he propoſes to him 13s 
ſelf ends infinitely-wiſe, which are always in one | 

way or another beneficial to mankind; He has i 
never been miſtaken in the government of the 
univerſe. All he does, all he permits, is ſtill juſs 

_ tified by the event. Let us then refer it to his 

- wiſdom, and ever truſt to it, without erect aire EE 
N to mum tis POPs v4 
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be a great affinity between the world and its inha- 
bitants, to ſhew that the one was manifeſtly made 
for che other There is a eonnection and perfect 
harmony i in all the Creater's works. Human na- 
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ture and the ſurface of the earth have very near 
relations to each other, and a ſtriking analogy. 
As the bodies of plants and animals form, grow, 
arrive at maturity, and periſh, ſo are men ſubſer- 
vient alſo to this law of nature. As there is a 
great diverſity of climates and ſoils, ſome barren, 
and others fruitful, ſo is there an equal variety 
in the minds, talents, and faculties of men. Such 
has been the plan of the Creator; and there is in 
170 g this variety more goodneſs and wiſdom than we 
cx of at firſt fight, Far from appearing defec- 
true, we ſhould find it all perfection, if we had a 
| i thorough knowledge of things. If any body was 
lik tempted to object to God's not having given the 
I 10 ; ſame faculties, the ſame degree of underſtanding 5 
„ mankind; we might anfwer, Who art 
1 thou, blind and weak mortal, that dareſt to 
| [1 | 4 queſtion God on what he- has done? Shall the 
We! - creatube ſay to the Creator, Why haft thou made 
mae thus? We might as well aſk, why God has 
| Þ$ not ordained that all the kingdoms and countries 
[ [i | on earth ſhould be equally agreeable and fruitful ? 
1 Why in certain places the foil is rich and fertile, 
f 1 —-  whilein others it is ſo barren and ungrateful, that 
all attempts to improve it are thrown away ? ? Let 
IF |] © us not doubt that this difference is very right, and 
VvVorthy our admiration, though it is not always 
1 
1 conformable to our way of thinking. The moſt 
it þ | barren and defart countries have their uſe and 
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beapty in the eyes of the Creator. It is the ſame 


in reſpect to the moſt ſavage and uncultivated na- 


tions. All hold their proper place in the immen- 
ſity of created beings. But, as it is evidently the 
intention of divine Providence, that the earth ſhould 
be cultivated, and produce abundance of fruits 
for the preſervation of men and animals, as, it 


is for the ſame purpoſe that God has given us the 


corn to ſow in the grouud; ſo alſo; and with 
more reaſon, does his wiſdom; require, that human 
nature ſhould be cultiyated; and that our ſouls 
ſhould be made fruitful, and enabled to xeap the 
excellent Dos n virtue and „err. * is with 


true — which, if thi r a ſoil well dif- 
poſed to receive them, produce exquiſite fruit, 


like the corn which is ſowed in fertile ground. 


From thence it is, that the goſpel alſo can have no 


efficacy in the world, but in proportion to the no- 


ble faculties of men, and 1 ae with which | 


they receive it. 

There are ſtill in our — a walk countries, 3 5 
Ten and uncultivated, although Providence denies 
them nothing that they. require, to make them 
fruitful. It is thus, that, notwithſtanding. the 


F 


| publication of the goſpel, there are ſtill ſo el 


people who remain in ignorance. Even amon 


the moſt poliſhed nations. of Chriſtianity, the ef- 


ficacy of the goſpel | is unequal, an will ever. be | 
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ſo, according to the diverſity of character to 
whom it is made known. Some do not compre- 
dend it, and have no ſenſe of the ſalutary virtue of 
the truths of our holy religion. Others receive 
thoſe truths with eagerneſs and joy, but choſe im- 
preſſions do not laſt. With others, the paſſions 
and cares of the world ſtifle the divine word. 
And laſtly, ſome {but it is the ſmalleſt number) re- 
ceive it ' with an honeſt and upright heart, with 
wiſdom, with conviction and ſincerity. It is for 
them! alone, that it becomes "the ere e 
unto ſalvation.” „ | 11 
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. erung AND Paovenris oF Ark, i 


„ 3 is Krb Kita For ſubtle bey which for 
1 rounds all our globe, and which every living crea- 
i! 1k ture breathes. Although it is fo near us, that it 
ſurrounds us on all fides, and that we continually 
| experience its effects, we do not however know its 
real nature. What v we do know is, that air muſt 
| 1 be ſomething corporeal ; for we may be convinced 
| pf it, when we move our hands quick, and drive it 
| 1 | towards our face. It is not leſs certain that air is 
lj fluid; that its parts are ſeparate, paſs eafily one over 
another, and * chat means — to every imprel⸗ 


Sr F 
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ſion. If it was otherwiſe, if it was a ſolid body, x 
we ae neither breathe nor paſs through it. | 
Weight is a property common to chat, as to al! 
other bodies. Although air is a thouſand times 
ure than ie gry oo 1s wth ena nes. i 
in any Sacks aha a foot een is two thoufara [ | 
pounds. A man fix feet high, whofe ſurface is = 
about fourteen ſet ftp continually a 4 i 
maſs of air of 400 ſtone . This perhaps | 
may appear incredible. Nut the refiſtance of the 
air which is in our bodies provents our feeling the 
weight of the outward air; for the air contained in 
the human body preſerves the balance with that 
which ſurrounds us on all ſides. The elaſticity of - 
the air is no leſs certain. It continually endea- 
vours to extend itſelf into à larger ſpace; and 1 
though it can be compreſſed, it never fails to burſt 1 
forth as ſoon as the preſſure is removed. Fire and [ | 
heat ſhew this property in the air; and by theſe 0 
means it may occupy a ſpace of ſive or ſix hundred 
thouſand times greater than what it had occupied | 
before, without loſing op of 8 force by i 
this prodigious dilitation eV, 47 ek l 
Theſe are ſo many e well keg our ad- | 
miration.; and in them we find the cauſe of a mul: 
5 titude of aſtoniſhing: effects. It is air which ſup- 
| ports our globe, and keeps it in its orbit. It is 
in the air that the clouds meet, which e 


% 


many different forms and colours; and which, 
according as they are condenſed or rarefied, col- 
lect the vapours, or ſhed them in rain, hail, or 
ſnow, upon the earth. Without air, we could not 
'breathe. Therefore the air alſo proclaims the rich 
reſources of God 8 ens as well as his 8 erg | 
| and e 
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PR Tanz 15 NOTHING new UNDER THE SUN. Ne, 
4 ; ; E 


Ars is ett rae in wor to us, e ben 
8 many new things upon earth. Nature cauſes 
new: flowers to blow every Weben; „and other 
fruits to ripen.” The ſcene of nature changes eve- 
ry yea Each day brings new events and new 
revolutions. The ſituation of objects change dai- 
ly, or rather preſent themſelves to our ſenſes un- 
der different forms. But it is only relatively to 
our limited underſtandings and knowledge, that 
it can really be ſaid, there is any thing new un- 
der the ſun.” Nothing is more certain than the 
ſaying of Solomon, that, what has been, will 
be, and what has been done will be dorie; and there 
is nothing new under the ſun.” God, whoſe 
wiſdom is 9 has not thought proper to 
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multiply beings unneceſſari ly. There are as ma- 


ny as our wants, our pleaſure, or our curioſity 
require. We cannot even gain à ſuperficial 
knowledge of all the works of our Creator; much 
leſs are we able to exhauſt them. Our ſenſes are 


not ſubtile enough to perceive all that God has 
formed. Our underſtandings are too weak to | 
conceive a juſt and perfect idea of all created be- 
ings. We therefore ſometimes imagine there are 
many new things under the ſun; for as the whole 
creation is immenſe, and as we cannot take in all 
the parts of it at once, we fancy, that each point 
of view we ſee it in for the firſt time, is new, be- 
cauſe the Creator has, in every part of the world, 


made a wonderful variety and diverſity. The 


world does not require a continued creation to 


extend to infinity. It is enough that the Being 


of beings ſhould maintain the order he has eſta - 


bliſhed from the beginning. God is an artiſt wh 
requires but a ſmall number of ſprings to vary the 


works he has produced; and which are, how- 
_ ever, ſo varied, and in fo great a number, that 
though they ſucceed one another, and return wi 


the greateſt regularity, they appear to us ever new. 


Let us be content to enjoy with gratitude the 


things he has created, without undertaking to 


ſound the depth of them, or attempting to take 


in their vaſt extent. The impoſſibility of our. 


reckoning all the works of the creation, is, in 
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ſome ſort, the ſeal by which we may lib 
that the world is the work of a God; and it is, 
at the fame time, a certain proof of the weaknefs 


diſceweries made N which „ 
tirely unknoum ? Do not all the kingdoms of na- 
ieee eee e eee eee r 
na idea of formerly? The moſt of theſe diſcove- 
Ties we owe leſs to our ſagacity than to our wants. 


In proportion as theſe Oy nem means 


ined to: farts x us. with . ram 
exiſted. beſore we diſcovered them. The mine- 
rals, plants, and animals, which we have lately 
learned to know, exiſted in the boſom of the 
earth ar on its ſurface, before the enquiries and 


labour of man had made them viſible to us. 
ve boaſt: the moſt of, were not made by the an- 


cents, or at leaſt but partly -difcovered? If the 
world was the work of chance, we-thould now and 
then ſee new productions: hy then do we not 


ſee. new kinds of animals, plants, and ſtones? 


It is becauſe all has been plarmed by the infinite 
wiſdom of God. All that he does is foi perfect, 
again; there is ſufficient for our convenience and 
uſe. Nothing was made by chance. All events 
have been determined by infinite wiſdom, and 


are linked together in one chain. The whole 
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fabric of the univerſe; is preſerved. by the provi 

dence of its Creator, and by the | concurrence of 
_ laws both general and particular. "Oe is eee 
with ernte . a e a e. 


. 
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Cann m TRE Movnrom. ts 


| G are 8 n in n 5 
ſeldom, on not at all in plains. They are formed 
as the precipices are, by che falling iu of rocks; 

or like the abyſs, by the working of fire. Caves 


therefore may be produced by the, ſame canſes 
which produce the quaking, opening, and fall- 
ing in of the earth; and theſe cauſes are. the ex- 


ploſions of volcanos, the action of ſubternaneous 
vapours and earthquakes: for they make difor- 
der, and throw down buildings; which, muſt, ne- 
ceſſarily form, caves, holes, and openings, of every 


ſort. But hy are theſe caves? Of what uſe are. 


they? Suppoſe: even that we could, diſcover. no 

uſe in them, we ought ſtill, to be convined, thats 
they were, formed for very ie purpoſes. As 
there. is nothing on earth uſeleſs, can we ſuppoſe 


caves are of no uſe? But ĩt is not difficult to hm 
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chat they are really very uſeful. The waters cel · 
lect there, in order to be afterwards ſpread ober 
the earth, and to moiſten it when the rain fails. 
The caves in the mountains keep up the courſe of 
the waters in the ſubterraneous channels. As 
ſoon as that circulation is ſtopped; there comes 
ſhocks and earthquakes ; which ſpread terror and 
deſolation over our globe. The air contained 
and confined within the earth, eſcapes thro' dens 
and caves. Theſe openings therefore are neceſſa- 
ry, that the air may penetrate into the mountains, 
to give a paſſage to the winds, and a vent to ex- 
halations; for if the openings in caves do not ad · 
mit a free circulation, the air contained in them 
would corrupt, or would lift up and ſhake' the 
earth. Thoſe caves often fill with waters, from 
. whence rivers and lakes are afterwards formed. 
Such is the lake Zernith in Curniole, which fills 


at certain times, and at others dries up, or is loft 


under the neighbouring mountains in ſuch a man- 
ner, that it is ſometimes navigable, and at other 
ſeaſons may be ploughed. How many animals 
\ would periſh, if the mountain-caves did not ſerve 
them for aſylums and retreats during winter? If 
there were no caves, we ſhould be deprived of 
ſeveral minerals, and many other uſeful ptodue- 
tions, which cannot be formed, or become per- 


fect, but in ſome ſubterraneous Caverns. | ' We fee” 
chen, that even in this reſpect, the wiſdom. and 
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goodneſs of our Creator is manifeſt in a ſenſible 
degree. We have a new proof of that great truth, 
that there is nothing uſeleſs in nature, nothing 


too much, nor any thing which is not done with | | 
_ wiſdom, and for the general good. The mere ' 
we employ ourſelves in theſe reſearches, the more 1 
wie ſhall adore the ſublime perfection of God. $8 
— — —— C——_ 1 
Ln. It 
[- | C1kevLatION OF THE Sar IN TREES. il 
m . hi 
20 Tur trees which for ſeveral months appeared 1 
a ppeare | 
and quite dead, begin inſenſibly to revive. Some 1 
d. | weeks hence we ſhall diſcover in them till more 
— ſigns of life. In a ſhort time the buds will ſwell, 
* 2 will open, and produce their precious bloſſoms, 
oil We have it always in our power, to obſerve this 
1 revolution regularly in the beginning of each 
of Spring ; but perhaps have been hitherto ignorant 
5 by what means it operates. The effects we ob- 
8 ſerve in Spring, in trees, and oth ble 
3 erve in Sprilig, in trees, and other vegeta es, 
of are produced by. the ſap, which is put in motion 
mT. in the ſtalks of the trees, by the air and increaſe 
8 of heat. As the life of animals depends on the 
ſee circulation of their blood, ſo allo the lite and 
ane Vor. 1. a 1 
A 3 
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iſ + growth of plants and trees depend on the circula- 

i | tion of ſap, For this purpoſe, God has formed 
| and diſpoſed all parts of vegetables, ſo as to con- 
1 cur towards the preparation, preſervation, ant 
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circulation of this nouriſhing juice. It is chiefly 
by means of the bark, that the ſap in Spring riſes 
from tlie roots into the bodies of trees; and even 
convevs throughout the year, all the nouriſhment 

to the branches and fruit. The wood of the tree 

3s compoſed of ſmall long fibres, which extend in 

a direct line the whole length of the tree to the 
top; and which are very cloſely joined together. 

- Amongſt theſe fibres there are ſome fo ſmall and 
fine, that one of them, though ſcarce as thick as 

a hair, contains more than eight thouſand little 
fibres. There are a multitude of little veins to 
contain the nouriſhing juice, and to make the 
circulation eaſy. Theſe yeins extend to the other 
branches, and riſe up the whole length of the 

i tree to the top: ſome conduct the ſap from the 

root to the top of the tree, and others bring it | 

down from the top to the bottom. The ſap riſes 
up the aſcending veins in the heat of the day, and 
comes down the others again in the cool of the 
evening. The leaves ſerve for the ſame purpoſe, 
and their chief uſe is to make the ſap circulate ; 
not only that which proceeds from the root, but 
alſo whatthe tree r eceives outwardly by means of 

: dew, the moiſture of the air, and rain, This 
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nouriſhing j Juice is ſpread through every part of 


the tree. But it could not riſe through the ſtalks 


if there were not openings in them at top. Tt is 


through theſe pores that the watery parts of the 


ſap evaporate, while the oily, ſulphureous, and 
earthly parts mix together to nouriſh the tree, to 
transform into a ſubſtance, and give it a new 
growth. If the juice does not reach it, if the. 
circulation is ſtopped, if the interior organization 


of the tree is deſtroyed, whether by too ſevere. 


cold and froſt, by age, or by any wound or out- 
ward accident, the trees dies. 


After theſe reflections can we ſee with the forks | 


indifference as formerly, the trees at this ſeaſon ? 
Will the change there is going to be in them, ap- 
pear ſo little worth our notice? and can we ob- 
ſerve the renewal of all nature, without thinking 
of God, who gives life to every creature; who 
provides the Juices analogous to trees, who com · 
municates to the ſap the power of circulating 
through the veins, and from thence. of giving to 
trees life, nouriſhment, and growth ; May this 
new exiſtence, which the vegetables receive at 


this lovely ſeaſon, be the ſignal to awaken and lead 


us to virtue. 
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doi lenonanen OF OUR FUTURE Fare. 


1 we are ignorant of future events, we e muſt not 
ſeek the cauſe of it merely in the nature of our 
ſou Is, the faculties and knowled ge of which are 


very limited ; but alſo in the expreſs and infinite- | 


ly wiſe will of the Creator. He knew the ſtrength 
of man, and he would not give him more know- 
| ledge than he could bear. 

Knowledge is to the ſoul what the light of the 
ſun is to the eyes: A too great ſplendor would hurt, 


without being of uſe. It would be very danger- 


- ous to the virtue of man, if he had the faculty of 
foreſeeing what was to happen to him; for out- 


ward circumſtances have generally ſome influence | 


on the way of thinking, and in the reſolutions 
we form. Therefore, the more we knew of fa- 
ture events, or the more temptations we ſhould 


have to ſurmount, the more ſhould we have to - 
fear for our virtue. How wretched alſo ſhould 


we be, if we could ſee into futurity. Suppoſe, 
in reality, that the future events were to be agree- 


able and happy: While we do not foreſee this 


greater happineſs which awaits us, we enjoy with 


gratitude the preſent advantages we poſſeſs, But 
draw the curtain, and diſcover an agreeable. proſ- _ 


pect cd futurity, and we ceaſe from that moment 


— 
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t enjoy the preſent- We ſhould no longer be 
content, happy, or grateful. We ſhould anxi- 


ouſly and impatiently expect the fortune deſigned 


us; and our days would paſs one after another 


without enjoying them, But ſuppoſe future 


events are to be ſad and melancholy, we ſuffer 
before-hand all the afflictions as ſoon as we fore - 
fee them, Days which might have paſſed agree- 
_ ably, in peace and quiet, if the future had been 
. concealed from us, are, as ſoon as we know it, 
ſpent in anxiety, in ſorrow, and in the fad expec- 
tation of a certain evil. In a word, the idea of 
the misfortunes reſerved for us, would prevent 
cdur enjoying preſent happineſs, and would make 


us inſenſible to it. How great, therefore, is the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of God, in having thrown 
a veil over futurity, and only letting us know our 
fate by degrees, as the deſtined events happen to 
us | Let us never wiſh to anticipate the happineſs 
which awaits us, nor to feel the weight of evils 
before they happen. Let us, on the contrary, 


every time we think of futurity, bleſs God for 
having, by this ignorance, ſpared us ſo many 


cares, fears and ſorrows. Why ſhould we wiſh to 
ſee through the veil which covers futurity ? If we 
deſerve it, we may be certain, that all future 


events, be they a greeable or otherwiſe, will infal- 
_ bly contribute to our real welfare. And is it 
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not a merciful and gracious God who directs all 
events, and who rules futurity ? He ſees at once 
the whole courſe of our lives, not only the paſt, 
but even what is to come, as far as eternity itſelf. 
When we lie down to ſleep, let us recommend our- 
ſel ves to his care without troubling ourſelves about 


what may happen in the night; and when we 


. -awake, let us truſt in him, without being anxious 
for the events which may mark the day. In the 
midſt even of the dangers with which we are ſur- | 
. rounded, and the misfortunes which threaten us, 

let us remember the goodneſs of God; let us put 


our truſt-in him, and never doubt, that he wil 


either remove them, or turn an to our advan- 


N 


tage. 
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Tur INSENSIBLE APPROACHES « OF Nieur. 


A S the night is in itſelf one 101 the Ce 8 


' favours, fo it is a wiſe and beneficent diſpenſation 
that it only comes on by degrees. A ſudden tran- 
' ſition. from the light of day to the darkneſs of 
night, would be both inconvenient and fri ghtful. 

So ſudden a change would occaſion a general inter- 
ruption to the labours of man, which, in certain 
affairs, neceſſary to be finiſhed, and which do not 
admit of delay, would be extremely prejudicial 
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All nature, men and animals, would be ſeized 
with fright; and, in this ſudden tranſition from 
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light to darkneſs, it would be impoſſible that the 
organs of. ſight ſhould not ſuffer very much. 
Darkneſs, therefore, does not come upon us of a 
ſudden; it advances ſlowly; and the twilight, 
preceding night, leaves us time to finith our moſt 
preſſing buſineſs, and to make the neceſſary ar- 
rangements. By this means, the coming of the 
night does not diſturb or incommode-us, and we 
are warned in time to prepare for it. But, from 
whence proceed thoſe remains of light, which, 


at the end of each day, in ſome degree, temper 
and ſoften the melancholy appearance of night? 


We no longer ſee the ſun, and yet a part of its 


mild lyftre ſtill reflects itſelf. Loet us, in this, ad- 


mire the wiſe and benehcent plans of nature. 


The atmoſphere, which ſurrounds us, has been 
ſo formed as to do us this eſſential ſervice. The 


Fays of the ſun, which fall on the upper parts of 


the air, do not run in a direct line, but they bend, 
and this bend leads them where their firſt direc- 
tion would not have carried them. The atmoſ- 


phere, having thus bent and turned back, a great 
number of rays, which otherwiſe would not have 
reached us, reflects them afterwards to our ſight, 


and by this means, we enjoy light much longer, 


and the time for labour is conſiderably prolonged. 
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It is thus that a gracious Providence has plan- 


ned, not only the great revolutions of ſeaſons, but 


alſo the daily tranſition from light to as in 
the manner moſt advantageous BA ; 
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Mon or God IN EIS s Works. 


| Wu. A PHT, f uch lender in he 8 of - - 
God? Why is there ſuch magnificence in all we 


ſee? Why do we diſcover, on all fides, ſuch num- 


berleſs objects, which appear each more beautiful 
than the other, and each of which has its pecu- 
liar charms? Why do we, every where, find new 
cauſe for wonder and admiration? It is, doubtleſs, 
that we never ceaſe to admire and adore the great 


Being, who is infinitely niore beautiful, more ſub- 
lime, and more magnificent, than all we admire 
moſt in nature. It is, that we may continually 


ſay to ourſelves: If the works be ſo complete, 


what muſt the Creator be? If ſuch is the beauty 


of creatures, what muſt be the inexpreſſible 
beauty, the infinite greatneſs, of him who beholds 
with one glance the whole creation? If the ſun 
Has a dazzling brightneſs, which our eyes can- 
not bear, ought we to be ſurprized, that he whe 
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1 ghted that globe dwells in inacceſfible. light, 
where no eye has ſeen, or can ſee him? Should he 
be leſs wonderful than the beings he has formed? 
: The more wonderful his works are, the more 
; he himſelf muſt raiſe our wonder and admira- 
N tion. If we could thoroughly comprehend his 
| greatneſs, he would not be a God, or we ſhould 
not be men. How then can we better enlarge 

our minds, and lay up a richer treaſure of ideas, 

than in contemplating that God, whoſe greatneſs 

and magnificence is unlimited? Is it not in ſuch 
contemplation, that the faculties of our ſouls may 

beſt acquire that force and energy, which will 

make us capable of enjoying infinite happineſs? 

The more extenſive our knowledge here, and the 

more our minds are enlarged in the contemplation 

of the greateſt of all beings, ſo much the more 

we ſhall be able to enjoy him in a future ſtate. 

Let us, therefore, always divide our attention be- 

tween God and nature, but only in order to con- 

ſider in the latter, as in a glaſs, the image of that 
m 7 Being whom we cannot contemplate face to face. 
Let us collect the many beauties and perfections, 
Which are ſcattered over the vaſt empire of the 
creation and when their innumerable multitude 
ſtrikes us with aſtoniſhment, we ſhall ſay to our- 

ſelves, that, compared to the perfections of their 

Creator, they are leſs than a drop in the ocean. 
Let us only conſider what is amiable and fine | in 
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created beings abſtracting what is finite and li- 
mited, in order to form a more juſt and proper 
idea of the excellence of the Ruler of the univerſe; 
and, when the faults and imperfections of his crea- 
"tures may have leflened our admiration of their 
beauty, let us cry out; If the creation is ſo beauti- 
ful, notwithſtanding its defects, how great and 


worthy of admiration muſt he not be, whoſe 


ſplendor is ſpotleſs, more nem than light, more 


brilliant ws the fun! L 
** A R Cc H XXX. 3 
LY 1 OF THE . IN THE OTHEE: 
PLANETS. 


WJ 


axis, and its annual courſe round the ſun are great 


advantages to us. Does it not therefore authoriſe 


us to preſume, that the other planets have equal 


advantages? Moſt of them turn on their own 


axis? and it is very probable, that it is the ſame 


with reſpect to Mercury and Saturn, though we 
cannot obſerve their motion. All the planets 
move in their orbits round the ſun; and even the 
ſecondary planets take the ſame courſe round their 


* 


ee 


lightened. 
all the planets, the revolutions of ſeaſons and the 
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chief planets. 
produces the conſtant. viciſſitudes of day and 
night, and the change of ſeaſons, it is very appa- 
rent, that the ſame thing happens in the other 
planets. Venus turns round on her own axis in 
the ſpace of 23 hours and a half. Mars finiſhes 
his revolution in 24 hours and a quarter; Jupi- 
ter in/ten hours, and the Moon in 28. days : 
then we divide the day, that is to ſay, the time 
during which this revolution is made, if (I fay) 
we divide it as we do with reſpect to our earth, 


in 24 equal parts, each of which is called an hour, 


the hours of Venus will be a little ſhorter, and 
thoſe of Mars a little longer than ours. As for 
_ thoſe of Jupiter, they will not be half as long as 


thoſe of the earth. If the Moon is 28 days in 


moving round its axis, a whole day and more 
muſt be in that planet what an hour is in our globe. 


Ir is alſo to be remarked that the poſition of the 


axis of the planets is inclined, like that of our 


earth; from whence it naturally follows, that 
during their courſe. round the ſun, their, nor- 


thern ſide is ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs en- 
Is it not therefore probable, that in 


alternate length and ſhortneſs of days, takes place 
as on our earth? But it may be aſked to what 
purpoſe all theſe reflections? They would be uſe- 


ful, if they only ſerved 0 increaſe our knowledge: 


Now, as the motion of our earth. 
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252 MAR CH XXX1. 
But they will appear ftill more important to us, if 


ve think of the conſequences reſulting from them. 
May we not conclude from thoſe, that the other 
planets alſo are inhabited by living creatures? All 
the planets are like the earth. They are alike 
* warmed and illuminated by the fun. They have 


their night. and day, their Winter and Summer. 
To what purpoſe would all this be, if thoſe worlds 
were not inhabited? What an idea does not all this 
give us of the greatneſs of our Creator! How im- 
menſe his dominion How impoſlible to know all 
the wonders of his power and goodneſs ! When we 
reflect on all thoſe worlds, where his glory ſhews 
itſelf as much, and perhaps more than on our globe, 
we muſt be ſtruck with aftoniſhment, and adore 
him with ſentiments of the moſt profound venera- 
tion. . EA 
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PaTyRNAL 89 ob 5 FOR THE Pa x- 
SERVATION OF OUR Lives IN EVERY. PART OF THE 
Wor. 


WI E know at preſent a 3 part of our COR 
and new regions of it are ſtill diſcovered from 
time to time, But no place has yet been found, 


where nature did not produce ſome of the neceſſa- 
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ties of life. We know countries where the ſun 
burns up almoſt every thing, where little is to be 
ſeen but mountains and ſandy deſarts; where the 
earth is almoſt entirely ſtripped of the verdure 
with which it is ſo richly adorned in our elimates. 
There are countries which are fcarge ever cheared 
by the rays of the ſun, and where its beneficent - 
"warmth is rarely felt; where an almoſt continual 
Winter benumbs every thing; where there is nei- 
ther culture, fruit, nor harveſt. And yet there 
are men and animals there, who do not fail of 
ſubſiſtence. The productions denied them* by 
Providence, becauſe they would have been burnt 
by the ſun, or frozen by the ſevere cold, are ſup- 
plied by gifts more ſuitable to thoſe climates, and 
on which men and animals can feed. The inha- 
bitants ſeek with care what nature has in ſtore 
for them. They know how to appropriate it to 
their own uſe: And they thus procure for them- 
"ſelves all they require for their ſubſiſtence and 
convenience of life. In Lapland, Providence 
has ſo contrived, that an evil, in ſome reſpects 
very inconvenient to the inhabitants, becomes a 
means of their preſervation. They have an innu- 
merable multitude of gnats, who by their ſtings 
are a plague to the Laplanders, and from which 
15 they cannot guard themſelves, but by keeping up 

in their cottages a continual thick ſmoke, and 
daubing their faces with pitch and tar. Theſe in- 
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lay their eggs on the water, and by that means 
draw a great number of aquatic birds who feed on 
them; and being afterwards taken by the Lapo- 
- neſe, become themſelves the chief food of thoſe 
people. The Greenlanders generally prefer animal 
cod to the vegetable; and it is true there are very 
few vegetables in that barren country. There 


are however ſome plans in it which the inhabi- 


tants make great uſe of; for example, ſorrel, an- 
gelica, and particularly the ſpoon herb, cochlearia. 
But their chief food is the fiſh which they call ang- 


marſet. After they have dried it in the open air 


upon the rocks, it ſerves them every day inſtead of 
bread or greens; and they preſerve it for Winter 


in great leather ſacks In Iceland, where there is 
no agriculture, owing to the ſevere cold, the people 


live on dried fiſh inſtead of bread. The Dalecar- 


lians who inhabit the north of Sweden, having no 
wheat, make bread of the bark of birch and pine, 
and a certain root which grows in marſhes. The 


inhabitants of Kamſchatca feed on the ſtalk or 


trunk of the bear's-foot plant, which they eat raw 
after they have peeled it. In Siberia, they make 
much uſe of the roots of mountain lily, 

Can we enough admire and revere the divine 
wiſdom, which has given us bodies fo formed as 


not to be confined to ſuch or ſuch particular food, 
but to be able to make uſe of every kind of nou- 
riſhment! Thus, by a goodneſs, which cannot be 


ral 
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too highly praiſed, 4 man does not live by bread 
alone, but by the word of God alſo. That is to 
ſay, on all that God ordains, on all things to 
| which he has given the virtue of food and ſuſte- 
e „„ 5 5 


- 


F 
ABusE OF ANIMALS. 
So improper an uſe is made of animals, and in 
ſo many ways that it would be difficult to enume- 
rate them. Theſe abuſes however may be confin- 
ed to two chief points; that of too much, or too 
little value being ſet on them; and, in either caſe, 
we act contrary to the in tention of the Creator. 
On one hand, we lower the brutes too much, when 
under pretence of being permitted the uſe of them 
by God, we aſſume an unlimited power over them, 
and think we have a right to treat them accord- 
ing toour caprice. But how can we prove that we 
have that right? And ſuppoſe even that we had, 
would it be juſt that our power ſhould degene- 
rate into cruelty and tyranny? All who are not 
corrupted by paſſions or bad habits, are natural- 
ly inclined to compaſſion towards every being 


chat has life and feeling. This diſpoſition un- 
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doubtedly does Honour: to 'man, and is 0 deeply 
engraved on our minds, that any one, who had 
Footed it out, would prove to what a degree ge 
was degraded and fallen from the dignity of his , 
nature. He would have but one ſtep more to 
make, (to refuſe to man the compaſſion he does 
not grant to beaſts) and he would then be a mon- 
ſter. Experience hut too well juſtifies this remark, 
and many examples of it may be recollected. 
. Hiſtory furniſhes us with them. We ſee by it, 
that nations, where the people took pleaſure in 
bull-baiting, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in cruelty 
towards their fellow- creatures. So true it is, that 
our treatment of beaſts has an influence on our 
moral characters, and on the gentleneſs of our 
manners. Tt may be ſaid that we have a right to 
deſtroy hurtful animals.—I confeſs it: But does 
it follow from thence that we are authoriſed to 
take from them, without pity, or regret, a life 
;which is ſo dear to every creature; and that, when 
neceſſity forces us to it, we ſhould find a barba- 
-rous pleaſure in it, or think we have a right, 
in thus depriving them of life, to make them ſuffer 
torments, often more cruel than death itſelf? I 5 
grant that the Creator has given us the animals 
for our uſe and pleaſure, and that they are deſign- 
- ed, by their labour to ſpare ours. But does it 
follow, that we may unneceſſarily fatigue them, 
-exhauſt them with labour beyond their ſtrength, 
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refuſe them fuſtenance merited by their ſervices; 
in fine, aggravate their ſufferings by ſevere treat- 


ment? But no more need be faid, in regard to 
- this kind of abuſe. Men fall ſometimes into the. 


other extreme, by ſetting too high a value on 
animals. Thoſe of a focial character, which are 


more connected with us, which live in our houſes, 


which amuſe or are uſeful to us, inſpire us often 
with an extravagant and ridiculous affection. I 


am almoſt aſhamed to ſay, there are men and wo- 
man extravagant enough to love thoſe creatures 
to ſuch. a degree, as to ſacrifice to them, without 


ſeruple, the eſſential duties they owe to their 
fellow creatures. Let war be kindled between 
nations ; let armies deſtroy one another ; the news 
will not make the leaſt impreſſion on a lady, 
who ſome days before was inconſolable for the 
loſs of her ſpaniel. How much might be ſaid 


on this: but I wave it, in order to conclude 


theſe reflections by a very important remark. Pa- 
rents, and all who have the charge of children's 


education, or who live with them, cannot be too. 
attentive to avoid ſcrupulouſly themſelves any 


abuſe of animals. It is the more neceſſary to 
dwell on this maxim, becauſe in general it is 


much neglected; and very bad examples of this 


kind are given to chifdren which has ſometimes. 


influence upon their whole education, No beaſt 


_ - ought to be killed in their fight: Much leſs: 
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ſhould they be employed to do it. Let them de 


taught to treat animals, as beings which have life 


and feeling, and towards whom we have duties to 
fulfil. But on the other hand, take great care 
that children do not attach themfelves tov much 


to animals, or grow paſſionately fond of them, as 
they are apt to do. In guarding carefully againſt 
childrens' making a bad ufe of animals, either 
way, they ſhould alſo be taught to make a good 


uſe of them, that they may, from their earlieſt 


age, be accuſtomed to acknowledge, even in thoſe 
creatures, an impreffion of the e of the 
Creator. 5 
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8 * HEN the delightful profpeRt of the riſing 


fun renews each morning in our ſouls the gra- 
titude and admiration due to the ſublime Author 


of the univerſe, we may at the ſame time obſerve, 


that the place in which this magnificent ſight is 


beheld changes with the ſeaſons. To be con- 


vinced of this with our own eyes, , we need 


only examine the place where the ſun rifes in 
Spring and Autumn; we ſhall perceive it after- 
wards in Summer more to the north, and in Wins 


r Th 1 
ter more to the ſouth. We ſhall reaſonably con- 
elude from thence, that ſome motion muſt be the 
cauſe of theſe changes; for we cannot ſee a body 
of any ſort change its place, without being occaſi- 
oned either by its own motion, or that of another 
: body. We are naturally led to think that it is 
the ſun which moves, as we ſee it ſometimes on 
one fide, and ſometimes on another. But, as the 
fame phenomena would take place, ſuppoſing the 
ſan to remain immoveable, and that we with the 
earth were turning round it, we ought to depend 
leſs on our own conjectures, than on the repeated 
obſervations made by aſtronomers upon this ſub- 
jet, which prove the motion of the earth. Let 
us, in the firſt place, repreſent to ourſelves the 
immenſe ſpace in which the celeſtial bodies are 
placed, It is either empty, or filled with a ſub- 
ſtance, infinitely ſubtle, called ether. In that 
ſpace it is that our globe floats, as well as all the 
other planets which compoſe our folar ſyſtem. 
The ſun, the dimenſions of which have been 
mentioned already, is placed in the centre, ſur- 
_ rounded by its worlds, which it ſurpaſſes greatly 
in ſize. The weight which our globe has in com - 
mon with all other bodies, draws it towards that 
centre, or elſe the ſun draws the earth, by the 
power which the greater bodies have of attracting 
the leſſer. Thus, each time the earth inclines to 
move from the ſun, it is drawn back again. It 
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moves in a circle round itſelf, in the fame manner 
as we have ſeen a ling turn round; or, to make 
ule of an example ſtill more analogous, like a can- 
non ball, which deſcribes a curved or crooked line. 
It is true, it falls again on the ground, after having 


gone over a certain diſtance; but, perliaps, it 


would continue the ſame line the ſame ſpace of 


fome miles, if it had been ſent off from the top of 


a high mountain. Suppoſe a ſtill greater height, 
it would go farther in proportion. Add till to- 


that -height, and it would go as far as our Anti- 


podes, to return at laſt to the point from whence 
it ſet out. All theſe effects would take place from 
the laws of gravitation, or the attractive power of 


our globe; and it is in the ſame manner that this: 
earth deſeribes its orbit round the ſun, This orbit 


zs not a perfect circle, but an ellipſis, which occa- 
ions our heing farther from the ſun at one time 
than at another. In making the courſe round the 
ſun, it takes 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 
43 ſeconds, the ſpace of time which is the meaſure 
of our year, after which revolution we find the ſun 
again in the ſame place. For, in each point of the 


orbit of the earth, the ſun appears to us at the op- 


poſite fide of the ſky, ſo that at every inſenſible 
motion of the earth, we fancy it is the ſun that 
moves. In Spring the ſun is ſeen. equally. diſtant 


from the poles: This cauſes equal nights and days. 


In Summer it is 23 degrees 30 minutes nearer the 
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north, which occaſions our longeſt days. In Au. Wi 
tumn it returns to an equal diſtance between the | i | 
IX? g 
poles. And, in Winter, it removes as far towards WW | 


the ſouth, as it had approached the north ; and it | f 
is then that our days are the ſhorteſt. | | 1 
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If ſuch is the order and plan of the great work | | | 
of the creation, how much reaſon have we to ad- 1 
mire and adore the ſupreme wiſdom and goodneſs | | 
of the Creator ! How precious to us ought every | " 
new acquired knowledgeto be, that diſcovers to us 1 

the Father of all nature OY his works. EO Os 
TI PP 
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To be convinced of the extreme liberality with 
which Nature diſpenſes her gifts, it would be ſuf- 
ficient to reflect on the prodigious number of hu- 


5 man creatures, who receive their food, their rai- 
3 ment, and every pleaſure they enjoy, from that 
: beneficent mother. But as this is perhaps one of 
I thoſe things which, becauſe they happen every 
t day, no longer make the impreſſion they ought to 
t make upon our hearts, we will turn our reflections. 
8. on creatures which are partly made for our uſe . 
e g : | | 
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and ſome of which are become objects of our con- 
tempt. This meditation will teach us that all the 
beings ſpread over our globe proclaim the goodneſs 


of their Author, and incite us to glorify his name, 


if our hearts are ſuſceptible of any feeling. An 
innumerable quantity of living creatures, inhabi- | 
tants of the earth, the air, and the waters, are 
daily indebted for their ſubſiſtence to nature.— 
Even the animals which we take care to feed, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, owe their food to her. The graſs 


which grows without being ſown is their chief 


food. The whole race of fiſh ſubſiſt without man's 
aſſiſtance, unleſs thoſe which he feeds for his 
amuſement. The foreſts likewiſe produce acorns, 
the fields and mountains produce graſs without 
culture. Amongſt the birds, the ſpecies the moſt 
deſpiſed, and perhaps the moſt numerous, is the 
ſparrow. Their number is ſo prodigious, that the 
King of France, with the produce of all the fields 
in his dominions, would be -too poor to feed them 
for the ſpace of one year. It is nature who takes 
from her immenſe magazine what is neceſſary to 
ſupport them ; and yet they are but the ſmalleſt 
part of her children. The quantity of inſects is ſo 
great, that perhaps many ages may paſs away be- 
fore their ſeveral ſpecies and claſſes can be known. 
What numbers of flies are there, and how many 
different, ſorts of them do we ſee playing in the air? 
The blood the gnats take from us is very acci- 
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dental food to them, and it may be ſuppoſed, that 


for one gnat who lives on it, there are millions who 
have never taſted human blood, or that of any 
animal whatever. On what do all thoſe creatures 


live? There is not a handful of earth which does 


not contain living inſets. In every drop of wa- 


ter, creatures are diſcovered, whoſe means of ſup- | 


port, as well as their multiplying, are incompre- 
henſible. Immenſely rich as nature is in living 


animals, ſo is ſhe equally fruitful in means for | 


their ſubſiſtence; or rather, it is the Creator who 
has poured into her boſom this inexhauſtible ſource 
of riches Through him each creature finds its 
food and dwelling. It is for them he cauſes the 


graſs to grow, leaving each to chooſe its proper 


food. 


APRIL TV. 


SUN-RISE.. 


Ha VE you ever been a witneſs of the ſuperb 
phenomenon. which the riſing ſun each day af- 
fords ? Or has idleneſs, the love of fleep, or a 


faulty indifference, prevented you from contem- 
Plating this wonder of nature? Perhaps you may 
be ranked amongſt the multitude of people who 
never thought a fight of the Aurora worth the ſa- 
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crifice of ſome hours ſleep. Perhaps you are like 
many others, who, ſatisfied with the light of the 


Jun, do not trouble themſelves with enquiring into 
che cauſe of this great effect. Or laſtly, perhaps 


vou are as inſenſible as millions of your fellow- 


creatures, who have it in their power to behold 
this glorious object every day, ſee it without being 
ſtruck with it, or without its raiſing any idea or 

pleaſing reflection in their minds. It matters lit- 
tile in which of theſe you rank. Suffer yourſelf 


only to be now at laſt rouſed from this ſtate of in- 


ſenſibility, and learn what thoughts the fight of 
the morning ſun, ought to excite in your ſoul. 


There is no phenomenon in nature more beautiful 
and ſplendid. The richeſt dreſs that human art 
can invent, the fineſt 'decorations, the moſt pom- 


pous equipage, the moſt ſuperb ornaments in the 
palaces of kings, vaniſh and ſink to nothing when 


compared to this beauty of nature. At firſt, it 
is the eaſtern region of the ſky which is clothed in 
the purple of Aurora, and announces the ſun's 


approach. The air by degrees takes the bloom of 


a roſe, and then ſhines with the luſtre of gold. 
Afterwards, the rays of the ſun pierce through 
the miſt, and with them light and heat are ſpread 
over the whole horizon. At laſt the ſun ap- 


pears in all the ſplendor of majeſty. It riſes vi- 


ſibly higher and higher, and the earth aſſumes 


a. different aſpect. Every creature rejoices, and 
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FN 
ſeems to receive new. being. The birds, with ſongs 
of joy, ſalute the ſource of light. Every animal 
begins to move; and they feel themſelyes animated 
with new ſtrength and ſpirits. 

Behold! all nature proclaims order and har- 
mony. The ſun and al] the ſtars run their courſe. 
Each ſeaſon yields its fruits. Each day renews 
the ſplendor of the fun. Who would, in the midſt 
of the active creation, be the only one to neglect 

| praiſing his Creator, by proving his virtue and 
farth? Rather let our pious zeal teach the infidel, 
how great, how worthy of adoration that God is, 
whom he deſpiſes. Let the tranquility of our 
| fouls, and truſt in him, teach the vicious how 


mild and merciful that God is, before whom he 


juſtly trembles. Let us be toward our fellow- 
creatures what he is to us. Let us be to them 
what the ſun is to the whole univerſe.” As it ſheds 
daily its benign influence on the earth; as it riſes 
for the ungrateful as well as the righteous; as it 
ſhines on the humble vallies, as it does on the 
Higheſt mountains; ſo let us make our lives uſeful, 
beneficent, and a comfort to others. Let each 
day increaſe the charitable diſpoſition of our hearts. 


Let us do good to all, according to our abilities, 


and without reſpect to perſons. In a word, let us 


endeavour to live and act, ſo that our lives may be 


2 bleſſing to mankind. . 
Vol. I. M 
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WOoNDERFUL CONSTRUCTION or THE Ear, 


Th E ear, it is true, in reſpect to beauty, muſt 
give place to the eye. However, it is perfectly 
well formed, and is no leſs a maſter-piece of the 
creative hand. In the firſt place, the poſition of 
the ear ſhews much wiſdom. It is placed in the 
moſt convenient part of the body, near the brain, 
the common ſeat of all the ſenſes. The outward 
form of the ear is worthy our admiration, It 


greatly reſembles a muſcle; but has neither the 


ſoftneſs of mere fleſh, nor the hardneſs of bone. 
If it was only fleſh, its upper part would fall down 


over the orifice, and would prevent the commu- 


nication of ſounds. If, on the contrary, it had 
been compoſed of hard bones, it would be very 
painful and inconvenient to lie on either ſide. For 
this reaſon, the Creator formed the outward part 
of the ear of a griſtly ſubſtance, which has the 
conſiſtence, the poliſh, and the folds, moſt proper 
to reflect ſounds; for the uſe. of all the external 
parts is to collect and convey them to the bottom 
of the ear. The interior conſtruction of this organ 


- muſt ſtill more excite our admiration. There is in 
the ſhell of the ear an opening, which they call the 


auditury pipe. The entrance of it is furniſhed with 
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little hairs, which ſerve as a bar, to keep inſects 


from penetrating into it; and, it is for the ſame 
purpoſe that the ear is moiſtened with a ſubſtance 
that is conglutinous and bitter, which ſeparates it- 


ſelf from the glands. The drum of the ear is 


placed obliquely in the auditory pipe: This part of 


the ear really reſembles a drum; for, in the firſt 
place, there is in the cavity of the auditory pipe a 
boney ring, on which is ſtretched a round mem- 


brane, dry, and thin: In the ſecond place, there. 


is, under that ſkin, a ſtring ſtretched tight, which 
does here the ſame ſervice as that of the drum, for 
it increaſes, by its vibrations the vibration of the 
drum of the ear, and ferves ſometimes to extend, 


and ſometimes to relax the membrane. In the hol- 


low, under the {kin of the drum, there are ſome 
very ſmall bones, but very remarkable, called au- 
ditory bones, and diſtinguiſhed by theſe names : 
The hammer, the anvil, the orbicular, and the 
ſtirrup. Their uſe is, to contribute to the vibra- 


tion, and to the tenſion of the ſkin of the drum. 


Behind the cavity of the drum, another opening 
muſt be obſerved, which communicates with a 


pipe which leads to the palate, and which is equally 


neceſſary to produce the ſenfation of exterior 


ſounds. Next comes the /na:/, which riſes in a 


ſpiral line. Behind is the dinge pipe, ieh 
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Hearing is in itſelf a thing worthy of ratio 
By a portion of air, extremly ſmall, which we put 
in motion, without knowing how, we can in an 
inſtant make our thoughts known to one another, 
_ with all our conceptions and deſires, and this in as 
perfect a manner, as if our ſouls could fee into each 
+ other's. But, to comprehend the action of the air, 
in the propagation of ſounds, more clearly, we 
muſt remember that the air is not a ſolid body, but 
a fluid. Throw a ſtone into a calm running wa- 
ter, there will refult from it undulations, which 
will extend more or leſs, according to the degree 
of force with which the ſtone is thrown. Let us 
now ſuppoſe, that a word produces in the air the 
fame effect as the ſtone produces in the water. 
While the perſon who ſpeaks is uttering the word, 
he expells (with more or leſs force) the air out of 
his mouth; that air communicates to the outward 
air which it meets, an undulating motion, and this 

agitated air comes and ſhakes the ſtretched mem- 

brane of the drum in the ear; this membrane, thus. 
Maken, communicates vibrations to the air, which 

reſides in the cavity of the drum; and that ſtrikes 

the hammer: the hammer, in its turn, ſtrikes the 

other little bones; the ſtirrup tranſiwits to the nerves 

through the oral orifice, the motion it has re- 

ceived; and they then vibrate like the ſtrings of 

a fiddle. This motion gains ſtrength in the la- 
byrinth, and reaches to what is called the audi- 
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tory nerves. The ſoul then experiences a ſenſa- 
tion proportionable to the force or weakneſs of 
the impreſſion received, and, by virtue of a myſ- 
terious law of the Creator, it forms to itſelf 1 re- 
preſentations of objects and of truths. 

God, in order to make us more ſenſible of his 
general goodneſs towards mankind, permits now 
and then, that ſome ſhould be born deaf. Muſt it 
not teach us to value highly the ſenſe of which they 
are d Frived? The beſt way to prove out grati- 
tude for ſo great a bleſſing is to make a good uſe f 
of it. | | . j 
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N HEN we examine the {ky at night, we per- Wit 


ceive in it a pale and irregular light over our heads; tl 
a certain quantity of ſtars, whoſe mixed rays form bY 
this light. This apparent cloud, or luminous 
tract is commonly called the milky way. Theſe | 9 
ſtars are too far from us, to be perceived ſeparately 1 


with the naked eye; and between thoſe which are | | | 
viſible through a glaſs, there are ſpaces diſcover- _ ; 
able, which, to all appearance, are filled by an im- JM 
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larger than the globe of the earth. 
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menſe quantity of other ſtars, which even the te- 
leſcope cannot make viſible. It is true, that the 
number already diſcovered is prodigious; but if 


we could make our obſervations on another ſide 


of the globe, from a part nearer the antarctic 
pole, we ſhould then make ſtill more diſcoveries ; 
we ſhould fee a great number of ſtars which have 
never appeared on our hemifphere. And even, 


then we ſhould not know half; perhaps not a mil- 
lionth part of the radiant bodies which the im- 


menſe expanſe of the heavens contains. The 
ſtars which we ſee in the milky way, appear to us 
no more than ſhining ſpecks, yet they are much 


inſtrument we make uſe of, they {till appear as 
before. If an inhabitant of our globe could tra- 
vel in the air, and could attain the height of 360 
millions of leagues, thoſe bodies of fire would 
{till appear only like ſhining ſpecks. However in- 


credible this may ſeem, it is not a chimerical idea, 


but a fact which has actually been proved; for, 


towards the tenth of December we are more than 
V RE Eh: s . 
160 millions of leagues nearer the northern part 


of the ſky than we ſhall he the tenth of June; 
and notwithſtanding that difference, we did not 
perceive any difference of fize in thoſe ſtars, This 


milky way, fo inconſiderable in compariſon of the 
whole ſpace of the heavens, is ſufficient to prove 
the greatneſs of the ſupreme Being; and cvery 
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itar diſcovered in it, teaches us the wiſdom angd-- 
goodneſs of God. What are thoſe ſtars in com- | 
pariſon of the immenſe quantity of globes and 
worlds which roll in the firmament ! A late inge- „ 
nious aſtronomer, by help of a teleſcope of re- 5 bi Li 
markable power, has diſcovered beyond conjecture , 
this account of the milky way, and ſays, That 
« even our ſun, and in conſequence our whole 
*« ſolar ſyſtem, forms but a part of the radiant 
„circle. Many ſmall ſpecks in the heavens, un- 
ſeen by mortal eye, he diſcovers to conſiſt of 
% myriads of ſtars; being, as he ſuppoſes, entire 
« ſyſtems of themſelyes. Here reaſon ſtops and is 
confounded : To admire and adore is all that re- 
mains for us to do. 


APRIL VII. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE SEEDS OF PLANTS. 


Tu E vegetable kingdom, to an attentive ob- 
| ferver of the works of God, is a ſchool where he 
learns the profound wiſdom, and unlimited power 
of that ſupreme Being. Though we were to live 
an hundred years upon earth, and could devote 
every day to the particular ſtudy of one plant, 
"M4 
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there would ſtill remain at the end of that time, 


many things we either did not obſerve, or were 
not capable of perceiving. Let us reflect on the 
production of plants: Let us examine their interior 
eonſtruction, and the formation of their ſeveral 
parts: Let us conſider the ſimplicity and variety of 
them, from the blade of graſs to the higheſt oak : 
Let us try to learn the manner- in which they 


grow, in which they propagate, in which they 
are preſerved, and the different uſes they are of to 


men and animals. Each of theſe articles will ſuf- 


ficiently employ the mind, and make us ſenſible of 
the infinite power, wiſdom and goodneſs of the 
Creator. We ſhall every where diſcover, with 
_ admiration, the moſt aſtoniſhing incomprehenſible 


order, and the moſt excellent deſign, Though we 
were to know no more of plants than thoſe pheno- 
mena viſible to every eye; though we were only 
to know that a grain of corn fown in the ground, 


ſhoots firſt a root down into the earth, and then 


ſhoots upwards a ſtem, which bears bloſſoms, 


branches, leaves and fruit; and wherein are con- 


tained the ſeeds of new plants: This alone would 


be ſufficient to prove the wiſdom of the Creator. 


Let us conſider for once, with attention, all the 
changes which a grain of wheat goes through : 
We ſow it in the ground at a certain time, that, is 


all we can do. But what are the operations of na- 
ture, aſter we have thus leſt it to itfelt? As foon as 


«at 
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the earth ſupplies it with ſufficientmoiſture, it ſwells 
and burſts open the outer coat, which had till 
then concealed the root, the ſtalk, and the leaves. 
The root pierces through, and ſinks deep into the 
earth; and prepares nouriſhment for the ſtem, 
which niakes efforts to riſe even with the earth. 
When it has arcived at this, it grows by degrees 
till it has attained its proper height. It opens its 
leaves, which at firſt are white, then yellow, and 
at laſt tinged with green. If we confine our ob- 

ſervations to this grain of wheat alone, which is 
ſo neceſſary to our ſubſiſtence, what wondrous wiſ- 
dom do we not diſcover in it! As ſoon as the outer 
{ſkin is burſt, and the root has ſhot into the earth, 
the ſtem ventures to ſpring up-in the form of a 
very ſlender Ralk ; yet, weak as it appears, it is al- 
ready Arong enough to bear the intemperance of 
ſeaſons. By degrees it grows up, and becomes an 
ear of corn, the ſight of which is fo pleaſing to 
mankind. The wheat is encloſed with leaves, - 
which ſerve as a coat for it till it is ſtrong enough 
to break through. them, and is armed with points 
to defend it from the birds. 
The fields of corn, ought naturally to make 
us remember thoſe fields where God lays up an- 
other ſeed. The human bodies depoſited in the 
earth, are as ſeed ſown, whoſe deſtination is to grow, 
and ripen for the harveſt of eternity. We had 
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bright azure of the ſky appears. If we could 


„„ 
as little reaſon, on looking at a grain of wheat, to 
expect it to produce an ear of corn, (though tlie 


eſſential parts of it were in the grain, ) as we have 


to believe that our bodies reduced to duſt, will one 
day become en bodies. 


AP RE vn. 
Tur prof Colon or TRE "Ty 


1 Den "HW gply by our ſenſes, we ad} ima- 
gine the ſky over our heads a great vault painted 
blue, and the ſtars {o many little brilliant nails 
ſtuck in it. It is true, that ſuch an idea could 


hardly be formed but by the common peop!e and 
children; yet there are many people who think | 
ticimſclves ſuperior to thoſe, who form very ab- 
' ſard notions of the ſky, and its blue appearance 


by day. Ihe reaſon of it is, that our atmoſphere 


is not quite tranſparent. If we were raiſed very 


high above the ſurface of the earth, we ſhould 


End that the air becomes more and more ſubtile 


the higher we go, till we could no longer breathe 


init, and at laſt it would end in pure ether,— 
The higher we climb on mountains, the more 


light the ztmoſphere grows and the more pale the 
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riſe. as high as pure ether, this colour would be 
entirely loſt. The ſky would ſeem to us as black 
as at night; for all objects that do not tranſmit 
to us any rays of light appear ſo. Conſequently, 
if the air that ſurrounds us was as tranſparent as 
ether, the ſky would not appear blue to us Our 
air is full of little particles, which, when lighted 
by the ſun, receive a motion, which produces new 
rays, and theſe particles, though dark in thein- 
ſelves, become viſible to us when lighted up. 

Their colour is blue. This is the reaſon that a 
foreſt when we are near to it looks green, but as 
we move farther from it, looks more and more of 
a bluiſh colour. However: pale and flight the blue 
rays of air may be, there. falls ſo great a quantity 
of them on our eycs, when we are in the open air, 
that the effect reſulting from them is rather a dark 
blue. Theſe reflections may make ſome conſider 
the {ky differently from what they had done be- 
fore. It may from hence be concluded, that, to. 
the very colour of the ſky, there is no, phenome- 
non in nature, in Which we may not diſcover or- 

der, utility, and a wiſe purpoſe. As the colour of 

green is the beſt that the Creator could have cho- 

ſen for the ornament of the earth, fo is the fine 

azure blue of the {ky the.moſt calculated to charm _ 
the eye. How dreadful is the appearance of the 


_ {ky when covered with ſtormy clouds | but what + 


beauty, majeſty, and firoplicity ; in the colour of it, 
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when the weather is calm and ſerene | The apart- 
ment of kings, decorated by the moſt ſkilful paint- : 


ers, are nothing when compared. to the majeſtic 


ſimplicity of the celeſtial vault. When the eye 


has any time contemplated the beauties of the 


earth, it ſatiates and is tired; but the more we. 


contemplate the heavens, the more charms we find 


— 


in it. 


. 
UsE Ax Dp NecessiTY or Arx. 


Arg is. the element to which all this lower 
world owes its life, beauty, and preſervation. All 
the' changes we obſerve in the different beings our 


globe contains, depend on air. It is abſolutely 


neceſſary for the preſervation of animals; for 
moſt of them would die in half a minute, if they 


were deprived of it, and the others could not ſup- 


port the want of it above two days at moſt. Not 
only terreſtrial creatures, and thoſe which fill the 


air, require that element, but it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary alſo to the inhabitants of the water; and 


what is more, they require a change of freſh air 


as much as other animals. The birds, in order 


to fly, muſt be ſupported by the air; for which 
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reaſon their lungs have openings, through Which 
the air they breathe paſſes into the whole cavity 

of their bellies, This ſingle circumftance difco- 
vers to us a profound ſagacity; for the body of 
the bird being filled, and in a manner ſwelled by 
the air, becomes lighter, and more fit for flying. 
Plants, even, in order to vegetate and grow, re- 
quire air, and have therefore a multitude of little 
veſſels, which ſerve to draw it in, and by means 
of which even the ſmalleſt partieles of them are 
provided with all the neceſſary juices Nothing 
would be more eaſy, than to multiply proofs: of 
the neceſſity of air. Let us dwell on one fingle 
circumſtance only, which demonſtrates it very 
clearly. If there was no air, there would be no 
twilight before ſun-riſe. It would come ſudden- 
ly above the horizon; would appear the fame as 
it does towards the middle of its courſe, and 
would noi vary its appearance till the inſtant it 
would vaniſh entirely from our fight, leaving us 
in as total darknefs as at midnight. The ſun, in- 
deed, would ſtrike our eyes with a bright light 

if there was no air; but it would reſemble a great 
fire burning in an open country in the middle of 
the night. It would in ſome fort be day, as the 
ſun and the objects immediately ſorrounding us 1% 
would be viſible to us, but all the rays that would | i | 
fall on any bodies, at a certain diſtance, would' 1 
reflect in a direct line, and be loſt in the extent of || 
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the heavens. 


APRIL IX. 


Therefore, while the ſun would 1 


placed directly over our heads, we might ail be 
in a ſort of night, if there was no air between that 
Let us draw together all the ad- 
vantages that air is of to our earth.— It is of uſe 
to the life and breathing of living beings; to the 
motion of winged animals, and thoſe which ſwim 


globe and us. 


in water; to the propagation of ſounds: to hold 
the earth in equilibrium with the other globes, to 
the formation of vapours, rain, and winds. 


How 


neceſſary is it alſo to make the earth fruitful, to 
favour the vegetation. of plants, and diſperſe the. 
bad vapours which exhale from different bodies! 
The ſun could not furniſh us with either heat or 
light enough, if our globe was not ſurrounded 


with air. 
not ſet the organs of ſpeech in. play ; 


Nobody could be heard, if the air did 
if it did not 


tranſmit ſounds, and act on tlie organs of hear- 


ing. 


How innumerable, then, in all reſpects, 


are the advantages which the air and winds pro- 


cure to mankind. 


If we accuſtom ourſelves to 


contemplate with an attentive mind, the great 
object of the creation, we ſhall be naturally led to 


extol the works and the bleſſings of God. 
may often make us neglect this duty is perhaps 


What 


our caſting but a ſuperficial glance over his works; 


and, 


them. 


in enjoying his bleſſings, our hearts have 
not always been ſenſible how little we deſerved 
Let us then, for our peace and our hap- 


PRI 3 2279 


pineſs, endeavour to become, attentive and ſen- 


ſible ſpectators of the works of God: For to thoſe 


who conſider them thus, they become ſources of 
pure and perinanent joy. f 


A FN 


DiFFERENT SolLs OF THE EARTH, 


TEE ſoil is not the ſame every where. The 


upper ſtrata, is generally formed of a black move- 


able rich earth, which being moiſtened by broken 
remains of plants and animal ſubſtances, becomes 
the nutritive ſupport of millions of vegetables, 

which enrich our globe. But evefi” the ſtrata va- 
ries in quality. It is ſometimes ſandy and light, 
ſometimes clayey and heavy, ſometimes moiſt, 
ſometimes dry, ſometimes warmer, and ſome- 
times colder. This is the reaſon why ſome herbs 
and plants grow naturally in certain countries, and 
require art and culture in others. The variety 
of ſoil alſo makes vegetables of the ſame kind 
differ in quality, according to the ground where 
they. have been planted. In this inſtance we again 


diſcover the wiſdom of our Creator. If all foils. 


were alike, if all were of the ſame quality, we 
ſhould be deprived of many vegetables; becauſe 
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each ſpecies requires a ſoil analogous to its nature: 


Some require a dry foil, ſome a moiſt one; ſome 


require heat, others a colder ſoil; ſome grow in 


the ſhade, others in the ſun; ſeveral grow on 
mountains, and many more in vallies. From 


thence it happens, that each country has a cer- 


tain number of plants peculiar to it, and which 
do not grow in equal perfection in others. Let 
the alder be tranſplanted into a ſandy foil, and a 
willow into a rich and dry earth, and it will be 
found, that thoſe ſoils are not fit for theſe trees, 
and that it will agree with them better to plant the 


former near marſhes, and the latter on the bor- 


ders of rivers. Therefore our Creator has provid- 
ed for each ſpecies, by alloting to them the ſoil 
analogous to their internal conſtitution. It is true, 
that art can ſometimes force nature to produce ac- 
cording to pleaſure; but it, is ſeldom worth the 
trouble ; and in the end nature is found to have 
much the advantage of all the reſearches and labours 
of art. | 5 5 N 
The ſame variety that is obſerved in the ſoil of 


our globe, is found in the characters of mankind. 


There are ſome whoſe hearts are ſo hardened, that 


they cannot profit by inſtruction. No motive can 
influence; no truth, however evident, can rouſe 


them from their indolence. This character may 
be compared to a ſtony ground, which no climate, 


nor the moſt careful cultivation can render fruitful. 
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cannot ſupply the natural defects of the ſoil. 
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A character almoſt as worthleſs, is that where levity 
predominates: 


Perſons of this ſort, it is true, re- 


ceive the ſalutary impreffions of religion and piety, 


but are diſcouraged by the leaſt obſtacle that comes 
in their way: and their zeal vaniſhes as eaſily as 
their good reſolutions. In the minds of trifling, 
timid, weak people, truth and virtue cannot take 
root, becauſe there is no depth. They reſemble 
light and dry foils, where nothing comes to matu- 
rity, and where every thing dries up, as ſoon as 
the heat of the ſun is felt ; becauſe they do not ſup- 
ply the plant with the nouriſhing juices it requires. 
But how happy thoſe charaQters, with whom, as 
in a good ſoil, the ſeeds of piety ripen and produce 
an abundant harveſt of good fruit, On theſe ſeve- 
ral diſpoſitions obſerved amongſt men, depends 
more or leſs the effect the word of God has upon 
the heart. In vain the ſower ſows the beſt ſeed, if 
the ſoil has not the ſuitable qualities; all his care 
is in yain, The purity and goodneſs of the ſeed 
For 
when it is ſo hard and cloſe that the ſeed cannot 
enter, or fo ſandy that it cannot take root, or ſo 
full of ſtones that it is choaked up, it is impoſſible 
it ſhould ec fruit. 
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digeſt, or ſpread itſelf regularly through the body, 
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Lazouk i. without doubt neceſſary for man 5 


he muſt indiſpenſibly apply himſelf according to 


his ſituation and condition; and it is certain, that 
great part of the convenience and comforts of life 


depend upon it. But it muſt be allowed that hu- 


man ſtrength would ſoon fail, and that man 
would, in all reſpects, become incapable of mak- 
ing uſe of his Iimbs, and the faculties of his ſoul, 
if God did not continually ſupply him with the 
ſtrength and activity neceflary to fulfil the duties 
of his vocation. As we every day loſe ſome of 


our Juices, we ſhould be. ſoon exhauſted, and fall 


into a mortal decay, by too great an exertion of 
our ſtrength, if theſe ſpirits were not continually 
renewed and revived. In order to be able to la- 
bour, it is neceſſary that our blood ſhould always 
fupply us with a matter infinitely thin and active, 


called the nervous fluid. This fluid keeps the 


ſprings: of the brain and muſcles in play, and 
maintains the bodily action and motion. But the 


continual waſte that is made of this matter would 


ſoon exhauſt it, and man would fall into languor, 
if theſe loſſes were not repaired. Food would not 


A K1 


if he was always in motion. The labour, there- 
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fore, of the head, the arms, or the feet, muſt be 


interrupted for a time, that the heat and the ſpi- 
rits, which ſpread over the exterior parts may be 
employed only in aſſiſting the functions of the ſto- 
mach, during the repoſe of the other parts of the 
body. Sleep docs this important ſervice, At 
the cloſe of day, our ſtrength, which has been 


exerciſing ſince the morning, begins to diminiſh. 


The vital ſpirits ſink ; the ſenſes grow dull; and 
we are invited to ſleep, without being able to re- 
ſiſt. As ſoon as we give way to it, we are reſtor- 
ed and refreſhed. The operations of the brain, 


and the labours of the body, ceaſe at once, and 


the fatigued limbs acquire new ſtrength. This 
recruit is neceſſary to the body as well as to the 
mind. It makes our limbs more active and flexi- 
ble, and preſerves in a proper ſtate all the parts of 
the body. It re-animates our intellectual facul- 
ties and ſpreads a ſerenity over our ſouls. How 
ine xcuſable then are thoſe, who, for triffing rea- 


ſons, for a vile intereſt, or to gratify their paſ- 


ſions, deprive themſelves of proper time for fleep ! 
They not only diſturb the o1der'of nature, an or- 
der eſtabliſhed only for their good, but they ener- 
vate the ſtrength of their bodies, and bring on 
themſelves a premature death. Why ſhould we 
be mad enough to deprive ourſclves of a bleſſing, 
which our heavenly Father, equally and impar- 


- 
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tially grants to the rich and to the poor, the igno- 
rant and the learned, the high. and the low ? Why 
ſhould we ſhorten our days when a wiſe and good 
Providence has ordained ſleep as a means to pro- 
long life? Why voluntarily deprive ourſelves of the 
refreſhing repoſe which fleep procures us? Alas! 
there may come nights, in which, far from taſting 
its ſweets, we may paſs reſtleſs hours in a bed of 
anguiſh, and reckon the tedious and painful mo- 
ments; and, perhaps, we ſhall never know the 
value of ſleep, till we wiſh for it in vain. 
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Size OF OUR GLoBE. 


* 


I: ; is not as eaſy as as We imagine to be certain wal 
the ſize of our earth. There is indeed but one 
longitude, yet there are two latitudes, north and 
ſouth, Both begin at the equator : The one ex- 
tends towards the north, and the other towards 
the ſouth, as far as the poles, either arctic or an- 
tarctic. But no one has yet been able to go as far 
as either pole, becauſe the mountains of ice in 
Greenland, and in the northern ſeas, have always 
obſtructed the paſſage; However, thanks to the 
geometricians, we at preſent know nearly the ſize 
of our globe, and, according to the moſt exact 
calculations, the ſurface of the earth is nine mil- 
ions, two hundred thoufand and eighty-eight 


APREL: M ͤ 


Hquare leagues, It has been calculated, that there 
may be, at leaſt, three thouſand millions of men 
upon the earth; but in reality, there are not more 
than one thouſand and fourſcore millions; of 
which there are, | 

In Aſia 650 millions, In America 150 miBicng,: 
In Africa 150 millions, In Europe, 130 millions. 
If, then, we ſuppoſe the earth is inhabited by one 


thouſand millions of men, or thereabouts, and 
that thirty-three years make a generation, it fol- 
lows, that in that ſpace of time, there dies one thou 


ſand millions. Thus, the number who die on 
Earth amounts * 


= Fact years: © 30, ooo, ooo 
Each day, 82, ooo 
Each hour, 3.400 
Each minute, | 00 
Each ſecond, I 


This calculation muſt neceffarily ſtrike us. If 


the mortality is ſo great every year, and even every 


hour, is it not probable that he who reflects on it 


may himſelf be one of thoſe which ſwell the liſt of 
the dead! It is at leaſt certain that it ought to lead 


us often to ſerious reflections. Now, at this mo- 
ment, one of our fellow creatures is going out of 


the world, and before this hour be paſſed, more 
| than three thouſand fouls will have entered into 
eternity, What a motive for thinking often and 
ſeriouſly upon death. Prodigiouſly great as the 
earth appears, its greatneſs vaniſhes at once, when 
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ue come to compare this globe to the other worlds 
which roll over our heads. The earth is then, in 
compariſon of the whole univerſe, what a grain of 
ſand is to the higheſt mountain. 
But, how does this thought exalt the N in 
our eyes! How inexpreſſible and infinite does his 
greatneſs appear. The world and all its inhabitants, 
are before him as a drop in the ocean, or as the 
atoms which float in the air. | 


Wo 3 2 


GENERATION OF BIRDS. 


Ar this ſeaſon of the year, there is a revolution 
-in nature which certainly claims our attention. It 
is the time the birds lay, and hatch their young. 
This annual miracle paſſes in a manner before our 
eyes: and that it is really a wonder, which cannot 
be too much admired, the following reflections 
will convince us. In each fruitful egg, which 
has not yet been fat on, there is a ſpot, (about the 
ſize of a freckle) viſible in the volk. In the centre 


of this ſpot, there is a white eircle, like a thin = & 
partition, which extends a little towards the top, RR 
and appears to join to ſome ſmall bladders there. | t 
In the middle of this circle, there is a kind of t] 


fluid matter, wherein the embryo of the chick is u 


APRIL + 3HE ( ab 
Teen to float. It is compoſed of two lines or white 
threads, which appear ſometimes to be ſeparated 
from one another at their extremity, and between 
which a lead coloured fluid is perceptible. The 
extremity of the embryo is contained in a little 
bag, ſurrounded by a pretty large ligament; and 
it is there that the navel afterwards ſhews itſelf. 
This ligament is compoſed partly of a ſolid yellow- 
ith ſubſtance, and partly of a fluid dark ſubſtance, 
which is alſo ſurrounded by a white circle. This 
is what has been obſerved in the egg before it is ſat 
upon. After it has been above twelve hours under 
the hen, there appears in the lineaments of the 
embryo, which is in the middle of the little ſpot, 
a moiſture that has the form of a little head, on 
which are ſeen little veſſicles, that afterwards be- 
come the back bones. In thirty hours the navel 
appears covered with a multitude of little veſſels. 
The eyes alſo are then diſtinguiſhable. The two _ 1 
white threads, which in reuniting have ſtill left 1 
ſome ſpace between them, incloſe five little bags, 
which zre the brainy ſubſtance, and the ſpinal 
marrow, which goes through to its extremity. 
The heart is then viſible : But it has not yet been 
diſcovered, whether it 1s the heart or the bload 
that is firſt formed. Be that as it may, it is cer- 
tain that the embryo of the chick exiſted before in 
the egg; and that, after it has been ſome time ſat 
upon, they diſtinguiſh the back bones, the brain, the 
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3 marrow, the wings, and part of the fleſh, 
before the heart, the blood and the veſſels are per- 
 <eptible. At the end of 36 hours, the navel is 
covered with a number of veſſels, ſeparated from 
one another by unequal ſpaces. According to all 
appearance, they exiſted before in the little ſpot, 
and are only made viſible by the fluid matter 
which ſwells them. When the eſſential parts of 
| the chick are thus formed, it continues to take new 
growth till the twentieth or twenty firſt day, 
when it is able to break of itſelf the ſhell which 
had contained it. 5 | 
We owe theſe diſcoveries to ſome great natur- 
aliſts, who, with the aſſiſtance of microſcopes, 
have obſerved, almoſt from hour to hour, the 
progreſs of the formation and the hatching of 
the chick. However, notwithſtanding all that we 
have drawn from their obſervations, there till re- 
mains many myſteries, which may never be diſco- 
vered to us. How does the embryo come into the 


egg? and who gave it the faculty. of receiving, 


by means of warmth, (for that is all the hen 
communicates to it) a new life and being? What is 
it that puts the eſſential parts of the chicken in mo- 
tion? and what is that vivifying ſpirit, which 


| through the ſhell, penetrates even tothe heart, and 


occaſions its pulſation? What inſpires the birds 
with inſtinct to multiply by a way common to 
them all? How do they know that their young are 


Ms 


N nn 
contained in the egg? What engages them to fit 
on the neft all the time neceſſary to hatch them? 
Queſtions theſe.are which cannot be anſwered in a 
ſatisfactory manner. But the little we know of 
the generation of birds is ſufficient to prove the 
wiſdom of the Creator ; as it 'can neither be attri- 
buted to a blind chance, nor to art aſſiſting na- 
ture. God had the wiſeſt reaſons for ordaining, 


that certain animals ſhould not arrive at perfection 
till after they come from their mother's womb, 


whilſt. others reach their full maturity in it. And 
it may be allowed, that whoever does not diſcover 


the hand of God in the production of birds, will 
not ſee it any where; for if the profoundeſt - 


wiſdom is not viſible in _ it will appear ſo in 
nothing. 


0 110 Ipectator of the wondrous works of 
God, adore with me the all-wiſe Being. Do not 


diſdain to ſeek, in apparently ſmall objects, the 
impreſſion of his goodneſs, his power, and his 
| ieee wiſdom. 
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APEIL XIV 
ProGNosTICS of THE WEATHER. 


V IN Ds, heat, cold, rain, ſnow, fogs, drought, 


and other ſuch alterations in the temperature of 
the air, do not always depend on cauſes regular 


Vol. I. N 
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and neceſſary. There are, "FRONNE? ſome figns 
in nature, which, in ſome degree, foretel the 
weather. The poſition of our globe, in reſpect 
to the ſun, which is known to us in the four ſea- 
ſons of the year; the changes of the moon, the 
- preciſe moment of which can be determined; the 
influence that thoſe celeſtial bodies, and all the 
planets of our ſyſtem have upon the heat, the 
cold, the motion, and the ſtillneſs of the air, are 
ſo many immutable laws, upon which may be eſta- 
bliſhed ſeveral prognoſtics of the weather. The 
* conſequences drawn from them are ſo much the 
, leſs to be deſpiſed, as they ate founded on experi- 
ence, and that it is by the rules of analogy that 
the future is judged of by the paſt. It is true that 
a thouſand accidental circumſtances may occaſion 
alterations which we had no reafon to expect. 
But, it miſt be conſidered, that thefe accidental 
circumſtances are of ſhort duration, and if they 
_ occaſion any change in the ordinary courſe of the 
temperature of the air, it is only for a little time, 
and in ſome particular places. 
That, in general, the change of weather i is ſo 
regular that it may be foreſeen, is what our obſer- 


Wit | vation may prove to us every year. We are ſel- 
| © dom miſtaken in ſuppoſing that the north and eaſt 
a l - winds generally bring cold, the ſouth heat, and 
1 BY | the weſt rain; that during a north-eaſt wind, it 
rains in Summer and ſnows in Winter. We may 
with equal probability conjecture, that, when the 
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morning {ky is red, there will be wind or rain in the - | 
afternoon: And, that the evening red, when it is | 
7 ASE a ” . * "NS E 1 
not copper colour, ꝓromiſes fair weather next day. il | 
The weather in Spring foretels what it will be in # \F 

Es ev LE ; g by bil |. 
Summer. If there are many fogs in Spring, it is 1 


very likely that the Summer will be rainy. If there 14 
are great floods in Spring, there will be great heat, 14 
and many inſects in Summer, When there have 
been ſtorms in Spring, there is nothing more to 
fear from ice and night froſts. | 

But ſuppoſing it was utterly. impoſſible to wine: 
tel the weather, we may be perfectly eaſy in that 
reſpect. The variations of weather (when conſi- 

dered in the whole) are, according to conſtant 

rules, laid. down by Providence with much wiſdom , 
and we may reſt ſecure, that the weather, how- 
ever bad it may. appear, will nevertheleſs be ad- 
vantageous to the earth, and promote its fertility. 

In every alteration of the climate, let us truſt to 
that God whoſe purpoſes are always wiſe and be- 

neficent, without whoſe will, there could be nei 
ther heat, cold, rain, drought, tempeſt, or calm; 
and Who turns to the good of the earth, and of 
his creatuies, even thoſe phenomena which ſeem 
to be hurtful. Wiſdom and beneficence are War 

5 nifeſt in all his en CID. | „ 
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ed to the courſe it is to perform. 
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APRIL XV. 


Tux SITUATION OF THE — 


CG OD has appointed a ſituation for the Sun, 


which perfectly ſuits the nature of thas body, and 
the uſes for which it is deſigned. He has given it 
a certain ſize, and placed it in a ſpace proportion- 
He has put it 
at a proper diſtance from the planets, upon which 
it was to act; and this poſition, appointed for it 
ſo many millions of years ago, it ſtill preſerves, 
without ever deviating from it, becauſe, in reality 
the leaſt deviation would occaſion the greateſt diſ- 
orders in nature. Moſt certainly nothing but 


unlimited power could perform ſuch a wonder. 


God alone could produce this immenſe - globe, 


place it in its proper ſphere, mark its limits, de- 
termine its courſe, ſubject it to conſtant rules, and 


maintain it invariably in the poſition and order 


preſcribed. What wiſdom and goodneſs ſhines 
in this plan, both in reſpect to the whole univerſe, 
and to our earth in particular, with all its crea- 


tures? The burning rays, which proceed from a 
globe of fire a million of times larger than pur 
earth, muſt have an inconceivable force, if, in 
falling, they were to remain clofe to.one another ; 


but as they ſeparate more and more, in propor- 


tion as they remove to a diſtance from their com- 
mon centre, their power diminiſhes, in propor- 
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conformable to their nature, and ſuitable to the 


there has not been a grain of ſand, nor an atom 
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tion as they diverge. Our earth, placed in a ſpoe 
where thoſe rays would have been too numerous, 1 


or too near, could not have born the intenſe | 
heat. Placed towards the extremes of the ſolar i if 
world, it would only have received a faint light, _ i i 
and too little warmth to ripen its fruit and pro- i 
ductions. The Sun is then in the exact ſpot it 
ought to be. It can now communicate to our 
world ſufficient light and heat to penetrate into, 
and to vivify the earth with its beneficent rays, 
to clear the atmoſphere, and to produce all thoſe. 
effects without which there would be neither dew - 
nor rain, ſnow, hail, fogs, clear or ſerene days. 
Placed as it is, it cauſes the regular changes of 
day and night, as well as the different ſeaſons of 
the year, and varies in each of them its influence 
or effects. 

It is not only to the Sun, but alſo to the other 
planets, to the fixed ſtars, and all the bodies which 
delong to our ſyſtem, that God has allotted a place 


end he propoſed in creating them. 


APRIL XVI. 


PeRMANENCY OF CoRPoREAL BEINGS. - 


OTHIN G in nature periſhes : and, from the 
begianing of the world to the preſent moment, 
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parts. 


appearances. 


in reality, but a mere change of parts; 
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annihilated. The firſt foreſts, which the power- ; 


ful word of God produced, were adorned with an 
innumerable multitude of leaves. Thoſe fell, 
withered, corrupted, and ceaſed to be leaves, but 


the parts which compoſed them ftill remain. They 


have been converted into duſt, mud, or earth; but 
they are not annihilated; The matter of which 


the firſt leaves and herbs were formed, ſubſiſts ſtill 


at this day, and has loſt nothing of its eſſential 
The plants which now flouriſh will exiſt, 
as to their parts, as long as the world ſhall laſt- 
The wood we burn ceaſes indeed to be wood, but 


its parts do not ceaſe to exiſt. They are diſperſed : 
into aſhes, ſoot, and ſmoak, but they are not an- 
nihilated. The kingdom of nature is liable to con- 


tinual change; ; all diffolves, and all regenerates, 
but nothing finally periſhes. Let us not judge by 
When there happens any revolution 
any diſorder in nature, we are apt to believe that 
many things are totally deſtroyed : It is an error. 


They are only differently modified, and become 
materials for the compoſition of other beings. The 


water which riſes in vapours does not periſh ; it de- 
creaſes in one place to increaſe in another. What 
uninformed perſons conſider as total deſtruction, is 
| | and the 
world, conſidered in the whole, is juſt now what 
it was the firſt day of the creation, although a 
multiplicity of parts which compoſe it, have gradu- 


ally undergone very conſiderable alterations. 


APRIL XVII. „ 


This leads me to reflect on my on body, and 
the change it will experience in the grave. It is 
true it will entirely corrupt, but it will not be an- 
nihilated, and the eſſential parts which compoſe it 
will always ſubſiſt. The perſuaſion of this truth 
is ſufficient to guard me againſt the fear of the 
grave and corruption, and at the ſame time, to 
confirm the hope of a reſurrection in my ſoul. 
Why then ſhould my heart be troubled, Why 
ſhudder at the thought of the grave? That which 


will be ſhut up there; it is not me; it is my earth=, 


ly habitation. \. I myſelf cannot be deſtroyed. * 
my members are numbered, and will be preſerved. 
M hat T have been, L. ſhall be ie and I ſhall, 


live for ever and ever. 


The continual duration of corporeal 5 may _ 
lead me'to conclude, with much probability, that 


my ſoul alſo will be immortal. Since none of the 
earthly parts will be annihilated, . is it to be pre- 
ſumed that my ſoul ſhould be the only created 


thing that is to be deſtroyed? No. The whole 


corporeal world would ſooner periſh than one foul 
redeemed by Na Chriſt. 
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1 HE UR or Rain. 


i; N. the trueſt ſenſe of the word, rain ought to le AGES. 
called a preſent from heaven. The bleſſings our 


heavenly Father pours upon us by this means, are 


f 
{ 


VM 


li % AFRIL NV. | 
'q i equally. abundant and neceffary for us. As the 
1 conſequences of a continued drought would be 
: | tal to us, ſo the advantages are equally precious 
1 which the refreſhing ſhowers afford. Who can 
1 deſeribe or know all the advantages which acerue 
| - from them. But if we cannot give an exact ac- 
1 count of them, we may at leaſt reflect on ſome of 
it ' the moſt conſiderable. The heat of the ſun acts 
mi without interruption on the different bodies ow 
1 jd the earth, and continually exhales thin particles 
| 1 | from: it, which fill the atmoſphere: in the form of 
| | vapeurs. We ſhould breathe thoſe dangerous ex- 
of halations with the air, if now and then they 
1 were not carried off by the rain, which beats them 
If | | down to the ground, and thus clears and purifies 
Il! theair. It is no leſs uſeful in moderating the 
1 durning heat of the atmoſphere ; and the reaſon 
1 js very evident: For the- nearer the air is⸗to the 
I! earth, the more it is warmed by the refraction 
5 of the rays; and the farther it is from us, the cold- 
iu er itis. The rain that falls from a higher region, 
Y brings to the lower atmoſphere a refreſhing 
j f coolneſs, of which we always feel the agreeable. 
We effects when it has rained. It is alſo to the rain 
| ( ve muſt partly impute the origin of fountains, 
18 pumps, lakes, and conſequently rivers. Every 
| | | body knows in what abundance we are ſupplied. 
"i with theſe ſeveral ſources of water in the wet and 
1's rainy ſeaſons; whereas they evaporate during a 


F | 5 long drought. But to feel how uſeful and nece{- 5 


AKI l ww. 


ſary rain is, it is ſufficient to obſerve how the 
earth and vegetables languiſh for want of theſe 


fruitful ſhowers, without which every thing would 


decay. Rain is in many reſpects the food of vege- 


tables It wets and ſoftens the earth, which is 


dried up, and in a manner petrified by the heat 


of the ſun, It circulates in the finer veins, and 


in the veſſels of plants and trees, and conveys to 
them thoſe beneficial juices which preſerve their 
life and give them growth. When it pours on 
mountains, it ſweeps from them a ſoft rich earth, 
which it depoſits. in the WT where it falls, and. 
which it manures. 


God has planned all with wiſdom; and the 


earth is full of his goodneſs. Such is, without 


doubt, the concluſion that we muſt all draw from 


theſe reflections. And if from theſe we are led to 


adore and bleſs him, let us purſae the ſubject, 


that it may make a FRO A” on. our 


minds. 


What finer 0 can be preſented to our gebe 


than a clear and ſerene ſky | Is not that beautiful 
yault extended over us ſufficient to fill every 
heart with admiration and delight? But all the 
beauties of the ſky would diſappear, if by the di- 


rection of the winds, the clouds ſhould come and 
draw a thick curtain before us. What are the 
ſentiments ſuch a revolution would create in us? 


Theſe are atleaſt what it ought to. inſpire: —How- 


ever beautiful this ſcene which we contemplate 
| Ni 
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with ſuch delight, there are fome incomparably 


greater, which no cloud can deprive us of, and 
which would make us ample amends for the loſs of 
all others. For what are all the beauties of nature 
compared” to the beauty of that great Being, in 
whoſe contemplation alone an immortal ſpirit can 
find felicity ? It is not without deſign, that God 
ſometimes deprives us ſor a while of thoſe things 
which give us moſt pleafure. He wiſhes to'teach 
us to ſeek our happineſs in him, and to conſider 
him as our ſovereign good. Beſides, thoſe very 

privations are they not often compenſated by many 
outward advantages? Thoſe clouds which conceal 
from us the beauty of the ſky, are the fources of 
beneficent rains, which render the earth fruitful, 
Let us remember this; and every time that adver- 

ſity makes our days gloomy and melancholy, let 
us be perſuaded, that even theſe misfortunes will 


become, in the hands of our heavenly Father, in- 


ſtruments of future happineſs. Let us alſo conſi- 


der rain as the image of the gifts of fortune: For 


beneficial as moderate rains may be they are equally 
hurtful if they laſt too long, or come unſeaſonably. 


So it is in reſpect to earthly goods. Their too great 


* 


abundance might be the cauſe of our deſtruction. 
Let us therefore thank our heavenly Father for re- 
fuſing us gifts, which we might afterwards find to 
be real puniſhments. Let us then learn to be con- N 
tent with all the diſpenſations of a wiſe and gray 
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cious 8 in the government of the world. 


God only can know the manner in which his bleſ- 


ſings can beſt be beſtowed. He ſendeth forth his 
commandments to the clouds, and they fly to exe- 
cute the will of their Creator. Shall man dare to 
undertake to direct their courſe, though perhaps 
the leaſt conſiderable part in the ordinance of the 
world? How then can we be raſh enough to blame 
the ways of Providence on much more inen 
occaſions? _ N 3 
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Tas BREATH. | 


* 
# 


Os: all the W of animal life, e e is 
one of the principal and moſt neceſſary: without 


it, there would be no poſſibility of expelling the 


ſaliva and excrements, or getting rid of ſuperflu-: 
ous humours by perſpiration. Even ſpeech, and 
the ſeveral inflexions. of the voice, require breath-. 
ing. It is of uſe to the ſmell; to mix properly 


the chyle with the lymph and the blood; to givfe 


to the latter its red colour; and perhaps alfo to 
keep up and renew the animal ſpirits, by the air 
mixed with the blood. It is certain that we could 
not live an inſtant if we were . deprived of breath; 

But from whence proceeds this ſource of life? 
Our lungs are, properly ſpeaking, the organs by 
which we draw in and let out air. This inteſtine - 
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reſembles a large purſe, at the top of which; is faf- 
tened a pipe, thro" which the air penetrates into 
2-number of little veſſels.of different ſizes, which 
form the interior texture of the lungs. When the 
air is pumped into the lungs, the belly ſwells, 
tie ſides riſe, and the lower part of the ſternum 
comes forwards. During the expiration, on the 
contrary, the lower part of the belly ſinks in; the 
| tides fink, and the ſternum withdraws towards 
the back. That this mechaniſm may be conve- 

niently executed, the Creator has diſpoſed the 5 


interior parts of the body in the wiſeſt manner. 


More than ſixty: muſcles are continually in motion 
to procure breath, by dilating and contracting by 
turns the lungs. Nothing can be more admirable 
than the windpipe. It is covered with a valve, 
which: cloſes it ex actly at the moment of deglution, 
and prevents by that means the food from paſſing 
into it, or an interruption of breathing. There are 
not leſs wonders obſervable in the lower parts of this 
organ, in the branches of the windpipe, in the 


5 veſreles of the lungs, in the diſtribution of the veins 


and arteries, which every where accompany the 
bronchial veins, and the veſicles; in order that the 
blood they contain, may receive on all ſides the 
impreſſion of the air. 

It is our duty to bleſs our 8 that after. 
- baving given us the faculty of breathing, he: has 
by his goodneſs hitherto preſerved our breath. A 
thouſand. accidents. might happen, to interrupt, 
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and totally ſtop this Gentry of ibs How: 


many things might enter into the windpipe while 
we eat and drink; or, even in our fleep, which 


would be inſtant death? But have we felt all the 


atitude due for theſe continual marks of good. 
_ neſs? Breathing is one of thoſe bleſſings we enjoy 
every inſtant, without, perhaps, remembering that | 


it is to God we are indebted for it. And if we ac-- 
cuſtomed ourſelves to be more attentive to the par- 
\ ticular and daily bleſſings, we ſhould alſo contem- 


plate with more delight the whole of his works, 


and be more ſenſibly affected by them. 
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Proors WHICH THE. A OF THE Canon FUR - 


. NISH US OF THE GGOODNESS OF Gop. 


5 Tur DEFY common and moſt inpertaltt pheno- 5 


mena which we ſee on the earth, or in the air, 
tend evidently to the ſervice and good of the ani- 


mal world. All that we ſee around us, over our 
heads; or under our feet, ſerves for our ſupport- 


and enjoyment. What is more neceſſary for the 


preſervation of life than food? The ground is 
Graſs, roots, fruit, 
for the ſupport of man and beaſts, are ſpread over 


therefore covered WI ith. it. 


the ſurface of the whole earth, in ſuch A manner, 


that there is ſcarce a place where animals cannot : 
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find their proper food. God has not even con - 
fined himſelf to the ſupplying our wants and ſuſ- - 

tenance only, he has deigned to furniſh us alſo | 
with what is agreeable and convenient. If no- 
thing more was required than merely ſupporting 
life, water and the moſt common roots would 

\ be ſufficient. But with what liberality has the 
Creator furniſhed us with the greateſt variety ? 
Such is the munificence of God towards every 
living creature. There is ſcarce a ſhrub upon 
the earth, a plant, an herb, a piece of water, or 
a marſh, that does not ſerve for dwelling and 
food to ſome living creature. On a tree, for ex- 
ample, there are beſides fruit, leaves, bark, and 
wood. Each of theſe feeds an innumerable mul- 
titude of creatures. Caterpillars feed on leaves. 
Certain worms live on the bark. Others neglect | 

the leaves and bark to lodge i in the wood. Thus, 

| through all nature, there is ſcarce any thing that 

z not uſeful to ſome living creature. What muſt. 

1188: therefore be the beneficence of that God, who 

. 1 1 - forgets not any Being made by his hand, nor dif- 

Wit 14 dains to watch over them, and ſupply their wants? _ 
What is there more pleaſant than the light of the 

_ ſun. Its rays fill all the immenſe expanſe of the 
Heavens; and, as long as day laſts, the eye par- 
takes of this univerſal good, and enjoys the de- 
lightful and varied ſcene of the creation. Light 

diſcovers to us all che riches of the divine works. 

Without it nature would be to us a deſart, and 
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its innumerable beauties would be for ever un- 
known to us. 5 


With what 1 has God provided for the 


advantage of our ſenſes? For example, he has 


choſen the mildeſt and propereſt colours to pleaſe 


and refreſh the ſight. Experience proves, that 
blue and green reflect the rays which leaſt hurt 
the eye, and they are what we can longeſt. bear. 


For that reaſon divine | goodneſs has clothed the 
1 

ſky with blue, and the earth with green, two co- 

lours which agree with them. They are lively 


and gay enough to ſtrike us agreeably, and yet 
mild enough not to fatigue or offend the ſight. 


They have, however, variety of ſhades, enough 


to diſtinguiſh objects from one another, and pre- 
vent a too great uniformity. Beſides, plants of 


very different greens, the earth produces the moſt 


beautiful flowers, which not only delight our eyes f 
with a thouſand and a thouſand different colours, 


but embalm the air alſo, and pleaſe our ſmell with 
the moſt delicious perfumes. Even the ear is not 


idle. It is charmed to hear the ſongs of the birds, 


who fill the air with their melodious notes. : 
Therefore ſhall God's beneficence be for ever 


the object of my meditations. My ſoul ſhall neyer 
| ceaſe to bleſs him. : 
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Pr E ASN EFFECT or THE HEAT OF THE SUN. 


A T the 1 of Spring, there are revolu- 


tions before our eyes, which ' muſt fill every atten- 
tive obſerver with aſtoniſhment. Nature gradu - 
ally recovers the life ſhe ſeemed to have loſt in 
Winter. The earth is cloathed with verdure. 


The trees are covered with bloſſoms. On all ſides 


are ſeen new generations of inſets, and other 
animals, coming out rejoicing in their exiſtence, 
and endowed with a thouſand different inſtincts. 
Every thing is animated, Every thing revives. 
And this new life, which appears in the nobleſt 

parts of nature, is. produced by the return of 

warmth, which awakens animals and plants, and 
puts their renewed ſtrength in motion We owe 
this admirable revolution to the ſun, which is the 
ſource of life, ſenſation, and joy, as its falutary 
and enlivening rays are ſpread over all nature. 
The ſeeds feel its effect, and open in the boſom ; 
of the earth. It is from thence that the plants 
and vegetables ſhoot, ſpring up, and grow. Its 
approach revives and ſtrengthens animals. Every ; 
living creature that has breath or feeling, ve- 


getation alſo, feels the benign influence of that 
immenſe globe. If we were deprived of the light 


and heat of the fun, how melancholy would the 


ace of the earth appear? Into what a lifeleſs ſtate 
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— 


API. 


| t F 
would moſt creatures fall, and how wretched and 
languid would ſuch exiſtence be? What a ſource 


of joy and gladneſs would the heart of man be de- 


prived of if he -could: not enjoy the rays of the: 


5 riſing ſun, or che light of a ſerene day ! Nothing 


could compenſate for the loſs of it. The mildeſt 


night, the gentleſt artificial warmth, could not 
fupply the place of that vivifying virtue, which 


the ſun communicates to every being, and which 
has a ſalutary effe& very different from that of 


_ earthly fire. Men and animals know and feel it. 


A valetudinarian ſhut up warm in his room, with 
every poſſible affiſtance, will not gain as much. 


ſtrength in many weeks, as he would in a very 


ſhort time from the warmth of the ſun in the. fine: 


weather of Spring. Plants forced in hot beds ne- 


ver gain ſuch a-degree. of ſtrength and conſiſtence 


as thoſe which grow in the ſun. In the latter, 


every thing combines for the perfection of plants 


and animals; whereas, in artificial heat, we ſee. 
nothing but the weak and. languiſhing efforts of 


an meffectual ſubſtitute. But would the ſun 
exiſt, and could it communicate light and heat to 
us, if God, the Creator of all things, had not 


formed it and given it the power of ſhedding over 


the whole earth its quickening virtue? It is from 
him we receive all the bleſſings which are derived 
from the ſun. It is he who created it, who rules 


its courſe, and who preſerves its light and ſplendor · 


Each morn he cauſes it to appear again, and in 
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each ſeaſon makes us feel its happy effects. Let 
us then raiſe our ſouls to him, as Creator of the 
ſun. Its beneficent warmth, its beautiful and 
clear light, leads us to the Being of beings, the 
ſource of every bleſſing, the Father of light. The 


. Pagans were too blind to acknowledge God as 
author of the ſun. They ſtopped at the effects, 


without knowing the cauſe. But we know there 
would be no ſun, if he did not exiſt; that it would 


neither give light nor heat, if not ordained by God. 


We know that vegetation, increaſe, growth, all 


the bleſſings which ſurround us, all our agreeable 
ſenſations, all that charms or delights us proceed 


from him. The ſun is but the inſtrument of his 


goodneſs; the miniſter of his will, the herald of his 
greatneſs. SI TR 
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RELATION THAT ALL CREATURES HAVE WITH ONE 


ANOTHER. 


| 1 HE prodigious number of creatures there are 


upon the earth is, in itſelf, well worthy our ad- 


miration; but what muſt ſtill more ſtrike us, is 


the proportion between all theſe, and the wiſe 
chain which links this infinite multitude of diffe- 
rent beings in ſuch a manner, that they form but 
one regular and perfect whole. The extent of 


the animal creation is incomprehenſible, and yet 
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all of them find food ſufficient. ' No ſpecies how- 


ever few, there are of them; no individuals, 


however perſecuted they may be, are ever extinct. 


It is true, that many ſerve as food for others, but 
the number of beaſts of prey, is not conſiderable. 
Moſt of them are ſolitary, and do not much mul- 
tiply. Thoſe even that are pretty numerous are 


content with little food, and cannot obtain it 


without much art and trouble.” Several of them 
have enemies which prevent them from multiply. 
ing too faſt; or elſe the weak and timid animals 


ſupply in number what they want in ſtrength, and 


eſcape their perſecutors by all ſort of ſtratagems | 


and cunning. It is alſo obſervable, that, for the 


preſervation and multiplication of ſpecies, there 


is an exact balance between the ſexes, fo that there 
is no animal which cannot find its mate. The 
mineral kingdom ſerves for the preſervation of the 


animal, and they both tend to the good and bene- 


fit of mankind. The moſt uſeful plants, ſuch as 
corn, grow every where, multiply the eaſieſt, and 
are the leaſt liable to ſpoil. The animals which 
are moſt neceſſary to mankind are ſcattered every 


where in abundance. The productions of the dif- 


ferent climates are ſuited to the particular wants 
of mankind. Thus, the hotteſt countries abound” 


in cooling fruits. In countries liable to a great 
drought, there are plants and trees, which are, 


. FF 4a 7 8 or " © 
in a manner, ſprings of water, and which pro- 


vide enough to quench the thirſt of men and ani- 
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mals. Where wood is wanting, there is a greater 
quantity of peat and turf found. If there are 
countries . deprived of rain, and other ſources of 
fertility, they are made amends for it by fruitful 
inundations, like that of the Nile in Egypt. In 


mankind alſo, there is the moſt exact proportion 


between tlie ſexes. The proportion between male 
and female is nearly equal. The number of males 
to that of females is generally 26 to 25. In civib 
ſociety, talents and bleſſings are ſo admirably diſ- 
tributed, that, as each individual may be happy, 
according to his circumſtances, ſo there is nothing, 
that is neceſſary, wanting to ſociety in general. 
If the inclinations and diſpoſitions of men were 
not ſo varied, if their taſtes and tempers did not: 
make them embrace different kinds of life, if there 
was not ſo much variety in their genius, their way 
of thinking, in their beauty, riches, and other 
outward cireumſtances, human ſociety would ſooa 
become a melancholy deſart. There is no rank. 
of men who can do without others. Each coun- 
try has its peculiar advantages; and if they were 
common, there would be neither connection nor 


commerce between men. In a word, on what 


ever ſide we caſt our eyes under heaven, we every 
where find the moſt admirable harmony and pro- 
portien. Notwithſtanding the infinite variety of 
creatures, and the continual interruptions of many 
of the laws of nature, it appears, that, in this 
immenſe univerſe, all is perfect, all is planned. 


APRIL l.... 
and contrived for the general good, all is in the 
moſt regular and exact order. On whatever ſide 
we caſt our eyes, we ſee nothing but the wiſeſt 
and moſt delightful harmony. It ſhines on all 
ſides. It embelliſhes every thing. Nothing is 
unconnected. Every thing combines to the ſame 
end. The whole is linked together with W 
ful art. 

Wiſe Author of nature we ſhould be unwor- 
thy to contemplate the magnificence aad harmony 
of thy works, if we did not adore thee with the 
moſt profound admiration, Teach us, above all 
things, to feel and to adore that ineffable goodneſs, 
which has ordained every thing in the manner moſt 
:beneficial to thy creatures. 
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1 INTEGRAL PARTS OF. WATER. 


V \ HEN we drink water, we ; think we enjoy 2 


pure and ſimple element : We are miſtaken ; for * 


the naturaliſts aſſure us, that each drop of wa- 


ter is a little world, where the four elements and 


the three kingdoms of nature unite. There is 


ſcarce any water which is not full of heterogeneous a 


matter, very plainly viſible when diſtilled, or fil- 
| tered. However incredible this may appear, it 
has been - proved beyond all doubt, by the moſt 
exact and certain experiments. Beſides its ele- 
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. mentary parts, the watery contains ſeveral earthy : 


particles: Such, for example, as belong to the 
mineral kingdom, chalky ground, ſaltpetre, and 
different kinds of ſalts. It cannot be doubted, if 


we conſider how many earthy particles the water 


muſt meet every where, (both in the air and on 


| the ground ) parts that it diſſolves, or draws off 


and carries along with it. Water alſo contains in- 


flammable or ſulphureous parts, which ſhews 


themſelves when it corrupts. Without theſe fiery 


particles it would become a ſolid and compact bo- 
dy: ſor as ſoon as all its heat is taken from it, it 


condenſes, becomes heavy, and acquires the hard- 


neſs of ice. Laſtly, that water is alſo 1mpregnated 


with air, will be eaſily acknowledged, if atten- 
tion is paid to what happens when it begins to 
boil. Common water contains particles of earth, 
ſalts, fiery particles, and air; conſequently it 
may be ſaid with truth, that all the elements meet 
in a drop of water.. But there are alſo. plants and 
animals in it? It certainly contains the principles 
of vegetation, as all the plants draw the nouriſh- 
Ing juices from water, and can only grow and 


_ thrive from thence. As to the animal kingdom, 


it is evidently diſtinguiſhed from water. With- 


out mentioning fiſh, and other aquatic animals, 
with which it is peopled, there is not a ſingle drop. 


of water without its inhabitants, as may be diſ- 
covered by a microſcope. It is alſo known how 
'faſt inſects breed! in ſtagnated water; the ſeeds of 
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which are undoubtedly concealed in the water; | | 
although outward circumſtances hinder them ſome- . 
times Fon coming forth. All this is well calcu= - |] 
lated to make us reflect on the wiſdom and good- | 9 
neſs of the Creator. It is not by chance that water © 4] || 
is compoſed of ſo many parts. It is true it would | | 

p 
| 
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be one of the pureſt drinks, if it was a body abſo- 
lutely ſimple; but, on the other hand, its medici- 
nal qualities would be reduced almoſt to nothing. 
If we reflect on the manner in which water nou- 
riſhes plants, it is eaſy to preſume, that it commu- 13] 
nicates the little - nouriſhment it contains, in the ' 
ſame way to men and animals. Water is not very 19 
nouriſhing in itſelf, but being very ſubtle, it diſ- 1 
ſolves the nutritive parts of food, ſerves tliem as a 91 | | 
vehicle, and conveys them into the ſmalleſt veſſels, 35 
It is conſequently the moſt wholeſome drink; = 
that which men and animals can leaſt diſpenſe | 
with; and its falutary virtues are experienced on 
occaſions, even when all other drink would. be 
hurtful to the health. With what wiſdom God 
ſupplies our wants! He has prepared our food, our 
drink in the manner beſt ſuited to our nature, and 
beſt calculated to preſerve health and life. He has 
- communicated. a beneficent power to the moſt or- 
dinary and moſt neceſſary ſuſtenance. 
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4 
TRE ProraGATION OF PLANTS. 


In: general, vegetables ſpring | from ſeed, and an 


moſt plants it is the flower or bloſſom which pro- 


duces the ſeed and makes it fruitful. Almoſt all 
flowers are folded up in a bud, where they form 
themſelves ſecretly, and are guarded by their root, 
and outſide leaves. Then, when ſap flows in 
abundance, particularly towards Spring, the bloſ- 
ſoms grow large, the bud opens, the coat falls off, 
and the flower appears. At the outſide ſome very 


_ ſmall thin leaves are ſeen of different colours, 


"which ſerve-to defend the organs of fertility, and 


perhaps alſo to the forming of the nouriſhing juice, 


which enters into thoſe parts. But it is, properly 
ſpeaking, in the middle of the flower that the fruit- 
ful organs are found. There is a thread in it, or 
2 little pillar called pi, which riſes pretty high, 
particularly in tulips. Round the piſti] are the 


famina, with heads at the top of them, containin g 


-a prolific duſt of different colours. Theſe ſtamina 
are properly the maſculine organs, deſigned to 
make the ſeed fruitful, and the piſtil is the female 


part of the generation. It is in a manner the 
womb which receives the prolific duſt. 


Vegetables propagate alſo by ingrafting. From 
a tender branch of a tree, when in ſap, they 
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take an eye, or a beginning of a branch, with a 


part of the bark, and they graft it into another 
tree; that is to ſay, they inſert this eye between 


APRIL XI aig? 


the bark and the wood, after which they gently i 


tie up the whole by rolling worſted two or three 
times round it. From that eye there comes A- 

branch, which is of the ſame ſpecies as the tree 
from whence the eye was taken, though the tree 
into which it is inſerted (and which is called Wwild- 


8 


Hock) ſhould be quite another ſort. Trees aud 


other woody plants are alſo perpetuated by flips. 


From a willow, for example, they take a flip, that 


is to ſay a ſingle tick or branch, and put it in the 


LS 


| ground,” after' having cut off the littl e branch es, 
that it may not in the beginning take too much 


ſap. Roots ſoon ſhoot out of it in the places. 
where it had beginnings of branches, „ and it be- 


comes a tree. 


\ 


L“Laſtly, Vegetables alſo propagate by roots, but ; 
theſe muſt have eyes, or they will not ſhoot. ' 


3 


Certain plants caſt all around them trains or long 


ſteings, which have knots or eyes in them. The 


knots lengthen their fibres in the ground, and be- 


eyes, fo that it may alſo be propagated by” 
leaves, when the little eyes or roots rema 
Yolo Et = Mn 1 


WS a 
J 


come fo many new roots which may be ſeparated ' 
from each other, to make fo many more plants. 
The root even is a fort of eye, in which the plant 
is incloſed ; and it has between its leaves little 
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Tis: Pror ach rien OF PLANTS. . 
IN. general, vegetables ſpring from ſeed, and in 
. moſt plants it is : the flower or bloſſom which pro- 
duces the ſeed and makes it fruitful. Almoſt all 
flowers are folded up in a bud, where they form 
themſelves ſecretly, and are guarded by their root, 
and outſide leaves. Then, when ſap flows in 
abundance, particularly towards Spring, the bloſ- 
ſoms grow large, the bud opens, the coat falls off, 


and the flower appears. At the outſide ſome very 
_ ſmall thin leaves are ſeen of different colours, 


-which ſerve-to defend the organs of fertility, and 


| perhaps alfo to the forming of the nouriſhing juice, 


which enters into thoſe parts. But it is, properly 
ſpeaking, in the middle of the flower that the fruit- 
fal organs are found. There is a thread in it, or 


A little pillar called piſtil, which riſes pretty high, 
: particularly in tulips. Round the piſtil are the 
-flamina, with heads at the top of them, containing 


-a prolific duſt of different colours. Theſe ſtamina 
are properly the maſculine organs, deſigned to 
make the ſeed fruitful, and the piſtil is the female 
part of the generation. It is in a manner the 
womb which receives the prolific duſt. 

Vegetables propagate alſo by ingrafting. From 


a tender branch of a tree, when in ſap, they 


ey 


APRIL K aig 
take an eye, or a beginning of a branch, with a 
part of the bark, and they graft it into another 
tree; that is to ſay, they inſert this eye between 
the bark and the wood, after which they gently | 
tic up the whole by rolling worſted two or three 


times round it. From that eye there comes a 


branch, which is of the ſame ſpecies as the tree 


from whence the eye was taken, though the tree 


into which it is inſerted (and which is called wild- 


flock) ſhould be quite another” ſort.” Trees and 


other woody plants are alſo perpetuated by ſlips. 
From a willow, for example, they take a flip, that 
is to ſay à ſingle ſtick or branch, and put it in tie 
ground, after having cut off the little branches, 


that it may not in the beginning take too much 


ſap. Roots ſoon ſhoot out of it in the places 
where it had beginnings of branches, and it be- 
comes a tree. 


\ 


a 


Laſtly, Vegetables alſo Pear e by roots, but 


theſe muſt have eyes, or they will not ſhoot. 
Certain plants caſt all around them trains or long a 
ſtrings, which have knots or eyes in them. The 
knots lengthen their fibres in the ground, and be- 


come ſo many new roots which may be ſeparated 


from each other, to make ſo many more plants. 
The root even is a fort of eye, in which the plant 
is ineloſed; and it has between its leaves little 


eyes, ſo that it may alſo be propagated by the 


leaves, when the little eyes or roots remain fal 
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tened to them, What a train of cauſes muſt ope- - 
rate to produce vegetables, to preſerve and pro- 


pagate them. Suppoſing even, that the ſeed pre- 


exiſted, what art does it not require to open them 
to give growth to the plant, to preſerve and con- 


tinue the ſpecies ? The earth muſt be a. fruitful 
mother, in whoſe boſom plants may be placed 


and nouriſhed conveniently. Water, which con- 
tributes alſo to the nouriſhment of plants, although 
in a leſs degree, muſt be compoſed of all thoſe parts 
which are beſt calculated to make them ſhoot. 


and grow. The ſun muſt put all the elements 


in motion, and by its heat make the ſeed ſpring 
up, and ripen the fruit. It was neceſſary to form 
a juſt balance and proportion between the plants, 
in order that they ſhould not multiply too faſt, 
nor too ſlow. It was neceſſary, that the texture, 


the veſſels, the fibres, and every part of the plant 


ſhould be ſo diſpoſed, that the ſap, its nouriſhing 


juice ſhould penetrate into it, circulate, digeſt, and 


prepare itſelf 1 in ſuch a manner, that the plant 
ſhould receive the proper form, ſize, and ſtrength. 
It was neceſſary to fix exactly what plants were 
to ſpring up of themſelves, and what were to re- 
quire the care and culture of men. The work 
of the generating and propagation of plants is 


therefore ſo complicated, it paſſes through ſo many 


working wheels, as makes it impoſſible to diſcover 
the long train of cauſes and effects whe ww 
__ it. 


APRIL ed De” 


In all this we acknowledge thy wiſdom and 
goodneſs, O adorable Creator! What other than 
thou couldſt communicate to the elements the ne- 
ceſſary virtue or power to perpetuate vegetables. 


It is thou who haſt given to the ſun a proper ſize 
and heat to act upon our earth, and to make it 


feel its happy effects. It is thou -who haſt created 


the conſtituent parts of which plants ſhould be com- 


poſed, and diſperſed them in the air, the water, and 


the earth. It is thou who haſt fixed the e of 


motion ; who formed the atmoſphere, and thus pro- 
duced rain, fogs, and clouds. It is thou that quick- 
eneth the ſeed, and giveth exiſtence and growth to 
vegetables. Every year, by thy order, the air 


again produces its plants. Every Spring thou re- 
neweſt the face of nature, and crowneſt the year 


with the bleſſings. Let the earth as well as the 


heavens, declare the glory of thy great name, now 


and for evermore. 


A PR I L XXIV. 


Vaxizry OBSERVABLE IN THE FEATURES OF THE 
Face. 


Ir is a very evident proof of the adorable wiſ- 


dom of God, that though the bodies of men are 
ſo like each other in eſſential parts, there is ſtill fo 
great a difference outwardly, that they can N 
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be diſtinguiſhed, without any miſtake. Amongſt 
ſo many millions of men, there are not two per- 
fectly alike. Each perſon has ſomething pecukar 
to himſelf, by which he may be known, particu- 
larly his face, voice, and language. The variety 
of countenances is ſo much the more wonderful, 
as the parts, which compoſe the human face are 
but few, and are all diſpoſed on the ſame plan. 
If a blind chance produced every thing, the faces 
of men would be as like as eggs laid by the ſame 
hen, or balls melted in the ſame mould, or drops 
of water out of the ſame river. But, as that is 
not the caſe, we muſt acknowledge, on this occa- 
ſion, as on every other, the infinite wifdom of 
the Creator, who, in varying the features of the 
human face ſo wonderfully, has manifeſtly had 


the happinefs of mankind in view; for, if they 


reſembled each other, ſo as not to be diſtinguiſh- 


ed, it would cauſe continual inconveniences, miſ- 


takes, and frauds in ſociety. We thould never 


be ſure of our lives, nor of the quiet poſſeſſion of 
our property Robbers and highwaymen would 
ſcarce run any riſk of being diſcovered, if they 
could not be known again by the features of their 


face, or by their voice. Adultery, rapes, and 


other crimes, would go unpuniſhed, becauſe the 
guilty could not be diſcovered. We ſhould be 
every moment expoſed to the malice of the wick 
ed and. envious, as we could not guard agaiuſt 
ſurpriſes; frauds, and miſdemeanours. What 
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uncertainty would there be in the execution of the 


laws, in all ſales, transfers, bargains; contracts 
What confuſion in trade! What frauds and ſu- 
bornments, in regard to witneſſes ! Laſtly, unifor- 


mity, and perfect reſemblance of faces, would de- 
ſtroy moſt of the charms of ſociety, and confidera- 


bly diminiſh the pleaſure we find in converſation 
with one another. Variety of features, therefore, 
was to enter into God's plan of government. It is 
a ſtriking proof of his tender mercy towards us; 


and it is evident, that not only the general con- 
ſtruction of the body, but alſo the difpoſal of the 


ſeveral parts, has been done with the greateſt wiſ- 


dom. We behold every where variety joined with 
uniformity, from whence reſults the order, pro- 


portion, and beauty of the human body. 


50 8 5 | 3 5 7 > 4 
A PRI I. XXV. 


Gop's UNIVERSAL CARE OF EIS CREATUREs. 


Every creature that lives in the air, in the 


water, or upon the earth, has its part in the care 
of a divine Providence, to which they owe their' 
preſervation, All the different beings live and 


grow, and multiply, each in its way ; and accord- 
ing to its powers, fulfils the deſign for which it 
was placed upon earth. Animals void of reaſon 
are endowed with organs, ſtrength, and ſagacity, 
e 
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ous; and enables them to ſeek, to diſtinguiſh, 
them. All this is abſolutely involuntaxy. It is 


irreſiſtibly led on by a propenſity, which a ſupe- 


Tetreats convenient for them: and no ſpecies of 
animals is deſtitute of what is neceſſary for. its wel- 


and greater; they are therefore diſtinguiſhed 


fuitable to their ſeveral deſtinations. Inſtint 
warns them of what might be hurtful or danger- 


and to prepare the food and habitation proper for 
not the reſult of reflection or choice. They are 


rior Power has given them for the preſervation of 
their animal life. They find the food, and the 


fare and ſuſtenance. Men are of a more excel- 
lent nature, but they are born in a more helpleſs 
ſtate; and they require, beyond comparifon, more 
aſſiſtance, than moſt other animals; their wants, 
their faculties, their deſires are more numerous 


by greater bleſſings, and more marked attentions 
of Providence. The earth, the air, and the 
water, the clouds, and the light of the celeſ- 
tial globes, contribute more abundantly, and in a 
more varied manner, towards the preſervation of 
man. God diſpenſes his bleſſings to all intelligent 
beings with impartial love. He has placed the 
irrational creatures under their command, in or- 
der to make them ſerve for the ſupport and con- 
venience of man. It is worthy our particular at- 
tention, to obſerve, that every part of our globe 
which is inhabited, furniſhes ſufficient food for 
the creatures that live upon it. Admirable effects 
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of divine Providence! not only the fertile boſom 


of the earth; butalſo the vaſt plains of the air, 
and the depths of the ſea, abound in food proper 


for the maintenance of the innumerable multitude 


of animals, that live and move in thoſe elements. 
The treaſures of divine goodneſs are equally inex- 


hauſtible. The proviſion that Go. has prepared 
for all his creatures, ſatisfies their wants, and can 
never be exhauſted, The world does not decay. 
The ſun returns with its accuſtomed light and 


heat: The fertility of the earth never diminiſnes: 
The ſeaſons ſucceed regularly, and the earth ne- 


ver fails to pay its annual tribute of proviſion, for 


the preſervation and ſupport of its innumera- 


ble inhabitants. Whether we conſider the con- 


tinuance of the profuſion, or the variety of the 
means of ſuſtenance, which nature every where 
provides, we perceive throughout the traces of a 
beneficent and univerſal Providence. All that 


ſurrounds us, and ſerves to ſuſtain and procure us 
the ſweets and pleaſures. of life, are ſo many viſi- 


ble means, ſo many channels thro' which our in- 


viſible Benefactor continually diſpenſes his favours. 


The agents of nature, are the miniſters which 
fulfil the deſigns of his providence, The world 
is his magazine, and we take out of it all that is 
neceſſary for uſe. It is to his goodneſs, it is to 
his tender mercies we are indebted for it, 8 
e 


Till 30 © APRIL XXV. 
Bi! Father of all beings, how extenſive. are thy 
| 'mercies, how great, how inexpreflible ! It is m 
thee we live, we move, and have our being; and 
thou ſuſtaineſt all things by thy mighty word: At 
thy command, the dew moiſtens and refreſhes the 
thorn as well as the cedar. The lot of mortals 
is in thy hand: they are only happy through thee. 
| Thou art their ſovereign good; and thy paternal 
cares are over all mankind. Thy impartial good- 
neſs cauſes the ſun to riſe upon the unrighteous, 
at the very moment even in which he ſins. It is 
| by chy command chat the zephyr cools and re- 
freſhes us, that the roſe embalms the air with its 
perfume; that the moſt delicious fruits pleaſe our 
palates; that the dew of heaven receiyes us. Thou 
Proportioneſt thy gifts to the wants of thy crea- 
tures: Thou makeſt the righteous to feel the 
ſweet and ſalutary effects of thy grace: Thou giv- 
eſt to the bee its nectar in the flowers; to the 
worm a drop to quench its thirſt; to the world 
the rays of the ſun. O thou who poſſeſſeſt ſove- 
reign felicity, and does not diſdain to communi” 
cate happineſs to the pooreſt inſect, which could 
not exiſt a moment but by thy will: permit me to 
raiſe to thee a new hymn, and deign to accept 85 
Weak lays? Penetrated with joy and gratitude, I 5 
will ing to thy name, magnify thy 8 
and pay thee due adoration, praiſe, and glory.“ 
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Tn E nearer we pct that charming ds 
which preſents to us the country, the fields, and 
gardens, in full beauty, the more we ſee the wild 
and melancholy appearance of nature wear off. 
Each day brings forth ſome new creation, Each 


day nature draws nearer to perſection. Already, 


the graſs begins to ſhoot, and the ſheep run ea- 
gerly to feed. The corn begins to appear in the 
meadows, and the gardens become chearful and 
| pleaſant. Some flowers ſhew themſelves here ant 
there, and invite the floriſt to obſerve them. The 
ſweet and modeſt Violet is one of the firſt pro- 
ductions of Spring. Its ſmell is ſo much the more 
agreeable, as we have been ſo long deprived of 
thoſe delightful perfumes. The beautiful Hya- 
cinth riſes inſenſibly in the midſt of its leaves, 


and ſhews in little flowers, which equally delight 


the ſight and ſmell. The imperial Crown-flower 
| caſts around it a multitude of ſtarry leaves. Its 
| ſtalk alſo riſes high, and its red and yellow bloſſom, 


ſhaped like a bell, and inclining towards the earth, 


forms a ſort of crown, with a tuft- of leaves, at 
the top. From the midft of its. leayes the. Auri- 
cula raiſes its lower, which imitates the richneſs 
cf ſattin and velvet. Its elegant form and ſweet 
GR make amends for its want of ſtature, 
95 O 5 | 
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the ſucceſſive generations of plants. 
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The Tulip comes out more ſlowly. It does not 
yet venture to open becauſe the night air, or cold 


rains, might ſpoil the beauty of its colours. The 
Ranunculus, the Pink, and the Roſe, do not 


blow, till milder days allow them to appear in full 


beauty. An attentive obſerver will find in this 
many reaſons to admire the wiſdom and goodneſs 


of his Creator. It is for very wiſe purpoſes that, 


at the return of Spring, each plant begins pre- 
ciſely in the time and the order preſcribed to it, 


to open its leaves and bloſſoms, and to prepare 


every thing for the production of its fruits. There 
is a conſtant ſucceſſion of vegetables from the 
beginning to the end of the year Some are 
ſcarce viſible, when others prepare to appear, and. 


thoſe are followed by ſeveral hundreds of others, 


which ſpring up each in its turn, and at the ap- 
pointed time. Whilſt the fruit of one plant is 
ripening, hature prompts another to propagate, 
that its fruit may be ready by the time the for- 
mer has fulfilled its deſtination. Thus nature 
continually offers us an agreeable ſucceſſion of 
flowers and fruit. She leaves no void ; and, from 
one end of the year to the other, ſhe watches over 
But why 
has not our Creator given us the enjoyment of 
more plants at a time? The reaſon of it is evident. 
For how would it be, if all the flowers and fruit 
came at the ſame time? Would there not be ſea- 


ſons entirely without 3 Should we not 
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be deprived of the pleaſure which thoſe agreeable 
and progreſſive changes procure us, by prevent- 
ing the diſguſt inſeparable from a ſameneſs? How 
many plants would periſh if they were now ex- 
poſed to the cold nights which are ſometimes felt 
even in Spring? Would fo many millions of ani- 


mals and inſects find ſubſiſtence, if all the plants 


bloſſomed and bore fruit at the ſame time? The 


beneficent Creator wiſhed to provide for our main- 


taince and pleaſure. Thoſe two views could only 
be fulfilled by ordaining that nature ſhould not 
produce all the vegetables at the ſame time, but 


ſucceſſively and by degrees. ; | 147 


The Spring flowers which I am now admiring 
and contemplating, lead me naturally to think of 
the early ſeaſon of life. Let lovely and ſprightly 
youth conſider and behold in theſe flowers the 
image of themſelves. They alſo are placed in a 
fertile ſoil, and have a thouſand charms for which 
they are loved and ſought. Obſerve how ſoon the 
violet, the auricula and the hyacinth fade when the 
cruel north wind blows upon them. Think of the. 
fate that threatens youth. Young man, be not vain 
of thy form Do not venture to join too ſoon in 
the ſports of thy companions, perhaps more rebuſt 


than thou art. Be not vain of the flower of thy 
youth, Life is like unto graſs. It flouriſhes as 
the flower of the field. As ſoon as the wind 
* goeth-over it, it is e and the place thereof ; 


5 {hall know it no more.” 
RB 
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hollow ground, and other ſuch places. By de- 


5 Spring awakens the ſwallow from its benumbed 


groves will reſound with the harmonious notes 
will find again the very houſe it left at the begin- 


turn will fill the plains and the vallies with j Joy 


exactly / the time when they ought to return. 
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4 TE RETURN OF THE BIRDs. 


A SM ALL number of birds paſs the Winter 
with us. Whole families have gone out of our 
countries. Some fought milder climates than 
.ours; others found warm retreats in caves, in 


grees thoſe birds returns to us. The mild air in 


Nate ; and a ſecret inſtin& brings back into their 
own countries, the bird who laſt Autumn under- 
took a long paſſage beyond the ſeas in ſearch of 
ſubſiſtence, and the climate their conſtitution re- 
quired. Their return is uſually in this order, that 
thoſe who went earlieſt return ſooner. The air 
will be,peopled again with winged ſongſters. The 
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of the nightingale. The ſwallow will return to 
the neſt it had built the winter before. The ſtork 


ang of the winter. In a few weeks the air will re- 
ſound again with the ſage of birds, and their re- 


and gladneſs. 
AI wo things particularly are remarkable in this 
emigration of birds. The firſt is, that they know 
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% The ſtork in the heavens Lock her appoint- 


ed time, and the turtle, and the, crane, and 


© the ſwallow, obſerve the time of their coming.” 
Undoubtedly the temperature of the air, in reſ- 


pect to heat and cold, and the natural inclination 
of thoſe creatures to produce, and to bring up 
their young, are their greateſt motives for chang- 


ing their places: But it is, in other reſpects, a very 


extraordinary inſtinct, and in ſome degree inex- 


plicable. It is no leſs wonderful, that thoſe ani- 


mals, void of reaſon, know ſo exactly the way they 
are to go, and how far it is. Without compaſs 


or guide, without proviſion, and in the moſt re- 


gular order, they undertake and finith a journey 
of ſometimes more than 200 miles. Who then has 
taught them to follow a certain road in an element 
ſo inconſtant as the air? Who informs them hew 
far they have gone, and how far they have yet to 
go! Who is it that guides, feeds, and furniſhes 


them with all neceſſaries for their journey? Do 


not thoſe animals do what men themſelves would 
be unable to do? To undertake journies of ſuch 


a length, what experience, what aſſiſtance, what 
directions and preparations we require? Can we 


even, with the aſſiſtance of our reaſon, with a 
compaſs and geographical maps, follow ſo invari- 
ably the road over ſeas and mountains, as the birds 
do without any aſſiſtance? In whatever light we 


conſider this, we may plainly diſcover a power 
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ſuperior to the mere inſtinct of animals. We muſt 
acknowledge that an almighty power has impreſſed 
this inſtinct on the mind of the birds which they 
blindly follow. 


APRIL XXVII. 


5 Uss OF ForEsTs. 


% 


D. URING the Winter which is juſt paſſed, we 
have very much felt the great advantage foreſts 
are to us. They have furniſhed us with a provi- 
ſion of wood, without which we could not have 
guarded ourſelves againſt cold. But, it would be 
a miſtake to ſuppoſe that this is their only, or even 
their chief uſe. For, if God had propoſed no 
other end in creating them, why ſhould thoſe 
immenſe foreſts exiſt, which form an uninter- 
rupted chain through whole provinces and king- 
doms, and of which the ſmalleſt part is uſed for 
firing? Tt is therefore evident that the Creator, 
in forming thoſe vaſt foreſts, propoſed to himſelf _ 
to make them of ufe to mankind in other ways. 
May not the pleaſure we have in the fight of trees 
be one of the purpoſes for which they. were 
formed ? They are one of the greateſt beautics of 
nature, and it is always a fault in a country to 
have no woods or groves. Our impatience when 


mo 
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the leaves in Spring are long coming out, and the 
pleaſure we feel when at laſt they appear, make 
us ſenſible how much they adorn and embelliſh 
nature. In reflecting on the uſe of woods, we 


ought” not to forget the fruit which the numerous 
ſpecies of trees afford us. It is true, there are- 


| ſome trees, whoſe fruit appears to be of no uſe, 
at leaſt, not of immediate uſe to man. But ſup- 

poſing even there were ſeveral forts of fruit not 
_ abſolutely of uſe to us, the trees which bear them 
would be ſtill uſeful, if it were onlv for their 
| beauty, their ſhade, and their timber : Beſides, if 
we conſider well, we ſhall find that thoſe trees we 


call barren, are, notwithſtanding, very uſeful. 
Does not their fruit feed an infinite number of in- 


ſects, which ſerve as food for birds, defigned to be 
for us as exquiſite dainties? The acorns of all the 
different forts of oak, the cheſnuts, and many 
other berries, are the favourite food of pigs and 
wild boars: And have we not experienced in our 
days, that fruit, when properly prepared, may 
even ſerve as ſuſtenance for man? They ſerve, 
beſides, to preſerve ſeed for the foreſts. How 
many ſorts of animals there are, to which nature 
has allotted the woods for their food and habita- 
tion, and which would periſh, if there were no 
foreſts ! How many conveniencies, utenſils, fur- 


niture, and medicines, we ſhould be deprived of, 


without the wood, the bark and the roots of 
trees. Laſtly, how inſipid and dull would the 
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face of the earth be, if it was not for that charm- 
ing variety of fields and woods, of plains and fo- 
reſts! It is preciſely becauſe foreſts are of ſo much 
uſe to mankind, that nature has taken upon itſelf 


the care of continuing them. If their generation 


and propagation had been left to the induſtry and 


watchfulneſs of man, the woods muſt have been at 


an end long ago. But che Creator reſerved the fo- 
reſt trees to himſelf. He alone planted them. He 
alone keeps them up. It is he who diſper ſes their 
little ſeeds over a whole extenſive country. It is 
he who has given wings to moſt of thoſe ſeeds, in 
order to be more eaſily carried by the wind, and 
ſpread over every place. He alone cauſes thoſe vaſt 
bodies to ſhoot out, and riſe ſo majeſtically in the 
air, that their tops ſeem to reach the very clouds. 
He alone plants them ſo firm, and preſerves them 
for ages againſt every effort of the winds. He 


_ alone draws from his treaſure ſufficient rain and 
dew, to give them, every year, freſh verdure, to 


keep up a fort of immortality among them. 

The goodneſs of God extends over the whole 
earth ! Is there any country, any place, fo remote, 
fo wild, where traces of his wiſe and beneficent go- 
vernment may not be ſeen? Every where, in fields 
as well as foreſts, in barren deſarts as in flowery 
plains, he has erected monuments of his goodneſs. 
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APR T ORE: 


PLEASURES WHICH THE CONTEMPLATION 07 Na- 
3 TURE AFFORDS, 


Nature offers to all is children, with ma- 


ternal love, the firſt, the moſt innocent, the 
az | leaſt expenſive, and moſt univerſal of all pleaſures. 
E | It is that which our firſt parents enjoyed in para- 


makes him ſeek other pleaſures. Men are apt to 
deſpiſe the daily bleſſings they enjoy, however 


varying their amuſements. It is certain, how- 
ever, that. the pleaſure 1 ſpeak. of is preferable to 
all others. It is almoſt impoſſible not to find 
charms in the contemplation of nature. And 
that it may be enjoyed without expence is mani- 
feſt; the poor as well as the rich may indulge in 

But that is what leſſens the value of it. We 
are ſo fooliſn as not to prize what others ſhare 
with us; whilſt, if we were reaſonable, nothing 
ſhould give more value to a bleſſing than the 
thought that it makes the happineſs of our fellow- 
creatures as well as our own. In compariſon of 
this pleaſure, ſo noble and ſenſible, how trifling 
and vain are thoſe far-fetched magnificent amuſe- 


diſe; and it is only the fallen ſtate of man which 


excellent ; and they only think of multiplying and 


ments which the rich obtain with ſo much trouble 
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and expence, which leave a certain void in the 
ſoul, always ending in ennui and diſguſt. Whereas 
nature, rich and beneficent, preſents us continu- 
1 ally with new objects. Pleaſures which are only 

the work of our own imagination, are of ſhort du- 
1 ration, and vaniſh like a dream, the charms and 
| illuſions of which are loſt at the moment of wak- 
ing. But the pleafures of reaſon and of the heart, 
thoſe we enjoy in contemplating the works of God 
are ſolid and laſting, becauſe they open to us an 

mexhauſtible ſource of new delights. + The ſtarry 
ſky, the earth enamelled with flowers, the melo- 
dious ſongs of the birds, the various landſcapes and 
| proſpects, the one more delightful than the other, 
4 may continually furniſh us with new ſubjects of 
1 ſatisfaction and joy. If we are inſenſible to theſe, 
| it is certainly our own fault ; it is becauſe we be- 
hold the works of nature with an inattentive and 
indifferent eye. The duty of a Chriſtian conſiſts in 
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knows how to draw reſources from every thing, 
and has the art of being happy v under any circum- 
Non. 


enjoying innocently all that ſurrounds him. He | 
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I T is not ſufficient not to treat creatures impro- 
perly, we ought alſo to endeavour to make the 
beſt uſe poſſible of them. How then can that be 
but by making them ſerve to glorify God? This 
all creatures do, but particularly the animated 
beings. In every plant, tree, flower, or ftone, 
the greatneſs and glory of the Creator are viſibly 
imprinted, and one need only open one's eyes to 
ſee it; but it appears with ſtill more luſtre in the 
animal creation. Examine the conſtruQtion of _ 
one only of thoſe animated beings. What art, 
what beauty, what admirable wiſdom we ſhall 
find in it; and how will theſe wonders multiply, 
if we think of the almoſt infinite number and aſ- 
toniſhing variety of animals] From the elephant 
to the ſmalleſt worm, (which is only viſible 
through a microſcope) how many degrees: How 
many links which form one immenſe chain 
What connection, what order, what, relation be- 
tween all thoſe creatures! All is harmony ! And 
if, at firſt ſight, we think we diſcover any imper- 
fection in certain things, we ſoon find it is only 
our ignorance, which has led us to form a wrong 
Judgment. It is not neceſſary that every indivi- 
dual ſhould make deep reſearches on this ſubject. 
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| It is not neceſſary to be a learned naturaliſt. It is 
. enough to attend to the moſt familiar and the beſt ö 
1 known things before our eyes. We ſee, for e- 
ample, a multitude of animals, all admirably form- 
A ed; who all live, and feel, and move, as we do; 
| 0 | who are, like us, liable to hunger, thirſt, and eold, 
„and conſequently require, as we do, that their 2 
wants ſhould be ſupplied. To all thoſe creatures. - 
God has given life; he preſerves, he gives them Y 7 
what is neceſſary, and takes care of them, as a fa= Ii 
ther of a family does of thoſe that compoſe his 
houſehold. . Shall we not from thence conclude, 
that God has the goodneſs, the tenderneſs of a fa - 
ther? Shall we not alſo conclude, that we ought 
to love God, who is mercy itſelf ? If the care of Ji 
the Creator extends to animals, what will he not do 1 
for us? If he makes it his ſtudy to render the Ives 2 
_of thoſe creatures happy and eaſy, what may we 
not expect from his beneficence ?. Let the cautious 
. fearful. man then bluſh at his anxieties ; he, who. 
as ſoon as he finds himſelf not in affluence, falls 
into apprehenſions, and fears that God will let him 
-periſh for want. The beneficent Being who ſup- 
| plies the wants of ſo many animals, will he not fur- 
niſh us with all that we require? Let us indulge 
another reflection upon the inſtinct of beaſts, and 
take an occaſion ' from it to admire and adore that 
great Being, who ſo wiſely combines the means 
with the end. As the inſtinct of animals all tend 
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to their preſervation, this appears moſt evidently in 
the love and care the beaſls have for their young. 

Our Lord himfelf, to expreſs the moſt tender pa- 

rental cares, makes uſe of the image of a hen ga. 
thering her chickens under her wings. It is in- 

deed a moſt affecting ſight to behold the natural 
and ſtrong affection the hen has for her young 
ones, and the conſtant care ſhe takes of them. She 
never takes her eyes off them. She runs to their 
aſſiſtance at the approach of the leaſt dauger. She 
flies at the aggreſſor with courage. She hazards 


her own life to ſave that of her chickens. She calls 


them, and encourages them by her maternal voice. 
She ſpreads out her wings to receive and conceal 
them. She negleQts all ſort of convenience to her- 
ſelf; and, in the moſt uneaſy poſture, ſhe Mill 
thinks of nothing but the ſafety and welfare of the 


objects of her affection. Who does not here ac- 


knowledge the hand of God? Without the ma-- 


_ ternal care of the hen; without that inſtinct ſo 


ſtrong, and ſo ſuperior to every thing, the chickens, 
the whole ſpecies would infallibly periſh. Can it 
be ſaid, that what the hen does for her young is 
done with underſtanding and reflection? that ſhe 
judges, reaſons, foreſees, combines, and draws con- 
ſequences? Certainly not. And though, at firſt 
light, every thing really ſeems to- proceed from 


the tenderneſs and underſtanding of the bird; 


yet we muſt ackaowledge in it a ſuperior hand, 
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which ſhews itſelf without our knowing in what 


manner it acts. I think theſe two examples are 


ſufficient for the purpoſe. Therefore, without 
enlarging more upon it, I ſhall content myſelf 
with concluding-in a few words, That it is the 
duty of man to ſeek in animals an occaſion to glo- 
rify God; that it is an indiſpenſible duty which 
ought to be ſacred to him, _—_ is s equally OR 
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END OF VOLUME FIRST. 


